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.STRICT OF NeW-Yo^LK, SS. 

BE it remembered, that on the seventh day of July, in the 
- thirty-second year of the independence of the* United States of 
i^jnerica, WilUam James Mac Niven and Thomas jiddis Emmej^ 
of the said district, have deposited in this office the title pi ^ 
Book, the right whereof they claim as proprietors, in the^^ords 
following, to wit i— 

<* Pieces of Irith History, illustrative of the condition of 
<' the Catholics of Ireland : of the origin and progress of the 
♦* political system of the United Irishmen, and of ^eir transac- 
«< tions with the Anglo-Irish government, Pubtahed by Wil- 
« liam James^Mac Neven." , 

In conformity to the act of the Congress /©f the United 
States, ^entitled **« An act for the encjouragement of 
«* leaxning, by securing the copies of m|aps, charts and 
« books to the authors and proprietor* of such copies 
*< during the times.therein mentioned^" and also to an 
[]£ffiAL.3 act, entitled " An act supplementary to an act entitled 
«« An act for the encouragement of learning, by se- 
«* curing the copies of maps, charts and books to the 
" authors and proprietors of such copies during the 
** tim^ therein mentioned^' and extending the beiiefits 
<* thereof to the arts j6f designing, engraving and 
** etching historical ajjid other prints," ' 

Edward Dunscomb, ^ 
' Chrk of the district of NeW'Tort. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



£r W. J. MAC NEFEN. 






JL HE 8torm of abusive misrepresentationy witt wKich the 
^proceedings, motives and objects, of a large majority of the 
Irish people have been recently r assailed in this city, hat 
^' forced the editor to submit to the public the following pieces 

i^ concerning the more recent history of his native country. The 

same virulence of invective, the same violation of truth, the 
same distortion of fact, that have marked the conduct of the 
English faction towards the United Irishmen in Europe, have 
been revived against them here by the retainers and hirelings of 
the same enemy. 

Those outrages seem to have lain readyfor explosion, and the 
natch to have been applied, when the pretensions of Mr. Rufus 
King to public confidence were madjc a subject of enquiry,' at 
the late election for New-York. That gentleman, while minis* 
ter from this republic to the English court, thought fit to resist 
the emigration of a considerable number of avowed republicans^ 
xnany of whom were men of large propertied, from Ireland to 
America. The consequence to them was a four years close 

A captivity. 
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ii INTRODUCTION. 

captivity, without any other pretext thair Mr. King's oppo^^ 
•ition \ because the British government felt, or pretended, at 
fear of leaving them at large amidst its enemies in Europe.-^ 
These facts were; simply stated by Mr. Emmet to a meeting of 
the Hiberaiah Provident Society, at the reljuest of sevend of its 
members. All at once, the adherents of Mr. King were ei- 
cited to the utmost fury, as though his conduct could not 
be candidly represented^ without his character being greatly 
injured. >^ 

If his acts against the trish utate prisoners in 1798, be really 
tneritorious, though so hurtful to them, they return him good 
for evil in recording those ac^ tor the benefit of his reputation ; 
and he will allow^ at least, that those who suffered from his zeal 
have the right to complain of their misfortune. To do men an 
intoiense mischief^ and to suppress every mention of it, are such 
practises as a. minister to the court of Su James will never, vre 
trusty be able to naturalize in America* 

It was not representing this free country in the most amiatle 
Or dignified manner, to join the vindictive ministry of a powerful 
monarch, and impose pains and penalties on those ^hose mis- 
fortune, it was to have made unsuccessful efforts in the cause of 
liberty. If a feeling of generous sympathy had led the Ame- 
vican minister out of the line of his official duty, to interfere 
rather in behalf than against nften who were driven from their 
homes, like the first settlers of America, by the civil and reli- 
gious persecutions of the English ; he could not be said to have 
betrayed the principles of his government, nor to have deserted 
the cause of the revolution. 

The sufferings of Ireland are as well known to all Europe, as 
the very existence of that ill-fated country; so much, indeed, 
that it would have been no presumption in Mr. King to form. 

Concerning 
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INTRODUCTION. iii 

concerning the disturbsinces there, a deliberate opinion ;♦ bu^ 
then an avowed acquaintance with, their causes* and a Collateral 
preference of their authors, coujd not be acknowledged with any, 
decency. What was tyranny against the Americans, wQuld ne« 
cessarily be tyranny against the Irish; and the resistance so glo* 
nous in one country, could not be accounted a crime in the 
Pther, 

H. You v^sl be sensible,** ^ays Mr. Ifing, (letter tp H. 
Jackson) ** that Ij)ossess no sufficient meansi. of forming an 
opinion respecting your sentiments.'* A^^d was it indeed re- 
quisite tg conciliate theseutimentsof Mr. King, in order to have 
ingress to the United States! This assumption of authority is 
surely very lofty, and not less unwarrantable. A passport i% 
not necessary to a foreigner for cojning into this country, as it i^ 
in England, France and Russia ; because the genius of its go- 
vernment, in unison with its laws, is to suppose every man inno% 
^nt until the contrary is proved* 

^ut with aH this affected, reserve on th^ subject of th^. disttl^:|, 
bances in Ireland, and the want of means for forming an opinioni 
it appears among the contradictory passages of this extraordinary, 
letter, thjt in reality an opinion was formed, and an apprehensiow 
entertained that those emi^nts would arrange themselves on the 
side of those whom Mr. Xing has called the malconietUs, be- 
cause opposed to him an4.his party; but.\vho,are knois^pin th^- 
country itself by the distinctive appellation of repi^ligans.-^ 
The Irish, forced to emigrate by the pressure pf an in tqleyable 
government, and desirous of an asylum in America, vfp^ men 
who had proved on their native soil their adherence to tbg prin- 
ciples of the American (^claration of independency, '^heir senr 

A 3, . t;linentA 

* " Without frisumn^ to form atf oflnion Qn the subject of tif 
late duiurhances in Ireland*^* --^Ruf us Kin^^s letter to Mr* 
Jaclion* 
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timenti were certainly not equivocaL The principles of the 
American constitution were their principles— they had drawn 
them from that source, and they oiight never to be objects of 
jealousy to its friends. But if this country should contain no- 
minal republicans and real tories, abettors of the English, sys- 
tem, the United Irishmen may at all times expect to encounter 
their hostility. 

. The very .oppressions which the Irish suffer at home, teach 
liiem to prize the freedom of America more ardently than is al- 
ways done by her native sons, who have the exalted privilege 
of knowing nothing of despotism, but what they learn from 
the description of other nations. If they may then be justly 
reputed the best Americans who feel most devotion to our repub^ 
lican institutions, those, whom Mr. King sought to exclude from 
our shores, will be found to have juster pretensions, than many 
who claim extraordinary merit for being^ a degree or two re- 
ittoved from an European ancestor. 

Mr. Rufus King would not permit himself to decide on the 
feal deserts of those men ; but he looked to the naked fact of 
their being traduced and outlawed by their enemies. Nothing 
could surely be more partial or unjust, at a time that he was 
taking an important step by which they were to be materially rf- 
fected. It did not follow that what a despotic government did 
against them was therefore proper; for they might possess the 
virtues of Hancock, notwithstanding the proscription of George 
the T^ird. It would have )>een more legitimate to conclude in 
the first instance, if judgment were to be given without enquiry, 
that the victims of tyrannic power were upright men, advo- 
cates of liberty, and of the rights of their country. The ba- 
nishment of Aristides was disgraceful only to his oppressors, 
'and he must be as unjust as they, who would overlook the 
cause, and decide against his character, from the bare hiHt of 
liis exile* The banishment and execution of Sydney were never 

known 
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Juiown to prejudice the ixnmottal name of that patriot^ nor were 
the liberal and enlightened ever seen to separate his memory 
from the execration of a cruel government. Those men so very 
teditioUs in Boston and Charleston in .1775 were not less the 
true friends of their country, patriots of whom die will here- 
after boast as the pillars of her glqry and happiness, when the 
will perhaps endeavour to hide the stain of the servility that op- 
posed them, and that would be forgotten, but fpr the miccet- 
sion of tones, who, by their slavish principles and despotic 
acts, compel us to took occasionally to the qaemies of our 
freedom^ 

Could it be overlooked, that the character of men contending 
for their liberties was not to be taken from the description of 
the British cabinet ? Were not the most opprobrious epithets, 
during the American war applied in England by the king's 
friends, and in America by the king's tories, to the leaders of 
the American revolution ? John Hiincockf Samuel AdanaSf 
George Washington^ Benjamin Franklin, George Qlintout 
were branded as traitors to their lawful sovereign, ambitious (Je- 
magogues, deserving the gallows. And if success had not 
hallowed resistance^ without being able to add to its justice, 
those .illustrious men, as well as Greene, Gates, Henry and 
Montgomery, aiid all the other great and intrepid spirits whom 
republican America honours in the calender of her heroes, 
would have su&re4 the obloquy of slaves, and t^e vengeance 
©f a tyrant. 

The British government regards a cei^ain set of men as male- 
factors—and because it does, the American minister is to en- 
tertain the same opinion ! No body can doubt that this was verr 
complaisant towards the. British government ; but was it, equally 
impartial towards those unfortunate men ? When the Christians 
in Japan were persecuted for the alledged danger of their prin- 
' cij^es, if they had formed a compact i^th their idohtrous had 

powerful 
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powerful oppressors for emigrating to Europcji where those very 
prinpiples v/ere revered for which they were proscribed at homej 
ivhat should we think of the Dutch ambassador who wpuld 
protest against their emigration, because their pagan tyrants 
swept them off in quality of malefactors ? Would it' be thought 
a good defence of his conduct to say, that they might join the 
malcontent advocates of liberty of conscience in Europe, fo^" 
that they had rebelled against the lawful idols of Japan ? 

It does not appear how Mr. King could have any duty to 
perform for America, contrary to the constitution of the coun- 
try, and not even authorized by the i^stj-uctions of the govern- 
ment. By the ninth section of the constitution, the migration 
of such persons as any of the existing states might think proper 
to admit, could not be prohibited by congress itself, when it 
was prohibited by Mr. King. None of the states had enacted 
any prohibition — ^the entrance to the uniop was consequently 
open to all the world, until Mr. King officially shut it against 9 
number of republicans from Ireland. In doing this, he violated 
the constitution in form and in substance ; he sinned against the 
letter and the spirit. Nor is this judgment the biassed opinioij 
of the suffering party alone : it appears to be that of the elec- 
tors of New-York, who, the other day, would not trust him 
vrith the guardianship of their rights^ 

The law of nations will bear out Mr. King as little as the 
constitution of America ; for though it does not permit that 
one country shall make another a place of legal an^d coippuUory 
banishment for crimes which are equally repugnant to the law3 
of every community, it did not hinder the friends of Irjsh inde- 
pendence, for the present subdued by. its enemies, from entering 
with them into a negociation, the basis of which was ^his tacit 
acknowledgment- 
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*^ Both parties cannot peaceably exist in the same realm. 

You 
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You are by the foreign aid of England, stronger in Ireland 
than we are. We will choose another residence more congenial 
to our principles, and to secure to you that we shall not pasa 
into an enemy's country, we consent to your having a negative 
on the place of our choice ; but we must have an equal negative 
on yours, to protect us against the effects of your resentment. 
Both parties, however, agreed on the same j)lace, and thedepar- 
ture of the emigrants would have been the voluntary result of a 
compact. 

Here is no judicial banishment. 

The republicanism of the emigrants, however it might; hara 
been looked upon by the British government, and may at thii 
day be looked upon by Mr. King, is certainly no crime against 
the laws and government of the United States. That spirit 
that did not crouch to a corrupt monarchy, but that dared to 
resist absolute power and fiagprant injustice, would only render 
its possessor the better citizen of a republic^ and is not foreign 
to the genius of this constitution. 

Unsupported by the law of nations^ condemned by the con* 
Stitution, Mr. King disappointed the assurance given by the 
Gong^ss of 1775 to the Irish nation^ with a prophetic view of 
the consequences of British tyranny, that the fertile regions of 
jimerica would in time afford them a safe asylum from oppression. 
An unfortunate opportunity occurred of proving the sincerity 
of that pledge ; and if we were to judge by his conduct only, it 
would appear an insincere and hollow artifice to procure tempo* 
rary assistance ; but the honour of America is not tarnished by 
his acts— "it is preserved in other hands* 

It seems as if this interference, for which Mr. King acknow- 
ledges he was without authority,* had originated altogether in 

. London* 

* Fide ietkr to Mr. Jackson^ 
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London^ and that the motive must have been very urgent which 
did not allow him to commit the Irish state prisoners to the 
mercies of the Adams administ^tion, and to the hospitality of 
the alien law. It was quite nugatory to apply for the consent 
of his govemmenty in a case where it had none to give or with- 
hold. The President, 'tis true, was empowered to send out of 
the country all such aliens as he should judge dangerous to the 
peace and safety of the Union ; but he had no authority to pre- 
vent any man from coming into these states; where security of 
his residence was left to depend on the correctness of his own 
demeanor. The law did not proscribe through precaution, nor 
condenm before the fact, and it were well if the minister had been 
as impartial. The British government, however, found more ad- 
vantage in the part he performed: his refusal furnished a pre- 
text for violating the faith that had been pledged to the state 
prisoners, and the odium of this perfidy was to be removed 
from the English minister. The treaty with them not proving 
^useful as was expected, the Anglo-Irish government grew 
more than ever incensed, and gratified its rancour thro' the in« 
terference of Mr. King. As a matter of self-defence, there- 
fore, those whom that gentleman already injured were justified 
in preventing, as far as they might, his having an opportunity 
of injuring them again. He had unequivocally taken part with 
their oppressors, and, for any thing they knew to the contrary, 
he continued still in the same disposition.' As republicans too, 
it was no recommendation to their confidence, that he wanted 
sympathy for the struggles of an enslaved people endeavouring 
to break from bondage. 

One of the offences charged upon the Irish, and one among 
the many pretexts for refusing redress to the catholics, is, that 
sixteen thousand of them fought on the side of America. That 
many more thousands are ready to maintain the declaration of 
independence, . will be their second offence; nor is it- perhaps 
less true, that the abettors of British maxims of government in 

this 
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Ait bovntrjr, wfll W thrijrs dHiivit to ixdiiidt tktm finom itf 
iM^toai. 

• • 

SoiMf eren of tkort rej^iAIicauM whom Mr. King^ prHiiin^ 
to preclude from the United 8tfttet> femid an itykmi in Pbitt^ 
galy ana there wai no remoastrance on At part of the mniMf 
of thst delpodc country. It was leaerted for the ^ofoj of s 
teptthlicto take Htkt ungenerous step, unauthorised hy the hW 
of nations, contrary to the first hw of America, attd hostSe t# 
die priictice and poKcy of her gofernttent* ' 



But in order to justify this unwarrantable act of Mr. Kiagt 
t!he Uhited Irishmen are defused by hb paitiztM, who ttitmpt 
to esubhsh that a tesistance to C^ovge the Third shouldbe a* 
exclusion from America i wfap brand with the name of crimt 
the most just and necessary opposition to o ppr t ss ton, if dmt 
nonafch be the opptessor. What sort, then, of Amerieana 
sne they who call it crime to lebel against tyranny ? How 
much fitter su^ beings for crawling in the. semtnde of moasp* 
chies, than for being memben of a free oommuaity, the rq^hta 
of which they hold but to betray. So kmg as they JwoiA 
Igiving any predse expknation of their political prfodpfas^ 
with respect to this goifemment, the secret fotidei ^f dm 
fiuth cannot, perhaps, be better ascertained than by remarkiiig 
the opinions thtfy ferm' on the ^emu that take place hi other 
countries* Let it then be remembered that Mr./ King and hia 
supporters claim the confidence of therepnblicaos in Americat 
by dechuing their adherence to the Britirii enormities i^ Inf^ 
Is^d, and by dSttimiatisg idl those who ware opposed to 

^hem. *- ' 

* 

What calumny, what abuse was not employed by the British 
government and its agents to sink the fiune aad sully the cha- 
racter of the leaders in the American lewllutiDn! If these 
slanders wtre to be evidenoe with posterity, th^ cause of fret- 

H dom 
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ddm yfOttU 1»e *c^M faction; tbe ftik V -ie^Mti^ w^uid 
named order» rice ind virtue would diange appeUations, Gtorgf 
the Third would appear a beneficent sovereign^ and Warren a 
ipditipiiA da^tg^n^e*. W^cyi^'^ii^ Idwg^a pwcriptiaii of 

llgtq# de««nWRd ^0 b? kaage4 ? W^ujd.rtif s^wj of |>|nkliji 
by, one pf |iia cal^g^et 9»ifH«1?i9i l)^?uffi<^t^ tip convict the, illuj* 
triQua pbilolopl^jF j^{ 47f>i«a pf |be wpw| pflpo^es | Thcj| 

vrhoBtrove to crouU^ tj^ «5f|j|>^B ^^ jl^g^trip^^ 
equally just, and more necessary ? 






:* Aft^ltfaoee/ 13A0 JfP <?p»W4> «m WWWflfi. 1?? : 4c WJWW 
Aa*<fef»ids tllKh[?r A |W^ ,€P8q««#i>y fcftse )^4 ^u^ 
Ma iil viuliQectioiiibf the jswc«fi>rsnd ^r]K$%i|x!l^t/$4 m ^b^ir s^ 
»im<tt& (mx^ fiP^g to^9^r i>uf sl^ fin^t^ ^R^ ^euoa of^» 
•tataheeb ^Itlis («r ihemii cid(iul|tion-ii^prii^G^an4 no> a^ ^ 
m4«estib9 tk£ fioTal'd«*y; The l?Wh. h^d. neen tfeat Fien^l 
4n3»ie!b'^£rtnch fleetsy French treasure *wet« spliced and ptfu^in- 
asd|iy Am^da^ and'thaft this 'tueeour had po$v>^uQy •conpfir 
« Initod *^ her independence* ' £1 1 ^simflib' . cicCu^natann^ ihfy 
J |nEftted»:;aiidiRrere promised similar fllid;> hnl the fron^. 1^ 
mSniig ji& mperfofmed/ Zn^iMid » ^ i^. ]^Q4age« 

t 4 • • . I . '...,. • ' 

1. % . 

1 As» iiQ!ivev;r» Ibe f^im^ of £itf Uod )i|i4 het^n hunA4e<i» hff 
stfHBtty avengedi in theiQstatoiee of thesf Uni^ %ate«, liproug^ 
^ eD^perationJdf ErMice» though i^vd^ hj ^ 9i^hi%t 
•prince fiJom moli^ii^jrf'.selfrii^pgSl^ it was perfectly, ayigenia^ 
e^i&JdiBr^i<:v« -^fca .coujitfy fi|ni»g«t -emaii^iRa^ion, to court 

h^r alliance again, and more confidently, after she bec|me-a 

republic. 
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cuYet a acagMir so oatjuhd and ji^p^^gry, Jsfii^ipjidjeptlj.i^. 
putedas a.'crimeto iheiJJni^ Iriahpi^p, who arc qaHed.agenfs 
of f ranoB) when they are in reality thfi tru^t friends of thejr 
r i country. 



^uiiitif ; If it ikM^iis f6 fdk of aiicellluf«lu«d^* O^ ^^ttlik 
iion of a ^realt nUtkn fieinj^ flie agenti of ft' Ai«^ power. A 
Action may betray a fto^i but a people can a^irc^ Settay^ 
HaeU. Tbe Orangemen Acffite Irelami^ to tile ^iewt of Brfi 
tiiin, itiid their 6#n eskoIOMiit ; 6ttt the Vttai Iriih ieek th^ 
Independence of their cbufttry, a*A are too mimetottt to Vi 
otherwHi^ benefited dMui iy her WdAire. The aBstird accusdJ 
iaon of thrir be&g agents of Fhmc^; it tittered^ by tliose tm^ 
only who condenui every thing (Hit teBdlt& jfr^Loit tfie inde* 
pendence and fTeedom of Irehtnd* 

Such also wai trie, cr^ o^the triilor Amott when he joi^d 
the Engiish agdnst htt«ativecoiihtrf . He dKdged^ to jnatirf 
himself and crfahinate the Atoeripiui rebeht that they had form* 
ed a leagte with France. While cdntummating hii treasoi 
agamtl the kidej^endence of'the ttates* he aSkcted to reprobate 
the co^>peration that prevented^ their returaing aa enslaved co* 
loniea under the Brifeiih yoke. • Id the tame way, the monarch* 
iau and Britiih hitelings accuse tihealtance of the Viuttd Imh^ 
loen vrith France^ exactly hecaute^hat aHianoe it necessary to 
the emancipation of Iieliiid i exactly becaase the domination of 
BAgland) through her afifiy^ through her gold^ throu|;h the 
trattorout adherence ot*' the faction of loyidikt in her pay, can- 
not be removed by the unasutted efibrta of the Irish. The 
pei^ddiout recommendi^n of these advisers is to have recousse 
sp anf mesuis bat such as would be effectual; 

' Nevmheless it is a £lbt histmically provedy that Irdand oh-* 
SatAedno^ redress of grievances but Mich as was extorted' ffoni 
Ker'oppiessor; and that, ih sotte jxieasuret t&rotigh the <i&eadt>^ 

France. 

lAill the difficulties of the American virar beset the British' 
dirottey-and lesssened its sense, of -security at home; until the 
powerful alliance d£> Brattce limped t^ withdi«w the cdonies 

b2 from 
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£ma U^ fok^mi mke ihfie fUt«t llu» fimnt £«ip^ ia 4# 
yciivefsei until the fl|etpf England ikuUeedaway before tliat ol 
frpoce in the Chanod, a»d en vnencipiiting army might have 
Ibeao fai^ded in Ireland a» w«ilas in Amediea ; wHil tbe leqpia^ 
tion ^ die Irithpfople^ feiofisroed by ibmt djcnmetancet, wat 
n^de for redress with ipni ;. not « 'link iras »taki» ftosi thtf 
beavy chain ei oppiessiqn ^tbound the fieedomaadprosperikfc 
ff Ireland for ages. Then alio>:for.the fitat limey the^normity 
of the popery l%wg ^ppiaied aeeens and impolitic to the Britisl| 
goyemment. 

Quriog the interval of peaee and strength between the dose 
of the American war end the b^inning of the Fren^ revolu* 
tion, the wiet^hednesa of the Jrisb was. again £»i^ten* But 
(befie latlei^ rendered wise by experience^ pref(;rred their claims 
amidst the ^rmiewed eopdsaimiainentSrpf their mihe^; once morci 
poncession was pro(9|ire4 ifoin fear.; George the Th^rdf disturb- 
f d by the tidomphs of France |nd .^ enthusiasm of Ubetty, re^ 
cmnmended his JrisK subjects to Jbis Irish Feriiamenti and. a re» 
Juctant repeal of the greatest -pavt of the aboinini^>Ie popery 
code was obtained on thai occasion. An abatiact pf dwse lawi 
is given in this publication) such as they etisted at the be* 
pnning of the French levolutiony that the adnuesii of the Bri« 
tish government may read in them the measm« of its advan* 
tages to four millions of svbjectsy and the m^ty ieasooa these 
men had for being loyal. That the laws have since been mostI|e 
fepealed» is due to the persevering zeal of the catholic commit* 
tee» to the enl^t^ned'co-^pcralion of ^ United IHshnM0» and 
to th^.terrors of Fi^/icb invasion^ enfioHrcing conoessiofi on ths 
alarmed policy of the British gov^nment. The itpeal did not 
flow from justice — ^for this had slept, until the army was to be 
removed from home to subdue the cause of liberty in Flanders, 
^or was it yielded only to the spirit of the people ; % as soon 
as the French nafy was ruined, the system of bigotry, and ex* 
elusion retnrnedy. t^ p<^>7 code was met mpre pax^ of ik» 

constitution 
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#Mititiitm» the oathoik bil Aid ivferai wtw toitfltA Mgelkrt^ 
from the precmctf of paiiiameiit^ the most fipdictiTe fetaecotMNi 
began againtt those who had extracted pnTilege from oppoitii* 
lui^y the ledieat gritoled la kw was naDMieitd atigatory ia pnc* 
tioe» md as the <be^of France sufataded, the iiaoal pcneeatiDg 
policy of the BridA government remed. Let thtm judge of 
die ifl^ortaace of the tauiehy the magnitude of the efeett wha 
eee hd«r much vrm obuined 9fbtn that &ead was pieMing> and 
thhl aotUng wiQ be gMnted DOW that it is i^BMyted to a diftaaocw 
The king's conscienee coidd eapituhte witk his feaiSf but is to» 
sanctified to yifiU. to justice* 

' - 
This bearauaflkpy tn tbecause of Ireland hoi been kidy i«* 
cognised as ^tich in eitpiess terms by Lord GiettTiQei and othet 
jnembera of the Sriliah cabinetk > Fr^nCe^ sftys his kvdfthip^ ll 
become so much suomer by the destroctio^ of tbe . power of 
J^xiisfta, that it is wtmMt to fpnUt that redMss of giietancOl 
this session, :arhadi qtiniltefs etaded ikt session befi»r^ Be« 
cause Irehwdf' he adds, is likely to become the theatie of fraff 
atirexpedieoe to^Mmoiliate thai br^pordoti of the l^ulecbm 
which has been hMMvtaUte moat ^ippesised^ 

r 

Thanks then to the enemies <i Enghdd for every ameKovot 
lioa of Ae conation of her Irish subjects. Her spontaneooa 
4iapeMasioas to tbem are diains and taxes* She hersdf foaau 
ed an ainaace «^ the Tufek and with iJie P<^, with^ev«rf 
pdwer however distant or howarer haied» in order to crush the 
oatfeeilt bbertiea of a ri^ ; but she txnpotes it as a crime to 
anf»tber Nation, thit jt sed» foieigii aid for the rtootery of its 
ftbeities. - He^ domiBion. oirer the ItiA kt and e#er has beeSf 
ui^ust, utigenerottsi and tyvaoni(bal« She haa coofiseaM neaily 
the whob i^nd ihnee times in the spiuoe of SQO^taars* Hef 
lordly adventurers habitually stirred up insurrection there for 
the express porpoie of confibcaliofa, as h«r haMdi creM a'fa- 
»me in lodk ht Ite aake .of {bttune. iU^vrh(lt1s to reader 

light 
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Bg&t tlin yokt; Hat diaracier of WUch wm ilie mac n tiitM 
^ty as it is in the times prtfient i 

' WhehEn^hhdsuteredunderthed^mMtkdespodamof JasMi 
Che Second, the could invite the Prkce of Change to her at* 
aistance with a Dutch amy, and die caHk that a glorious revo* 
lutibn i but tlie htoefit of her own example must not be jdeadtd 
i^nst her own tyranny, and she and her- partiaans calk thi# 
justice* Her mimona eveiy where, the Oran^man. at home, ditf 
ibrjrin AnieHai, these persecutors of Ireland's fiutlifulaAi&» 
V tents, may nevertheless behold, wkh. mortified envy, a natioil 
in which six centuries of shvery have not destroyed the kve of 
fitedbih,. tbt the desire oT independence i and let them read, in 
Ihis high-miiiiied pe r se v er an ce, the sure Puniest o^ emancipation; 
Yhotigh the UiiiKd Irish do not liow posse* li^y, they evince 
by their iMJii^ that they desenre it: vMukthatorthUrcahun^ 
tdators here proves how n&uch they themsdves are displaoedf in 
being cltiMk of the oid;^ five eotantfy 111 the #t^ 



* tVhileUie coikJuskHls 6t hntory attest the necessity of isU^ 
dependence, the partisans .of En|^ish dohninariofi propose con* 
jecture as a remedy for the future, and would have Irdand be 
contented, becaus^ they predict a happier ierafrom the Union. 
But of the purpose for which this measure was carried, and of 
the tendency of its benefits, some idea miiy b^lbnned Jn^the 
mowing^ among a thousand anecdotes ^"^ff MB0»raay, cob 
lector of the port of Waterford, assembfeohift yeomen on^ tfaf 
g^iieral parade in that city, and left' it to their option whethev 
they would sign in &voar of ^ the Union, or be shipped to Bo* 
tany Bay. Drmn to this ahemative, they embraced England 
yather thatt-tMnspoitatkm, mid were numbered vritktheen* 
fightened «4v6dltea of the intioqioralson of bdth parUamentfc 

I 

f 

Judging of thislast pesal kv, the act of Union, by all thoos 

that precede^ its eflecttng the fuui and degndatiott of. one 

; - country 
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eouatiy w31 Im po motivt for iu idinquithip^t hjA^ pthert 
fintU t]ie return of nfw ei^barratimefl(li» when t^ tp^t pf tht 
people* and the dread of France, bj overt force q^ extorte4 
concetAon, shall cauie ka meal. In the mean tinaef Ireland m 
as usefully represented as England would be after an Unioo 
wstjijthe great pation, in tirtue of which sliew;ould be iHm^ 
to 'tend in the proportion of one member to fiire to Bonaparteti 
conservative senate at Paris* What in reaBtr can the Union 
prove to Ireland* but the means of ginng immediatf Ij into the 
hands of England* the dominion which she exercised more dr- 
cuitouslj before: thua mdking thatchain press doser* which 
was alwa|p galling* The condusiye evi<|ence of histoiy i|^ 
that everr measure to the disadvantage of Ireland was uni&rmhr 
Ptrp^ocejl^ ^nd every t|^ in her fcvour as uni^rmlj reliated. 
Jyy 1^ f^vernijient pai:^y* Her dependence an^ subjection had 
already eiusted befo^re the Union viras enacted ; they character 
rised JjbuK condition of l^teland during several -conttpies of degra* 
dation and calamity* as long as the British parliament could 
make laws to bind hen 

. - • • • • r 

f ^ From the revolution*? said Mr. FStt* w^ debating tht 
Irish propositions in 1785* ** the system of England bad beea 
** that of debarring Irdand from the enjoyment and use of her 
f* own resources* c£ in^Jung the kingdom completely suJMervieqt 
<< to the interests and opulence of another* without suffering i( 
« to share in the bounties of naljiire* or profit by the mdustry of 

Ha own citixens.' 



Such is the effect of the connexion with Britain* as truly di^ 
picted by the minister of that country. The constitutioA 
and legiskture also* which the United Irishmen wished to r^ 
ibrm* ^receive the fdlowing chaiacter from the authority^ 
unquestionable on this point* of the same minister and his col- 
leagues s 
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' ^ Btttth^ imperfection of tl^e I]48h conflftitution is admitted, 
** attd to tliat ihust ll^*added the compVcated grievanees of 
^ the country at large^ ^c;*^-aO 'producing in a proportionate 
•• degree, mUery in one cxttentt, atd op^esslon in thg ofher.*'^' 

^ The course of erents v/UdA for some years past have Xtktn 
^ place IB Ireland, have firmly rivetted me in the opuiion, thai 
^ there nrast be sdmetliS^r radically wrong in the intertial situa^ 

« rion of lreland.^t ^ 

• • • . ,• * * 

« 

^ I m^ntain that the disorders of Ireland have grown chiefly 
^ out of the constitution of Ireland, eMabfished fef iear a cen- 
** tury and a half $ and it is impossible that a government, agi* 
stated as that of the sister kingdom has been/ a government 
«* dislocated in every limb, could ^joy health, or long survive 
^ these diseases,- some dow, some acute, which make her sickly 
*' of aspect, and feeble of heart ; but the seeds of d£e mischief 

•• are in the constitution itself;"!: - i . f- -^ 

. ' . . . f 

e 

<f Does there, or does there not, exist a necessity for a change 
*< in the system of the Irish government. I declare 1 never con- 
^ versed with any well informed man from Ireland, who did not 
^ say that the present state of things, as they now exist in that 
*< country, eould not continue, consistent with the general safety 
•« of the empire.** J 



« ti 



<< It is a melancholy, but I fear an incontestible truth, that 

^ the state of Ireland has at no period of its history, with' which 

<< we are acquainted, been such as to^ afford satisfaction to any 

"  • ••.mind 

• Sfeeci of Mr. Piit, Mates on the Unions Vide Delreft 
fetrRamentary Register. 

f Lord Hawkeshury. Ibid« 
X' Mr. IVindham. Ibid. 
$ l^GrenvUk. Ibid* 
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<< mind that can appreciate the condition^ of citil society* The 
•« bounty of Providence has indeed been displayed in that coiui« 
try by a fertile soil, and by abund^t means of internal im« 
provement and prosperity ; its inhabitants have not been lesa 
*^ distinguished than those of Great Britain, in corresponding 
<< stations in life, for eloquence, lor literary and scientific ac« 
** quirements, and for those talents and exertions which havo 
'* established the naval and military renown of the British empire. 
** Their form of government is the same as ours, but it wants ita 
** true characteristic-~it does not, like ours, bestow and receive 
** general confidence and protection ; it is not, like ours^ con* 
** nected with the indissoluble ties, with the obvious interestSi 
** the feelings and the sentiments, of the great body of the 
•fpeople.*'* J 

<* I might add, without exaggeration, that in the six hundred 
« years tince the - reign of Henry the Second,, there has been 
^* more imhappiness in Ireland, than in any other civiHzed na« 
** tion, not actually under the visitation of pestilence or internal 
<* war ; neither prosperity, nor tranquility, nor safety, wero 
** to be expected from a government founded in the pretensions 
'* of a small part of the community, to monopolize the repre* 
*^ sentation, patronage, and resources of the whole. "f 

w 

Here we have the incontestible evidence of the adversaries o? 
Irish independence, to substantiate the evils of the connexion 
which the United Irishmen wished to dissolve, and the vices of 
the constitution which they meant to reform. . They and the 
king's ministers agree upon the iniquity of the system to which 
Ireland was subjected : both parties equally admit that the Irish 
constitution was full of disease, incapable of giving protection^ 
undeserving of confidence : that this connexion and this consti- 

c tution 

• 

* ilfr. Addington, Vide Ddrei*i Parliamentary Reguter* 
f LordAukland. Ibid. 
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ttition ifttott^d Irehnd in disorder^ lioverty^ t«t1)tilenc^ and 
ifretchednesd) made her suffer for %i% hundred years more thail 
any other nation uj^on earth, and prodftced the eMfr^nii of mi* 
#fciy and dfpfessiort. 

The EngUsh gorefnnaent, the tfery «Ottrce of all tho«e erilg^ 
proposes, as a remedy, that the Irt«h shall place themselves more 
fidly m its po^cti The United Irishmen, On the contrary, ap* 
peal to history against this madness. They observe, in ,17^9, 
^hen a free trade was eltorted froiA the necessities of England, 
diat this first step to prosperity was a step towards independence* 
They find in 1782, by withdvawing farther from the control of 
Ingland, in esta^ishing the exclusive right of legislating for 
herself, that Ireland added to her dignity, an^l increased her 
happiness. 

^ Thtis the proscribed and cahtmniated Irish, whose crime is t6 
have endeavoured tp substitute a diffdrertt constitution in place 
of that which produced the extremes of misery and oppression, 
Inay, if they value such testimony, quote in support of their pro- 
ceedings the confessions of those very ministers who persecuted 
them for such acts. But it is for the guilty to justify ; for themi 
who dealt banishment, murder, torture, and martial4aw, amon^ 
the opponents 'of that connexion and constitution, which have 
produced more unhappiness where they were established, than 
any other civilized nation ever suffered in six hundred years.->-» 
What demons of evil ! to uphold a system so barbarous, by 
deeds so feul. If they be more wicked, .they are less base, 
however, than the persons who approve of that system of con- 
duct, witliout the same motives of personal interest. It is owing 
to the attacks and calumnies of such men that this publication 
h offered to the world for the elucidadon of transactions which, 
were they not maliciously misrepresented^- it would now be unne- 
cessary to explain. 
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THe f}r«t piece after the introduction^ ia a part pn|y of a larger 
work, formerly contemplated by its author, and so far executed 
whije he was confined in Fort George; but which, from the ur- 
gency of other avocations, he has entirely laid aside. It is so 
Juminous as far as it proceeds, that we must regret it could not 
all be finished by. the same hand. It contains information not 
to be found elsewhere, cpnsisting for the most part of things 
personally known to the writer, or conununicated to him by 
friends and intimates, who were themselves conversant with what 
they related. Nevertheless, the e^say of Mr. Emmet is more a 
elation of what was done by the United Irishmen, than by 
their opponents. A more* ample detail, therefore, of the acta 
qf ofEitrage and despptism practised by the Anglorlrish govern- 
ment during the same period^ is still wanting te complete the 
picture. 

After thisi there iidtervenesa large chasm ; the third piece, 
loeing no n^pre than the recital o£ one transaction, which took 
place at the distance of two years and a half from any of thos^, 
^[elated ia the essay^ 

Indeed nothi)ig here forestalls tlie intended publication of which. 
\ gave a short prospectus last year. One that shall exhibit a 
comprehensive view of the policy of the English cabinet in re- 
gard to Ireland, Uiat shall detail its baleful nature in the miseries^ 
it inflictedi and the prosperity it marred ; that shall connect 
with these the various acts of licentiousness and cruelty of ita 
agents, whether corrupted natives or others j. shew the disastroua. 
but instructive consequences of subjection to a foreign povrTj^^ 
and d^velope to Irishmen the full extent of their obligatiois to^ 
CJreat J^tain, 
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,/IlFTER the king*8 recovery from his indisposition in 1789f 
the parliament of Ireland became an object of ridicule and con-* 
tempt from its profligate versatility, Several measures, founded 
more or less on popular principles, were proposed by the Oppo- 
sition; they ifrere, however, uniformly lost, sUid the failure seemed 
to excite but little public interest. 

The year 1790 was for the most part spent in the agritation 
and corruption of contested elections. 

But an event Was now taking place, which seemed cal[culated 
to make an epoch in the history of every nation, and which has 
peculiarly acted on the condition of Ireland. The French revo* 
lution was beginning to unfold its immense importance. In or- 
/der the better to understand its effects on that country, it may 
be advis&ble to take a short vievy^ of its situation and political 
sentiments at that period. 
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The situation of Ireland, in respect^ to' atrengtli» dpolencCf 
^ prosperity and happine$S| wa^ never a subject of exultation or 
^ praise to d^e huaiaiie xxc reflecting mind. Her destitution of 

^ every manufacture but one, her fisheries unexploredi her noble 

J • 

^ I^arbours iuioccupie4t licfr navigable rivers unheeded, her inl^d 

. improvements neglected, her unreclaimed bogs and mountains, 

'^ ^ Im ijnQultivajB^ %^» ^^F Wejnployed; l^qu^eless, starv^, vn» 

^ educated peasantry, had been long the theme of sorrow to the 

y patriot, smd of contempt to the unfeeling. That her situation^ 

in niany of these respects, had greatly imffoved within the ten 

preceding years, cot^d not admit of doubt ; but enough stiU 

remained to excite (considerable >discontents in a suffering people, 

and to deserve the most serious attention from an honest govern^ 

- ment. Whatever may have been the amount of those grievan* 

ce8> they gave ria^ to very opposite opinions, as to their cause, 

' Some supposed^^what has also been asserted of the negro 

race—^that tl^ Irish we^ an inferior, sen^ibrutal people, i|icapa« 

t)le of maqaging the ailairs of their country, and submitted, by 

the necessity of their ilature, to some superior power, froni 

whosf^ interference and strength they n\}ist exclusively derive 

^eir domestic tranquility, a? well as their foreign prQt;ection ; 

and to whose bounty they must owe whatever they can enjoy 

of trade, commerce, comfort or opulence. Those who enter* 

tained this opinion, said, that from the insigni^cant extent and 

unfortunate locality of Ireland, she was doomed to be dependent 

either on England or France ; and that, of course, not only gra- 

^ ^itude, but policy shouM^ m^aHe her oKng to that state, with 

whom her interests had been interwoven for ages, 'and froip 

whose fostering prot^ctipn she had derived her civil and religiouf 

liberty, together with all the^essings of which she could boasts 

These assertions, both of a na;tural inferiority, and of the immu* 

table necessity of submission, which had been for ages not uix» 

common in England, chiefly found their Irish advocates in those 

who might lay claim' to be/regeuerated by the JTorce of English 

connexion^ 
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Connexions and babits, or who» at least, fek tliemselres qaalSSeot 
by a pecnliar felicity of exception, to fifl the ofices and cnjof 
the emoluments of the Irish govenmient* 

Others, however, whose pride, perhaps, itoxAi not ^ermii 
tliem to allow a natural inferiority, asserted, that the soitrce oi 
Ireland's misfortunes was to be traced back to remote antiquity. 
«< History, and a knowledge of her laws and goVcmm;ent enable 
<« us,** they said, « to detect the cauSfe of aB her catamitiei* 
*« She was subdued and ruled by the sword ; she i^as depopu- 
** lated by the ravages of War, and wasted by, perpetual and 
** bloody conflicts between settlers and natives i she was dcea- 
^ sionally tran((mlised By despoiling from a fredi ix>rtion of 
<< the aboriginal inhabitants, their hereditary properties } and 
" r^>eopled through confiscation and forfeitures. Even the 
^< Reformation itself, by wMch so many other countries were il« 
«< lustrated and improved, VTas made an instrument for bruta* 
^ Kzing Ireland* Without consulting the opinions of the Irish | 
^ tdthout compassionating or endeavouring by reason to dispel 
*< their errors ; without affording means of improvement, or time 
•* for those means to operate, their religion was regulated by act 
*• of parliament, to the precise standard of English faitJu AU 
•• though the natives entirely rejected, and scarcely any, even of 
* the settlers, adopted these ne\^ tenets, yet, by force of the act 
« of uniformity^ every man was compelled to attend oh, and 
«* conform to the Protestant Worship j wh9e, by force of a i^yal 
*• proclamation, every man was interdicted the exercise of the 
•« Catholic religion, its clergy were banished, and the severest 
^ penalties denotmceS against those who dared to give them hoa» 
'< pitality or shelter* Nor was this all, a code of cUsfranchise* 
M ment, robbery, persecution, oppression and debasement was 
4< farther, and in Aiore civilized times, erected as a buttress to 
f « what might in mockery have been called, the church of Ireland* 
^* The inhabitants of that devoted eountry, in name a nation, in 
*< fact a province planted with a colony-^were studiously kept 

« at 
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* at variance and distracted by civil and religious pretexts, tha^ 

* they might never coalesce for the attainment of national objects* 

* Her government was permitted to extend over the land, only 

* in proportion as the English pale was widened ; and even then, 

* its members, for the most part, from their birth or dispositionsy 
its feelings, legislation and ordinances, were entirely English. 

* Whenever a clashing of interests between the two isles was per* 

* ceived or apprehended, Ireland was forced to yield to the over* 
** bearing ascendancy of an insatiable and jealous rival. Her 

* commerce was fettered, her manufactures surrendered, her raw 

* materials deHvered over, her population drained, her resources 

* exhausted, her agriculture neglected — ^aD to aggrandize the 

* power from which her government was derived, and with which 
< her governors are connected. 



*^ If, in one instance, a brilliant exception cheers the afflicted 
** memory, to what is it to be attributed — ^to the military array 
•* of Ireland — ^to the transitory display of something like iia* 
«* tional energy in the Irish people — to the alarm of England— • 
** to the panic of its government, lest another oppressed province 
•* should imitate the example of America, and assert its indepen-* 
•* dence, in alliance with France. The restrictions on the Irish 
*< trade were repealed by the English parliament itself, in 
** the moment of consternation and weakness : their removal* 
•* was not a gift from liberality or aflfection, but a restoration- 
*< from fear. Even the constitutional arrangements of 1782, in- 
** significant as subsequent experience has shewn th^m to be^ 
«« were solely produced by the momentary influence of the Irish 
•< people, on the English government. The parliament of Ire- 
** land constantly resisted every proposal for asserting the na- 
** tional independence, so long as that resistance was agreeable 
** to the ministers of England ; nor did its cameleon colour 
• <* change, until the object on which its undeviating eyei werft. 
<^ fixed had assumed a short-lived splendour* 
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" Those arrangementsy howeyer, gave to Ireland no more 
than the meer name of independence. She it Atill a province^ 
and still destitute of a national goTemment. Her rulers are 
^ English, and totally divested of all kind of Irish responsibility* 
<< Her legislature is devoted to the English ministry, and practi* 
« cally unconnected with the Irish nation. On the lords it 
^ would be absurd to bestow a thought ; nor are the commons 
<> deserving of more attention. Three-fourths of the people are 
** formally exduded, by the Catholic laws* from being counted 
^ among their constituents ; and the other fourth is but as dust 
^ in the balance. Exclusive of private adventurers in the poh'« 
<< tical market* about thirty individuals* principally lordsy pos* 
M sess the power of returning a majority in the. house of com* 
<< monsy and even two-thirds of the representation are engrossed 
<< by less than one hundred persons. These wholesale defers as 
** regularly sell their members as a country grazier does his cat« 
<< tie, and the steady purchaser is the British agent. Such it 
<< the Irish government. 

•* As to inferiority of nature,*' added they, " it is peculiarly 
** absurd, when asserted of a people composed of settlers from 
« so many different countries. It is obviously false of the Irish» 
•« who, even at home, though deprived of whatever stimulus to 
** genius or industry may result from trade and commerce ; 
<* though nearly interdicted from education by law, and for the 
** most part, debarred from it by poverty ; though brayed and 
<« crushed under the weight of so many vicious institutions, yet 
« show themselves sagacious, brave, warm-hearted and enter-^ 
«* pnsing : but when abroad, they are released from the op- 
•< pressions of their native land, and can enter into the career of 
<< fair and honourable competition ; then, even unsupported by 
*< interest or connexions, they prove themselves worthy of the 
4* utmost confidence, and of the highest distinctions in council 
«< and in the field. 
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: •* As to tlie natural necessity of seeking i^rotection from a 

V superior state, it w scarcely credible," said they, ** of a country 
** which i« intersected with navigable rivers and indented with 
** the finest bays ; which is blestj with a temperate climate, a 
•• diversified and fruitfid schI, productive mines and. inexhaustible 
^ fisheries; which is also sicuaited in one of the most advan* 
• tageous point* for Ufliveisal cottifiAerce, particularly since th« 

V rapidly encreasing demsuids of America^ seem to open an in« 

^ cakukble market. The assertion can pot be true of a coun* 

^ try, which, in itself protieetcd by its insukd- situation, contain^ 

•* 19,000 square miles x which, by being sacrificed' to the ag« 

^ grandisement of England, ' and turned into it^ best market^ 

^ instead of its most formidable competitori^. has probably en« 

^* Creased the capital and opulence of that kingdom by almost 

^ one third ; which, notvvitlisfcanding repeated war8» cojistairt 

•* emigrations, and the want of trade, manufactures, or agricul- 

•^ turc> has beeu able to create and support a population of 

*^ five million^ | which furnishes to Europe some of her mosi 

** distinguished officers, to Ihe British army about one half of 

«* its soldiers, and to her navy almost two thirds of its sea^men ; 

•* and which, afber paying the experices of its own extravagant 

** government, and many useless establishments, is able to pour 

•* without reserve or return, four millions annually into the lap 

*< of Brita]n<%-even perha|)8 an in&nitely larger sum, if a fair e»- 

«* timate could be made of the enormous rents, unproductively 

** remitted to Irish absentees — and of the losses, that Ireland still 

<* sustains, to the benefit of England, by the slowly disappearing 

*< effects of those .comanercial restraints* which for a century, an* 

^ nihilated her trade, in every article but linen ; and which, hy^ 

** their siu^iving consequences, still continue to surrender her fo«- 

'< reign and domestic mairkets to a country, in ^atursd produo 

** tiuns, as welLas in every ct^xunercial a^d maaafaQturiug point 

1^* of view, essentially ier rival/' 

I 

Scarcely arty, however, of those who cntfcrtained the«e senti* 
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«nent«, haAotired a thought of destroying tke cohnexkm between . 
the two kingdoms. " Ireland,*' said they:, " in its early infancy 
** received an incurable organic injury, whi^h will allrays prevent 
«« her rising to her natural strength and stature as a nation.-** 
«* But since it is incurable, it must be borne with resignation J 
♦< and the best office that affection or science can peifonn, is to 
** reKeve, by occasional pailiattvts, whatever symptoms may be* 
f* come urgent or -dangero^* - LA tis endcatour to pfocinw 
«< some a\leviation for our peasantry, by encouraging agricuitu«« 
<< by bettering their situation, and by mitigating their burthens 
« -—let u^ bargwn, as jrucfently as we can, for the commercial 
<* arrangements ^hat remain unsetded-^ut, aboye ajji things, let 
^^ «s labour to give a nadon|i!ii aod patriotic spirit to ouir legislat 
*^ tur?, by restrainmgdie fbrce of English in^senoe^ by check* 
4< iiig the profligate extent of corrttption, ani by correcting th^ 
^ aiormou^ unequal and madaqciate sitate of the repi«s^ritatt<ni 
<^« in par^ajnent/* Sufch were the views and objects of even tlid 
most ardenit lirish patriots before ^ coniineacetBetot of tH^ 
fiieuph revolution^ 

It must not be 6uppt>$eA that one or dfcher irf the vi»ry i>^o* 
ajte opinio^ ^iret^dy. stated, resj^ctiirg the^cause o£ Iwilittd's 'chl- 
femities, and the system of pofity she shoidd pursue, was en3ter% 
tained, in its f^l extent^ bytvcry peiisqrt in the cowntry. 6it 
the cont,rary,( eath itttermediMe sefttlntiettt h^ its advocates ? 
ftiid, contradictory a» t?he ext!TE*he4 ifeay appeal, they were ^ohie^ 
times hfended, ahnO»t always ^i>^erailied and Wio^I^ed, a<icorditt^ 
to the ctifferent -points of vie>^^ lA whicti the BrWsh^constiittitioiV 
a^ connexiofl, wefe regar^ from inl^esats &r pt'ejudic^3;"f;v5tit* 
€*ducatron or httbitSi fi^ iliformatioi^t. or ig^rtorah^i, from Itfet^:.* 
sj4erateicije8s o» dee^ rtiflect^ion.^ B^Ji{>* » fenot^Ietfgc 6F thyse* 
points of view, may be best obtaineii; by ^kattiiiiftigi^iilbfthcSi'te^ 
and opinions of" the leitding relrgiou& «&^s^ * 

Religion may be. mi lot, hay^. s^pmted ftrdjurf ihi(y twi* 

® ^ people^ 



/ 
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people, the Protestants and Catholics ; the Protestants were di- 
vided into the members of the church of England and the Dis- 
senters. Both of these had been in their origin foreign colonists^ 
introduced and enriched in consequence of long continued mas- 
sacres and warfare, of confiscations and new grants, of ousters 
under the popery laws, and acquisitions as.protestant discoverers ; 
by all of which the original Irish had been systematically dis« 
possessed or extirpated, and the ,dependance of their country os 
another state,, permanently secured* 

The members of the church of England, not exceeding on# 
tenth of the people, possessed almost the whole government and 
five-sixths of the landed property of the nation, which they in- 
herited by odious and polluted titles. For a century they had 
nearly engrossed the profits and patronage of the church, the 
law, the revenue, the army, the navy, the magistracy and the 
corporations pf Ireland, deriving their superiority and conse- 
quence from the interweavipg of the ecclesiastical establishment 
with the- civil authority of the country. Independent of .reli* 
gious animosity, their desire to retain what they possessed, made 
. them, regard with aversion and mistrust the catholics, whom they 
iiad oppressed, and from whoin they dreaded a resumption of 
pix>perty, should any change render the measure .practicable ; 
and their eagerness to monopolize what they so' largely enjoyed, 
excited the jealousy of the dissenters, who shared with them 
^jnewhat of theeinoluments of power, Conscious alsp of their 
liatural weakness, they saw their only security it\ the superiority 
and assistance of England ; to the aggrandizement of which 
tjiey were therefore uniformly devoted^ The protection of that 
country was indeed afforded to them ; but in return they, paid 
the surrender of the commerce and liberties of Ireland.-f« 
X)uring the American revolution, concurrent circumstances 
had enabled and enqbo]dened the other sects to hurry them into 
measures, by which that commerce and those hberties were par- 
tially resumed ; but their dispositions remained unchanged, and 

faithful 
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faithful to their interests, they still contintied to defend the 
British connexioDi as tlie bulwark of their importance and 

gtrength. 

The Dissenters, who were originally settled for the most part- 
in Ulster, regarded no doubt with filial affection the country 
from whence they came, and with contempt and dislike the' 
people whom they.displaced— rthey also detested catholics with 
the fanatic fervour that charactei-ised the early disciples of Knox 
9nd Calvin. Their descendants, however, possessing few overgro^ii* 
''landed properties, and being mostly engaged in manufacture! /• 
and trade, did not feel a dependance on England a^ essential to 
their existence or happiness ; but they felt the commercial res- 
trictions to which it gave rise as injurious to their prosperity 
and pursuits. They were twice as numerous as the LutheranS9 
and had not the same inducement of weakness and fears, foif 
Seeking siipport and' succour in the arms of a foreign power.— , 
The predilection for their native country being therefore checked 
by no extraneous causes, they gradually ceased to consider 
themselves in any other light than Irishmen-r-they became znxu 
ous for Ireland's welfare, and sensible to its v^ongs. Lovers o^ 
Liberty, and almost republicans from religion, from education 
and early habits, they sympathised vdth the Americans, when 
that kindred people was struggling to shake off the British 
yoke— they principally composed in their own island the never- 
to-be-forgotten volunteers, and most energetically raised their 
▼oices and their arms in favour of its commercial freedom and 
constitutional independence, . as far as those points were at that 
time understood. They were even suspected of aiming at sepa- 
ration from England. There was, however, no union of senti- 
ment or sense of common interests among the difierent religious 
sects sufficiently strong to justify the hope that Ireland oouli^ 
maintain itself as a distinct power; and many, in whom tjie 
efforts pf the transatlantic colonies had neccfsafily excited 

congenial 
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«Ot)geniai wishes^ a|>pFehend^ that it must be dependitnt on 
4i^r Eaglaud or Francef 

In this ^ alternative the dissenters saw no room to hesitate : 
far liowever great tlftir admiration of America and its constitu- 
tions) they preferred England when contrasted with France, foi* 
the freedom of its government ; and would not by a chang-e of 
masters risk the hprrors gf popery and slavery yfh,k;)i they had 
b^en taught to believe and boast, that theiv forefathers had 
<^mbated and repelled* They ho'vveyer continued to be distinv 
guished by their seal in pursuit of parliamentary reformy i^nd of 
^very other measure fq^uiided pn the princi|»le6 of deoiQpracy and 
liberty* 

The catholics were the descendents of the primi^iYe Irish, or 
of those early settlers whom the reformation had identified vs4th 
the aboriginal inhabitants. While in the violence of contest, the 
adheretits of the pope every where regarded with hatred and hor* 
ror the sects that had separated from his church, unquestionably 
the Irish catholics strongly participated in the common fbelings ; 
but they were rapiiily disappearing in Ireland as in the rest of 
^urope* Those men, however, still continued estranged froxQ 
tHtir protestant countrymen by causes much more substantial thaa 
rehgious bigotry, They were nearly three-fourths of the popu^ 
lation, and instead of enjoying the estates of their fore^hers^ 
t^ey scarcely possessed one fiftofenth of the landed property of 
the kingdom. To this state they had been reduced by variouB 
causes which might have been forgotten in the lapse of years» 
but that one still remamed in the code called the Popery hwSf 
ivhich^by i^ cohtinued operation perpetuated the rem«nbrance 
9f the past, excited resentment for the^present, and apprehen* 
fions for the future. Nor was that the only injury tKey expe* 
jienced from these laws, which undermined the affectiops, con* 
trouled the attachments, restrained the industry, closed the pros- 
pects, prohibited th^ education, a^d punished the religion of 

those 
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those agsdnst wkom tkey v^trc enacted. This code liad imfeel 
•aii^mi some nutigation within the last twelve yean; but 
4eaiough^tiil liemauied to injare and to degrade.* 

The etfect oi^ ^uch 1 toUij^licated syittm of perBecutiod ttni 
tip^ite96ion upon its Tictims ikiay be easily ccincefv«d« Thepes^ 
oantry were reduced to a lamentable sta;^ of phyaicai wretched* 
Hess and moral degradation* Even the gentry wcfre broken 
dbw^a ; and, though kdividuaUy.bnave, and ckavaeteristieaUy rath 
tion^d, they ^naed devoid of- collective courage aod political 
•pirit* The catholics )o«««d Ireland with entbufiiasniy not only 
as their coiiintry> but as the partner of their talanutie&— ^to the 
actual interposition of England^ or to its immediate influence^ 
they l»eribed their suffeitngfl, civil sudd reMgi(»iSy with those of 
» their foro&thers* Hereditary hatred therefore^ and sense of in* 
• jfury» had always ' conspired vmh national pride and patriotism) 
r- to make them adverse to tl|at coiHitr)r> and enemies to British 
f connexion! ThU they had often manifested, when there was a 
prospect of dotag it with success. Now however they appeared 
•nly anxious to soften the rigours of thdr situation by an uni- 
form support of goverameBt, whi(fh had carefully insinuated to 
' ibem, that it was their' protector against .the other sects, but 
most especially against the dissenters, and that it alone prevented 
the severe execution of the popery laws* This obsequiousness 
on the part of the catholics, their former well known attachment - 
to the French court, while they could bope for its assistance, and 
lome remaining prejudices against their religion itself, caused 
them to be regarded by the protestants as unfit for liberty and 
liostile to its establishment. 

Much mutual daknist and alienatioR naturally flowed from 

f tbia dififejpence of interests, sentimentfr and opinions. Some pro- 

.gres$ towwds conquering them, had, indeed, been, made in the 

time 

r 

\ 

* See jifpemlix far a general vhw of the Pofertf Laws, i 
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tune of the Volunteers; but the antipathies of centuries wer* 

farl from being completely removed* tor that reason, when, ia 

.• the Volunteer convention, called together in 1784", for the pur- 

. pose of bringing about a parliamentary reform, the delegates 

^ from Belfast, obedient to the early liberality and enlightened in- 

> structions of their constituents, supported the equal admission of 

. f Catholics to the rights of free men, they were left almost alone* 

The plan of representation |)roposed by that assembly, was 

founded on the exclusive privileges of protestants $ and because 

its base was so narrow (the prejudices of the times not perhaps 

admitting of its being enlarged) it was easily defeated ; for the 

people felt no interest in that from which they were to derive 

no benefit. The French revolution, however, paved the way 

for the entire accomplishment of what the volunteer institutioa 

had begun. A catholic country had, by its conduct, contra*. 

dieted the frequently repeated dogma, that catholics are unfit for 

liberty ; and the waning glory of the British constitution, seem* 

cd to fade before the regenerated government of France* These 

things sunk deep into the minds of the dissenters, who likewise 

. saw another lesson of liberality enforced by their new teachers 4 

\ that no religious opinions should be punished by civil disfran« 

chisement. The catholics on their part, perhaps, derived 

some instruction from the same event. If there was any 

tmth in the imputation of their being unfit for freedom, 

whicl) is much more than problematical, it must be confessed 

that this striking example quickly changed their opinions and 

feelings ; and that as the French revolution reconciled the pro- 

testant reformer to his catholic countrymen, so it ripened the 

tatliolics for liberty. 

Another circumstance seemed also to draw nearer together 
the catholics and dissenters, and to excite in thein a common 
admiration of that revolution ; an identity of opinions and in- 
terests on the subject of tythes, which had for many years been 
a topic of violent discussion at home, and were recently abolished 
« t in 
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in FriuR:e. No.vrhere perluipsoii earth, -wefe tythes more impo' 
pcdar» oc eonaidered .by ^tiie people as .avgveateroprinvafiee tiiatt 
iarlieJand. They weit to the suppoittof an cetabhshied derg^ 
dbat ipreafihed a*, rdigion 'wfakh was. adopted by 91^^ one-tenth- of 
the nation, and which was not.meTdlpdaabdieTed, buLcoaaideced 
as heresy, by three-fourths of those that ^were forced to pay 
litmw They had h^n tbe.^reqvait subject ^f partial insurrec- 
tipn, ^|1 :V^r^alwyiy» the^ fertile som^e of ^i^neral disconttenti 
•o^thi^' the.< l^repcb: reformers, by abolishing them, exceedingly 
^^reased the nuBobers, and awpk^ /tl^etnprgy of their Irish ad-i 
mirers. Accordingly, the approbation of that revolution was 
t)Ky early, aa wdl asei^tensive in XreJand;- and ^the -impulse it 
Communicated .to the* public mind has given direction -to all that 
country's si^Mequent political proceedings. 
-• • - • • 

The example of France, in not permitting civil^disqualtfica^ 

lion to result- from any profession of religious belief, impressed 

itaeif most powerfully on .the minds of. many protestants. They 

tAt- not only the jusdoe,- but the wisdom of Hberality, and be« 

cavie convinced that a simil^ measure, with an entire oblivion of 

all religious ./feuds and jealouaies, was necessary to the peace and 

prosperity of Ireland^ - Some o£ tham,. considering more ma?* 

tiirely the.argmnents respecting liie admission of caf^Kxlics to tht 

rights of .citizenship, .which had beeni^nitlessly urged in 1784^ 

during the exertions fer amending the pariiamentary representav 

tioBy and deriving instruction from the defeat of th^t measure 

to- which^ they were ardent friends, wished to array tha 

men^m of that religion also in support of reform, by giving 

them an interest in its success^ If it were combined with car 

tholic emancipation, and that its other protestant advocates 

could be induced to forega their aectarial prejudices, the chance 

HL&vour o£ both objects would be iniinitdy increased by tht 

union, .r JR;efona .wouhL be again, raised from the neglect inta 

which it had fallen since its rejection by parliament,' and would 

4kaive,additiom^ coiuftqueacefcQaaa. freffa reinforcement Qf4>o- 

• ^ M ' pular 
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puhr soppdrt* l*fae balholks would odunt afnotig tken* 
those whose hostility had hitherto appeared, to he the chief ob« 
itacle to their nelief $ and the two sects being engaged in pur* 
suit of the same object, their fontier distrust and animosities 
would vanish before their common interesU 

- ^The iirst step to#ard8 tUt ajccomplishment of this plan^ w«S 
tiaturally taken by the dissenters in the north, whose habit of 
public discussion, ardent love of liberty, and greater indepen* 
dence on government, emboldened them to begin. They felt ' 
also that^ ad their forefathers htid been pre-eminently instrument 
tai in 'oppressing the catholics, justice as well as. policy, required 
them to make the earliest advances towards conciliation an<l 
union. Before that time, the violent prejudices, vaunted siipe^ 
riority^ and repulsive arrogance of the protestants in general, had 
placed such a gulph' of separation between the followers of the 
two religions, that the cs^holics iht most eniightened and attach- 
ted to liberty, despaired of effecting any thing in conjunction 
wth their countrymen 5 and^oVvever reluctantly, were forced 
to purchase occasional mitigations of the penal code by deptii« 
dency on the court and humble sohcitations at the Castle. But 
it is unquestionable, that when that body saw itself likely to be 
. supported by a considerable portion of the protestants* it mani# 
fested a perfect willingness to make common cause. The spirit 
of religious liberty having made g^at. progress in the province 
of Ulster, it was intended at a public celebration of the French 
revolution, on the 14th July, 1791, at Belfast, the political 
capital of the north, to introduce a collateral resolution in favour 
of admitting the Catholics to the rights of citizenship ; which 
was however withdrawn, from an apprehension that the minds' 
iof those present were not yet fully prepared for the measure* 
It was shortly afterwards received and adopted by the first Bel« 
fast volunteer company, a remnant of the old volunteers* 

That resolution drew from the catholics of Elphin and James^ 

town^ 
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fowniy ^lien, expresuve of |heir (hanks, which were forwarded 
fo Belfast ; and this a( the time abnost unheeded event, wi^s 
the first foundation of am union which in its progress seemed 
destined tp strike a tr^endons blow against Briti^ connexion. 

More energetic m^sures remained still to be adopted. Clubs 
were long used in Great Bntam and Ireland for the accom* 
|>Hshnient of ppHtical obj^ts* At thi|^ very time, the parlia« 
mentary opposition^ with i^s adhetent^^ was associated under 
the name of the WIdg Cluh^ the most public spirited citizens 
pf Dubhn, had formed themselves into a society caUed the IVhi^t 
ojike Capk/Jf and other dmilar institutions existed in the coun«v. 
ti*y*parts of the kingdom, particularly 'at I^lfast : all professing , 
to reviye the decaying principles of whiggism. Tp the French, 
-}iowever, is the worU indebted for completely demonstitiUng 
^he political el^cy of clubs ; and the proof they were, thea 
eiving pointed out thel advantage of employing an instrument 
which promised sp inuch benefit, and which seemed peculiarly 
calculated for overcoming thos^ an^pathies that opposed the 
progress of refers ill Ireland. The Clubs' already eiistablished 
seemed by the ancient principles of the party from which theyr. 
^ere nsoned) as wel^as by the prejudices of many of their mem- 
bers, rather- to exclude religious toleration* In consequence 
therefore, of an agreement between some popular characters ii| 
^e North and some of xj^t most enterprising Catlv^Uc^ of I)ub<-. 
IJD, together vrith a few members even of the established church, 
whom the progressive, spirit of the times H^d liberalized, socie^ 
tjes were to.be instituted for uniting together the great obj^cta 
of Pariiamentary Reform and CathoUc^Emancipatioxu 

• * 

Accordingly one was constituted- in Belfest, in October, 1 7W t 
in the November following, another in Dublin;, and shortly 
after many others throughout ths North, aH under the attract 
tiye. title of Unitjbd Irisbmen. In their declaration they 
stated, as their ^fheayy grievance,? tlj^s^t they had ^* no national 

%% ^ ** governmentt 
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f . govoTfime^ty but wem^ruled by E&gUshuien and.the. senrants 
*f of EngUiih^ni''' ajp^*;^? its ^< effectual reInedy9'^the]|rpkdged 
themselves <^ to epdeavoijr. by all due ms3m% to procure a comf- 
« plej^ i^d oidi<;al yeforufi^of tl^ n^pres^tatiou of the pe<^ 
** in parliament} including Irishmen of every religious persua*- 
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The Press too, that, moat importwajfer engine. in popular.'pfo- 
CfedingSy it was deterpdnedto^/egapk^y^^jbhia. cause. Tti^HP 
was, therefore, established by spmC; of, tlje^pnost. active, ^d ze^ 
lotts in. Belfast, a newspape;:, calUd tbe Himti^o^S^r^, .which 
began with the commencement of l.7d2».?md during the whole 
of its existence was undeviating^. ^wi^i^to the. prinoiples and 
views of the United Iriahmeiit,, >,jft, p)mgh}et written in the.{>i»- 
ceding September, by T^o^«/^t^«^JW« under, the signature 
: pf a Northern WMg^W^ like^i^e I9adi9 €;;KtEemely conducive to the 
jsame purpose. Its scop^ was to shew to thi^^protestant frien4« 
of reform that they could never hope for auccess,..unl^a by em- 
)>odying with their, measure a repeal of the popery lawa» and thui 
giving to the ma^s pf population an interest in ito/avour« The 
eloquent ?uid forcible developement of thi^ prio^iple though pro* 
ceeding from an unknown, 9s^i tat.th^t tiQie# per^qtly uncon- 
nected individual, 4id i^^ f^ to excite the Attenuoaiand appraf- 
Ration of those, who werQ occupied in endeavoipcing:. to give 
it effect. .,They be^stowed on, the sMithor their jmgstjdonfideR*' 
tial friendship, and employed his worl; a$ a poM^erful.instmq^ti^ 
for spreading their opinions. Ten thousand, cppies of it wen» 
struck off in l^elfast, and circulated with unceasiog industry aad 
perseverance throughout . the, province of Ukter, while a cheap 
edition of it was selling in Dublin ; and its effects were propor« 
tioned to the abilities of the writer^ 

, Such were the measures adopted by a few men, of incon^iderr 
able rank, and of no peculiar importance in society, to subvert 
i;he exclusive principles, both conatitutional and religious> .whicb 

had 
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jtad for ages ckaracteiised the Irish-government ; and^'whei^ the 
difHeukies they encountered are constderedy it k afanisst astonisk* 
log that the succeas of their exertions' should «Ter hav^ entitled 
them to the historian^s notice. ^ Ia« the £rst {^ace^ t|iey bad to 
aarmouat the prejudices and suspicions of different sects^whioh 
length .o£ ^inie. and .. tradition . .had aknost . interwovea ¥nth ihut 
xespectkexcr^eds. Thia they h(^e4 to acoosipli^, and ibey 
^cceeded to. a great degiee, hy briDging> catholics and- pi^ 
testaiits^tog^thes itt|Q. societies and iuniliar intercoursey tltatimite 
tual knowledge might remove mutual distrust ; but the hatred 
of the.iawest^-ii^ders »o£: cathohcs and dissenters^ -was, in man j 
phces^ still viQlent;and'.i]iy]et^t6.;. sathat^notwithstanduig the 
ti^troQS(;.«fforta . of .the. United Irishmea, it wa^sosietiiiies subse- 
quently f aimed into actual hostilitiest 

In addition. to this ori^nal difficulty, idiey were oounteraeted 
by .the members of ^the. church esftablishment, who with very 
few texcepjUons^ were . al^mned . at the nefw combijiatioa' .of 
parties, . and endeavoured > to , dissolve it t with a zeal propor* 
tioiied to.thejr f(^rs«....Be8ides». even.tl^ose pcesbyterian nen of 
property,, who had obtained reputation by co<^perating yntk 
Lor([^.Cii$u>kmont> and tjie whig interest, cai^d out against and 
9pp00ed the visionary wildriess of obscure, men, who were out» 
^tripping theoi in the career of politics,, and rendering insigni* 
fi^uit the exertions. hy which /^^ hoped toliave signalised their 
names. Thus abandoned by • the rich and the respected, and 
aot yet supported by. the poor a&dde^sed parts of the cpra- 
lUunity^ the societies of United Irishmen were left exposed to 
the attacks of government and' its adherents from every quartei;* 
ThQ inaigaifiicance q^« their individual members was  deiided, 
the sincerity of their principlea and.professiona wasfdenied, and 
they were charged with 'harbouring concealed. designs of jnepub* 
licainism and 8epa^;at]on.£rom. England* .Tl^ia assertion was 
subsequently made against them by high authority, and a Jetter 
quoted in proof from Tone (the original planner of these socie- 
V. ties) 
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tits) M ooft of his ineiid«» in which he declare4 himse^ a Je* 
dded enemy to Brki^ connexion. Whether that enmity be 
^seryiflg of censure or paaegyricy it was unquestionably fel^ by 
bim and by mai^y others ; but no design of interfering with the 
fonnexioH^ was efltcrtained by the bodies at large \ nor can it bo 
jfi&tly aw^ibed t<i them^ at that time, whatever changes nuy have 
been ^o^ {»t>duced by the progress of principles, which have 
ewept awsty all veneration for suitient establishments^ merely at 
•uds^ and substituted in its stead new feelings and opinions* 

^ While these things were going onj^ the catholics were Ekewise 
i^I^^^ng* ^7 their accustomed organ, a relaxation of the penal 
code, i^bojit twenty years beforeji a committee for conducting 
their affairs had been instituted with the knowkd^ and ta^dt 
sanction of government ; 1,1 consisted of lords and gentlemen of 
fank and fortuncy who sat in their own right, and of delegates 
£pom towns and dtiss^, As their business «aa little. niore than 
^senting addresses of congratubtion and loyalty to every newlf 
mived viceroy^ and^ndeavouring, by hunvbly suing to his se« 
eretary, with occasional petitions to parManients to procure some 
mitigation of the popery laws, the constitution of the conunit* 
tee v^as found fuUy adequate to aU its purposes. Auguring fa- 
vorably from the progressive liberality of the times, this body» 
in the. latter end of 1790, pcepared a petition to parKaraent» 
presuming to ask for nothing specific ; but merely praying, that 
the case of the catholics imgbt be taken into consideration.— « 
Major HobaH, the I^ord Lieutenant's secretary, was waited on 
with this petition, to implore th^ countenaiu:e and protection of 
government ; but, liberal as were the times, government deemed 
this a season for resisting innovation of every kind, and its pro- 
tecticm was refused. The committee were however inclined to 
persevere ; but such was the Irish parliament, that they CQukf 
not prevail on any one member of thjstt body to bring in their 
j^tition !. 

Anothcf^ 
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Another circumttance, too, iBtron^y mai^ted tlie deterrbimi* 
tion of goyernment respecting -thenik In the summer of ITSOf 
lifOrd Westmoreland^ then Lord Lieutenanty visited the south 
of Itelandi On his arrivd at Cork, it was intimated to the ca* 
tfeiHcs there, that an expression of their loyahy would be ac« 
. ceptable. Accordingly an address of that nature was prepared* 
whkh, howrrer, concluded with a hope, that their loyalty 
would entitle them to some relaxatioB of the present code.— • 
Before its being formally presented, it was submitted to his ex* 
cellency, and was returned to them^ to strike out the clause 
srhich, expressed the hc^e. With a feeling rather natural to 
nen not perfectly brokm down by oppression, they refused to 
•trike it out, and declined presenting any address at all* 

In the beginning of 1791, the catholic committee were again 
^posed to urge their suit. They deputed twelve of their body 
to go to the castle with a list of those laws, and entreat the 
protection of government to remove any part of them it thought 
fit ; but more forcibly to mark disapprobation, delegates, who 
were soliciting on behalf of three millions of people, were dis* 
soissed without the civility of an answer I 

The patience of the committee was not yet exhausted.— 
tTheyiiad been repulsed by the Irish Govemnient; but, per* 
haps, without the concurrence of its English stiperiors. Mr* 
Keogh was, therefore, delegated to London, to make a simi* 
lar application at the fountain head.— — «-After three months so* 
licitatioB, he was informed that no opposition would occur from 
England to the Irish catholics being admitted to the profession 
of the law, to their serving on grand juries, to their being 
county magistrates and high sheriffs; and, that their admis- 
tton to the elective franchise 8hx)uld be taken under consi* 
deration* 

But, in the mean time, the Irish administration appears 16 

have 
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jure. attempted defeating the qathpHc application* . by Worlong 
on.«ome members, of t^e c^inimtt€fe» .^ukIt t0 have ' hoped, -at 
}ef^ tj9 t^^rayy f ^n^ . i% . 9Qiq^ pledge Jthal [ it . woiild. neter connect 
itself with the United Imhraen., For this purpose, some of the 
5X»mitry gentlemen who sat in right of^ their rank, and who 
were alwaySj^he most prpn^infsnt persoiift in every humble appli« 
^tion at court, directed by its obvious widies, perhaps by it« 
jecret suggestions, endeavoured to -induce the committee* t» 
fuk>pt t^f resolution of seel^ing no removal of the existing thsi^ 
abiUties^ but ip such m^ner and ^eKte^nt as to ihf wisdom^ libe* 
jrality. and benevolence, of the legisl^lm^:sl^j»ld seem: expedients 
This. V7a9. resisted by other^s, as a -real abandonment i of tfasir>d»^ 
ject, and, o^ a division in thegeneral jsommittee>: in. '<Dec^bdi 
1791, this last opinion prevailed by a majority of ninety to se- 
TCAteen.. , This success, ^nd. .the > accpunt of the exertion . that 
produced it, were received vrith enthi»iasm tir the North.-*^ 
Coming from that part of the catholics which, was thought: the 
least likely to resist administraUon, it iwas .considered as. shaking 
off hereditary aristocxacy, and as a convincing proof that the 
body, at .large was sipcerely determined to coalesce* with the pro:^ 
rtestant reformers. It| tbe^^for^i gave a deep root to the Uaiott 
there, in Dublin, and elsewhere. 

These proceedings deserve ^o t€y'be'particula]4y noticed, aii 
having giyen biilh to the first general discission of politics bf 
the Irish Catholics in ^ their distinct capacity* . The landed 
gentlemen, whp< had sa.long assumed td be the head of that 
)}ody, cpiild  not- be easily brorught to feel their weakness, of 
surrender th^ir situation* ^ ACtet havii^ gamed a i^iiif drcement 
by v^y dihgej^ exertion,, of ^ty^^ne other names. Lords Fingal^ 
Gormanstpn ^n^ Kej^av^ixes ynth. the i^st of the.sixty^'eighti 
published to, tbe world- 1\4 re«iQhitk>invthat had been* negatived 
in the committee. It has been alledged in their excuse for thie 
obsequious exertion, that it vtas procured by the promise of a 

inore, extepsiye relief tiban. ^s j^oUcited.by the.aonufiittte. Ber- 
: hapa 
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haps they also presumed to hope, that the display of so much 
strength and importance would silence of confound their not 
much more niunerous opponents. It however produced counter 
resolutions from the Catholics of almost all the counties and 
principal towns in the kingdom^ approving of the conduct of 
the conunittee, and censuring that of the sixty-eight. In the 
course of the meetings, where these counter resolutions were 
passed, the condition of the catholics was the subject of univer- 
sal discussion ; and thus the ^nse of their rights, and indigna^ 
tion at their wrongs, were exceedingly encreased. 

 

On the other hand, the friends of what has since been called 
the Protestant Ascendancy had taken considerable alarm, and 
declared themselves against the Catholic claims and measures 
with the utmost violence and passion. As they were almost en- 
tirely members of the established ^church, in possession or ex- 
pectation of all the exclusive benefits derived from their religion^ 
and in general the uniform supporters of administration, they 
were either actually ipembers of parliament, or at least more 
peculiarly connected with that body. This, therefore, will ac* 
count for the proceedings of the session which commenced on 
the 19th of January, 1792. 

On the first night of its meetin?. Sir Hercules Lan- 

1793 1 . . 

grishe (a confidential servant of government, but an 

early and decided enemy to the popery laws) gave notice in the 

House of Commons, of his intention to introduce a bill for the 

relief of the Catholics ; which was accordingly brought in on 

the 4th of February. It opened to them the bar, up to the 

rank of king^ counsel ; permitted their intermarriage with pro- 

te^tants, provided it were celebrated by a ptotestant clergyman ; 

but continued the disfranchisement of a protestant husband, 

marrying a popish wife ; and subjected a catholic clergyman, 

celebrating such internvarriage, to the penalty of death ; at the 

tame time^ declaring the marriage itself null and void* It fur- 

t ther 
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tlier gave the cathoKcs the privilege of. teaching school vrithoat 
licence from the ordinary, an4 permitted them to take two or 
more apprentices. 

Whether this bill, was intendea as a reward for the fidelity ol 
Ihe sixty-eight, or a compliance with some order from the Eng* 
" iish cabinet, does not clearly appear; but it certainly was intro* 
duced without consulting the catholic committee. That body, 
however, in pursuance of its resolution, and of the decided 
wishes of those who declared in its favour, prepared a petition* 
which detailed at large the peculiar hardships of their situation* 
This^Mr. 0?Hara attempted to present on the 25th of January ; 
hilt he quickly withdrew it, in consequence of some formal ob« 
jections, and of the hostile temper of the house, Very.unequivo- 
cally manifested by the f\irious speeches of somcmenibers, and 
the heat and ferment that seemed to agitate the whole. Ano-* 
ther petition was substituted a few. days after, and presented on 
the 18th of February by Mr. Egan. This last was couched 
in language the most humble, and simply entreated the house to 
take into consideration, ** Whether the removal of some of the 
*' civil incapacities under which they laboured, and the restora* 
*' tion of the petitioners to some share in the elective franchise^ 
*< which they enjoyed long after the revolution, would not tend 
** to strengthen the protestant state, add new vigour to in- 
** dustry, and afford protection and happiness to the catholics 
<* of Ireland.** 

 

A petition was likewise presented by the inhabitants of Belfast 
in favour of the catholic claims. While the sufferers themselves 
were supplicating partial rehef, in terms almost abject, their nor* 
them friends, little accustomed to temporise with the passions 
or prejudices of their opponents, boldly relied on the justice of 
the application, and asked for a complete. repeal of, all penal 
and restrictive laws against the catholics ; so that they might be 
put on the sAme footing with their protestant fellow si^bjects.— 

It 
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It has been already mentioned that a resolution expressing si- 
milar sentiments was withdrawn, lest it should be lost at the 
preceding celebration of the 14th of July in Belfast ; but such 
had been the progress of liberality among the dissenters, that 
this unqualified application to parhament was accompanied by 
six hundred protestaxlt signatures^ 

_ * 

The House of Commons, however, was not actuated by the 
tame spirit. These petitions were indeed received ; but after 
$ome days they were taken off the table, on the motion of the 
Right Hon. David Latouche^ and rejected1)y a very large majo- 
rity ; thereby cementing the already formidable union of sects, 
and binding the catholics and dissenters more closely together 
\>Y a comm|inity of insuk* 

In the debate on this motion, Mr. Grattan reprobated the^ 
fjigotry of the protestant ascendency, and predicted the final 
success of the catholics, by one of those sublime comparisons 
that peculiarly characterise his eloquence. ** What, never be 
^* free'* exclaimed this overwhelming orator — •" Three millions 
*< of your people condemned by their fellow subjects to an ever- 
f5 lasting skvery, in all changes of time, decay of prejudice, en- 
** crease of knowledge, the fall of papal power, and the esta- 
'f blishment of philosophic and moral ascendency in its place I 
« Never be free ! Do you mean to tell the Roman Catholic, it 
** is in vain that you take oaths and declarations of allegiance ; 
•* it woujd be in vain even to renounce the spiritual power of 
^ the Pope, and become like any other dissenter, it would make 
♦< no difference as to your emancipation : go to France : go to 
•* America ; carry your property, industry, manufactures, and 
^ family, to a land of Hberty. This is a sentence which requires 
♦* the power of a god and the malignity of a demon : you arc 
*< not competent to pronounce it. Believe me, you may as well 
*< plant your foot on the earth, and hope by that resistance Jo 
if stop the diumal-r&yolution, which advances you to that morn- 

.F 2 «* ing 
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• 

** ixig suot which Is to shine alike on the protestant and catho* 

*^ licy as you can hope to arrest the progress of that other 

** lightf reason and justices which approach to liberate the ca- 

<* thoHc and liberalise the protestant. Even now the question 

** is on its way, and making its destined and irresistible progress* 

** which you, with all your authority, will have no power to re- 

** sist ; no more than any other great truth, or ai^y great ordi- 

** nance of nature, or any law of motion, which mankind is free 

'* to contemplate, but cannot resist : there is a justice linked to 

• '• • •-' 

*^ their cause, and a truth that sets off their application*'* 

Notwithstanding the adverse dispositiqn of parliament, Sir 
Hercules Langrishe's bill was allowed to pass into a law ; but 
in the debates ^o which it gave rise, the speakers on both sides 
of the question* even many of its supporters^ who were likewise 
adhei)ents 6{ government, vented the most unmeasured abus6 
against the catholic committee, against those who defended it by 
resolutions and addresses, against the people of Belfast, and the 
societies of United Irishmen* Of these las^, that of Dublin 
was attacked with peculiar severity^ because it had made itself 
pre-eminently obnoxious, by several publication^ of various me^ 
rits and importance* One of these, Tke Digest of the Pofery 
Lawt, prepared by the P^on* Simon Butler, an eminent lawyer, 
and the first chairman of the society, wzs admirably calculated 
to promote the cause for which it was written. By merely, 
stripping the statutes of their preambles, and recitals, and bring- 
ing the enacting clauses together in a simple arrangement, it 
presented, at one view, such a monstrous mass of tyranny aii4 
oppression, as shocked almost every reader. 

Indeed, although this society appeared to be actuated by th^ 
purest principles of patriotism, it had so conducted itself, that 
it did not seem to have gained a single friend in either house of 
parliament. The Castle and its followers were such enemies as 
it must have counted on from its very origin } but their enmity 

was 
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mot more marked than the aversion of the oppoeitioa. Thit 

, party' had formed itself^ as abneady stated^ abput the time ef tht 
' regency dispute, into a whig club| and had hoped to collect the 
nati6n under its standard, by pledging itself to a bill ibr pivfcnt* 
log placemen and. pensioners from sitting, iq parfiai^ent» with 
others of a similar nature and equal importance. The members 
of opposition yrere by no means agreed as to the catholic cbdmt 
or a parliamentary reform ; although the able and doquent Mr* 
Grattan, whose talents, exertion^ and public estimatioii luid 
desenredly made him the head of the party, together with Mr* 
Curran, ai^d sonie others, were^ avowed friends to both* Ii| 
order, therefore, to preserve ^he appearance of co-operation and 
imanimity, the dub remained intentionally silent on tlkse two 
vital questions. Its prudence, however, did not increase ifi 
strength ; for so entirely had the United Irishmen suceeeded in 
drawing genera} attention to their own -objects^ that a place biU 
and a pension bill were considered as petty evasions of more 
important measures. The candids^tes for political situation who 
rested their pretentions on fheiji were despised and derided« and 
those societies had not been instituted many mooths, befiH:e they 
destroyed the popularity and extingmshe^ the power of the 
vrhig club. No wonder, then^ that the members of oppositjoii 
were not their parliamentary advocates, and were in some 
instances among their most inyeterate abusers* , 

> 

But the eflkcts of tl^e abuse thrown put agalnsf th^ Gathdici 
and their committee, were infinitely more important* The 
members of that religion had been charged with tenets inimicj 
to good order and government ; with harbouring pretensions to 
the forfeited estates of their forefathers i and with wishing to 
subvert the existing establishment that they might erect' a popish 
one in its stead. These declarations were denied by a very fnll 
and unequivocal declaration from the com^ttee; which was 
subsequently subscribed both, by the clergy and laity. It dso 
pub^shcd the answers pf foreign universities ta queries proposed 
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at the desii'e of Mr. Pht, by the committee of English CathoKct 
on the same religious opinions attributed to their communion ; 
which, in all their answers are explicitly disavowed. The 
' faculty of divmrty at Louvain in particular expressed itself 
** struck with astonishment, that such questiona should at the 
•* end of this eighteenth century, be proposed to any learned 
•* body, by inhabitants of a kingdomj^hat glories in the talent^ 
*• and discernment of its natives.*' These measures exceedingly 
comforted the timid protestant8« 

Th^ majority ol* the committee had also been stigmatized ia 
parliament as turbulent and seditious agitators, whose conduct 
should rather operate to prevent the relief granted to the goo<| 
demeanour of the Sixty^Elght* The petition of the former wa^ 
said to be only the act of an obscure faction^ confined merely 
to the capital, disavowed by the great mass of the Catholics,, 
ignorant of their sentimentSi and incompetent to speak on theii^. 
behalf. 

If it was intended ever to proceed further, by any secondary 
body, in pursuit of emancipation, this objection of incompetency^ 
could no longer be overlooked, urged as it had been with pecu* 
liar force, and well founded as it certainly appeared. to be, were 
the organization only of the committee qon^dered. The neces- 
sity of unequivocally shewing, that whatever future application 
might be made, was conformable to the wishes of the Catholics 
at large, and, perhaps, also, the desire of shaking off an bene- 
ditary anstocracyi which had become odious in consequence of 
the conduct of the Stxty-Etght^ determined the committee to 
devise a plan, whereby the sentiments of every individual of that 
persuasion in Ireland should be ascertained^ To this it was 
further impelled, by an assurance which was possibly given under 
an idea, that compliance with the requisite would be impractica- 
ble, and which is alluded to in the plan itself, in the following 
words It <* Wa have the first ai;thority fez' asserting, that tlvs 

(« application)^ 
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''.application (a petition to the king) will have great weight ' 
<< with our gracious sovereign and with parliament^ if bur friends 
*< are qualified to declare that it is the universal wish of every , 
<< Catholic in the nation/' The necessary unanimity was further 
promoted by a declaration from the leaders of the SiicU^'Eight 
' (repentant from the inadequacy of the relief granted to their • 
good d0iieanour).tliat tfaey would never again enter into any act 
to oppose the general comnuttecp in its endeavours to obtain •• 
cmandpatioik • ' ^ 

The plan itself proposed, that electors shodd be thosen by ' 
all the inhabitants of that religion in every parish^ and that 
these electors should, in each county, choose its delegates to the 
e committee. This manner of conducting the election was mo,8t 
^ satisfactory to the United Irishmen, who had now begun to ' 
> jnaintain universal suffrage, as the only just mode of appointing ' 
^ representatives ; and it removed from the dissenters iSX remaining ' 
^ mpprehensions that the catholics might be unfit for liberty* 

This project for re-organizing the general committed was at first 

I very strongly opposed by the catholic bishops, who probably 

« foresaw from its accomplishment the anniliilation ' of their own 

* influence tn that assembly, as wefl as the displeasure it would 

* afford to government. They strenuously insisted to their flocks, 

that the measure was not only impolitic, but illegal, and immi* ' 

nently dangerous to those who might attempt to carry it into 

<&ct. This charge of illegality, whiich was also made from 

other quarters, determined the coYnmitlee to submit the plan 

it'sdf to the opinion of two eminent lawyers, whose professional 

characters might remove all apprehension or doubt, while the 

independence and the liberality of their principles would guard 

against the injurious operation of corrupt influence or religious 

prejudice. For this purpose they chose the Hon. Simon Butler, 

and Beresford Burston, whose answers being entirely favourable, 

were printed^ aid universally dispersed throughout the country. 

From 
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From dieooefortli no farther mention was expresdy made of the 
iSegality of the measure, and catholic opposition to it gnlduaOy 
died away. 

The pit)cef!d«ng8 (^ the committee were seconded in the 
•tvongest manner by Belfast and its neighbourhood^ at thrir- 
cqBBmjftmqratiqB meeting on the 14<th of July^ As volunteer 
asiiCMJatioiit had never been totaUy diacontmued in Ulster* that 
day's immense assembly consisted not oply of those» with the. 
other inhabitants of the town and the ^vicinityy but also of a 
^«ry considfrable number of distant volunteer companies* toge<* 
thi^r with a great concourse from a wide circuit, of the north. 
The objects to be proposed to the meeting, having been the 
object of a year's general and puUic discussion, were perfectly • 
well understood by all before their assembling. These objecta « 
were to express a decided approbation of the French RevolutioB* 
imth entire confidence in its success, and to adopt its pnnciplet 
as for as they were applicable to Ireland, through the means of . 
catholic emancipation and parliamentary reform. A number of 
pnni;ipal catholics and others from Dublin, attended this meet- 
ing by previous agreement, that they might themselves witness ' 
the spirit of the north* The resolutions and addresses were 
Cfnried with acclamation, and the visitors returned satisfied at 
to the present and sanguine as to the f utur^ issue of the popular 
exertions* 

But the agitation which the plan of the general committee 
produced throughout the kingdom, during the^summer and au« 
tunm of 1792, was most extraordinary. Wherever their adver* 
aaries were sufficiently strong, corporate or county meeting! 
were held to reprobate the plan, and to resist the exorbitant 
pretensions of the catholics ; but if defeat, or even formidable 
resistance was dreaded, similar resolutions were entered into by 
the grand juries, where success could be easily secured from the 
mode of their appointment* 

These 
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These resolutions breathed no common oppoution* ^ In gene- 
nlf they charged the committee with the intention of over* 
awing the legiskture ; they drew a ^e of circumvaUation round 
the protestant ascendancy, and pledged those who adopted them^ 
as solemnly as could be done by words, to resist with their live9 
and fortunes every attempt to regain a right within its limits.-— 
The corporation of Dublin went still further ; for, alluding to 
the possibility of government's finally acceding to the catholic 
claims, it expressly says, that ** the protestants of Ireland 
<' would not be compelled, By any authority luhateverf to aban- 
^' don that political situation which their forefathers won with 
** their swords, and which is therefore their birthright :" and to 
this threatened resistance against the constituted authorities, it 
solemnly pledged the hves and fortunes of its members. That 
no doubt might be entertained as to the extent of what it waa 
determined at all hazards to maintain, it gave a definition of pro- 
testant ascendency in these words : *^ A protestant king of Ire* 
<< land, a protestant parhament, a protestant hierarchy, protestant 
^ electors and government^ the benches of justice, the army and 
<< the revenue, through all their branches and details, protestant ; 
^ and this system supported by a connexion with the protestant 
** reahn of England.'' 

What gave to those resolutions a still more important appear* 
ance was, that they seemed to be made with the inunediate 
sanction of government, inasmuch as the most confidential sert 
vants of the crown, and even its mtnitters^ stepped forward to 
give them countenance and support in their respective counties. 
This authoritative interference oii the part of persons high in the 
administration of the country (such as Mr. Foster, the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, in the county of Louth, and the 
Lord Chancellor in the county of Limerick) against a plan, 
calculated to ascertain an universal wish, formed a very striking 
and suspicious contrast with the assertion of the conunittee, that 
it had the Jlrst authority to declare an application would have 

O infinite 
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infinite *veight|- if it appeared, to be the wish of every cathoKii 
in the nation. 

The friends of emancipatioti were not on their parts much 
less active; The United Irishmen of Dublin and several catho- 
lie bodies, treated with indignation j argutaent, contempt, seve- 
rity and rijdicule, the pledges and Hienaces of the opposite party* 
Those in the capital particularly directed their attention to the 
circular letters issued by the corporation of that city, and in a 
pointed declaration denied its assertions and replied to its reason-* 
ings. The meeting convened for thid purpose wjis retJtarkable» 
t^mong other things, for affording to the catholics the first 
public opportunity of exerting their, unknown, and almost des- 
pised Italents. AU the speeches on that occasion, but particu- 
lariy the able, artful and argumentative declamation of Mr. 
Keogh ; the classic and cultivated eloquence of Dr. Ryaug 
filled their ascendency opponents with mollification and surprise* 

In order further to do away the effects of the grand jury re4 
solutions, and to consider th6 situation of affairs, a great number 
of meetings of differ^t towns and districts were likewise held 
throughout the province of Ulster during the winter of 1 792. At 
all of them it was declared, that a radical reform in the represen- 
tation of the people was the only remedy for the many existing 
grievances. Some few, with Londonderry at their head, ex^ 
pressed themselves as favourable to the gradual admission of the 
catholics into this basis of refprip ; hut the great majority fol- 
lowed the example of Belfast, and declared for the immediate 
^n6. unqualified extensiqn of the right of suffrage to the whofe 
catholic body* 

These declarations, from difierent assemblies, having testified 
some sUght disagreement on one of the great questions^ it waa 
proposed to call a convention of the province, as had twice be* 
fore been done^ and oii one occasion with marked success.-— 

Pungannon^ 
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j3utigaiinoii, the former place of meeting, and even the fifi 
teenth of February, its anniversary, were deemed auspicious, 
and were therefore selected. It was also judged fit that the de* 
legates Should be appointed on the plan then pursuing by th^: 
catholics* 

Their elections ha^d been every where carried on, even during- 
\he heat of the grand jury and county resolutions, with tran- 
quillity, and almost without observation. But the threateneq, 
hostilities of the protestan^ ascendency roused a martial spirit in 
^ts opponents. The ranks of the old volunteer corps were fill-: 
rng, and new ones springing up in every pait of the North,—. 
Vague and obscure notions, that; the resistance of those who be- 
nefitted by the existing exclusions, together with the tide of po- 
Htical opinions now strongly setting in from France, would 
cause Ireland to be the theatre of revolution and the seat of 
war, seemed already to have possessed. the minds of many ; an4 
the military dispositions and habits of the ^rish were not such aa^ 
-^o make them shrink from the struggle. Ever since the defecr. 
tion of the Sixtt^'Ei^hti the catholics had been kept in constant 
Iieat and agitation by political disputes and discussions. They 
first stepped forward to resist th|it jyristQcracy and support their 
committee : their attention was then more peculiarly turned in-?, 
wards upon their disabilities, by those occurrences, and by the. 
debates ipparliament, While their affection was in no respect con-^ 
ciliated by the temper w^ith which those debates were marked. 
The ensying summer called forth ajl their reasoning faculties m 
their own defence, and excited all their animal feelings by insult, 
asperity, and menace. To them, therefore, the proceedings of: 
the last year had been a continued study of the Rights of Man, 
and a gradual incitement to assqrt them. The dissenters, who^ 
^ever stood in need of much preliminary preparation, contem-i. 
plated with enthusiasm .the progress of the French revolution, 
iind remembered their oyvn fam« in 1.782. They saw indeed 
that their dearest objects, catholic emancipation and parhamen- 

* I Q% tarjr 
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tary rtfonn, were likely to be resi8tie4» and conceded only t9 
force : but so far from being terrified at the prospect, they ra- 
ther began to speculate upon the ulterior consequences of the 
conflict* What those cbn^quences might be, the eventful tenth 
of August and twenty-first of September, seemed to develope. 
The first of those days dethroned the King of France, and the 
last of them made that country a republic. But this extraor- 
dinary change ^as far from disagreeable to n^en who had 
been republican^ in theory ever since the estf^bUshment of Ame- 
rican independence ; or whose minds were now rapidly advancing 
towards the same principles, almost without their consciousness* 

Irish enthusiasm was likewise raised to its highest pitch, by 
the rapid and surprising victories with which the French, after 
their first disastirs, had signalised the war. Nor was it overaw- 
ed by the fear of opposition; for the military force in the coun- 
try was small, an^ the gentry of more liberal sentiments, but 
Vrho had kept aloof from fear or shgme, were beginning to flock 
roimd the popular standard* 

Such were the auspicious circumstances under which the ca- 
tholic committee assembled on the 3d of December, 1792, and 
its meeting could not but afford , some matter for speculation* 
The body which had previously held its meetings in Dublin, 
tinder the same name, and with the privity and consent of govern- 
ment, though of no alarming appearance, either from its numbers 
or importance ; and though during almost the whole of its time, 
religious prejudices seemed at least dormant, did not think pro- 
per to make itself an object of any notoriety ; so that even 
its existence was nearly unknown to the greater part of the 
protestarit community. Now, however, notwithstanding that 
civil war had been denounced by the ascendency, and the 
menace countenanced at least by men very high* in the go- 
vernment of the country, or enjoying very lucrative places in 
the administration, this committee assembled with the utmost 
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publicity : and so imposing was its appearance from Humbert 
and respectability, that its original title was soon tnerged in the 
more expressive appellation of The Catholic Conventiok, 
To what was this change attributable ? To the consciousness of 
strength which its constituents had acquir^d> by being repeatedly 
invQlved in political discussions; to the increasing liberality s^nd 
firmness of the protestants who espoused their cause ; but most 
peculiarly to the unequiTOcal and energetic sup)>ort they derived 
from their former enemies, the Northern Dissenters, by many 
^rong and explicit declarations^; t9?ether wi^h corresponding 
znilitary preparation?* 

The most' active northerns, whp ha^ the year before p^ticure^ 
m petition from Belfast to parliament for a complete repeal of the 
whole popery code, now pressed upon those of the conunittee 
with whom they were in habits of communication, that it also 
should make the same extensive claim. If thene had been any differ- 
ence of opinion, tbe effectual co-operation which they had a|p 
ways given, would have added infinite weight to their advice* 
Sut in truth, the committee from the very outset seemed perf 
fectly disposed to assert all the rights infringed on by those 
laws. 

It replied in a very dignified stile to the different corporation^ 
county, an^ gran4, jury resolutions, by its vindication. Well 
knowing the authoritative influence which a royal recommendar^ 
tion would have on both legislative houses, it prepared a petition 
to the king, settinjg^ ^orth all the disabihtie,s of the catholics i 
praying that he wou]|d reconu^end to his parliament of Ireland 
to take into, cpnsideration the wh^le of their situation ; and ex- 
pressing their wish to be restored to the rights and privileges of 
the constitution of their country. 

The next question was, how this petition sjipuld be forwardec| 
to England. Some were for transmitting it, in' th^e ordinary 
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mode, through thfe viceroy; and this, government itself seem^^ 
very solicitous to procure. The measure was expressly solicited 
by Lord Donoughmore, who, with his family, had always es- 
{>oUSed the catholic cause; and who was likewise among the 
mo^t steady supporter^ of adminidration. He waited outside 
the Hall where the committee met, to know their determinitioni, 
he was informed by order of the meeting, that if the Lord 
Lieutenant would promise to forward the petition, with a re* 
commendation in its favour, it should be intrusted to himl— 
l^ord Donoughmore having carried this comnvunication to the 
castle, and returned with an answer that his excellency could not 
in his ofiEicial situations^ pledge himae^* to the required reconunen* 
datioa; a remembrance of the hostile denunciations during the 
preceding summer^— a suspicion of the manner in which the^ 
■^ere excited, prevajled; and it was determined that the petitiofi 
. fihould be presented to the king himself, by deputies of the com- 
mittee's own appointment. These were Messrs, Edwar^ Byrne, 
John Keogh, James Edward Devereux, Christopher Bellew,, 
and Sir Thoihas French, Bart. They were accompanied by 
Mr. Tone, who, though a protestant, had in consequence of his^ 
Vfery uncommon talents and exertions in the catholic eause, beei\^ 
appointed one of the secretaries to th^ compotittee^ and th^ se-* 
cretary to the delegation, 

This committee was ako remarkable for havjng as one pf its^ 
members, a protestant aild officer in the king's service. Major 
Edward Sweetman, returned by the colinty of Wexford, a place, 
•ince accused of having manifested a spirit of bigotry and into*^ 
lerance. The representative which it chose proved himselfi^ 
however, every way worthy of the t^u6t> by his firmness, libera- 
lity and splendid talents* 

r- 

The Relegates on their way through the North, were received; 

at Belfast with the most marked affection. Their horses were 

taken' :^m their carriages, and they were diuwn through the 

 ' ^ streets;. 
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streets by a presbyterian populace, who wi^cd to mark the ciit* 
verity with which they embraced the catholic cause. 

4 

The volunteer corps were at this time continuing ta encrea«f! ' 
-smd extend rapidly through the North . In Belfast, particularly, 
a very numerous town^neeting was held- and attended by even 
the most moderate and opulent inhabitants* Resolutioni were 
there passed, urging in the strongest manner a compkte x^^iKz^ 
blishmeot of the voli:Uiteer institution, and determining to form n 
military, fund. 

While these things were going on, government seemed to be* 
leeliog its way^ and hesitating whether it should concede or Te« 
cist. Its measures accordingly often appeared experimental, em- 
t>arrassed, and when compared together, the result of contradic- 
tory sentiments. 

A new military association was forming in Dublin, called the 
^ifst National Battalion, which unequivocally avowed republican 
principles, by its emblematic device, a harp wkhout a crown# 
surmounted by a cap of liberty. As republicanism had not then 
stricken deep root in Ihe capital, this very avowal served exceeds 
ingly to discredit the corps and to prevent its increase. In con- 
sequence therefore of a jM-oclamatipn which appeared the 8th of 
December, and was well known to be directed against that body^ 
Under the vague description of seditious associations, it was ne- 
ver able to parade in public, because it was conscious of wanting 
public supports The procbmation not being generally supposed 
to allude to the old volunteers, they liowever still continued to 
assemble. At a meeeing of some of the Dublin corps on the 1 5tk 
of December, thanks voted were to the United Irishmen of that 
eity, for their address of the night before to the volunteers, calling 
upon them ta resume their arms, stating the necessity of a re- 
i^tvBL in Parltaioent, pointing out the advantages that wotild ac- 
^g^ from a convention's meeting for that jpuxpose, and suggest- 
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iag the propriety of calling provincial assemblies preparatory tb 
the national meeting. As this address became a subject of cri- 
minal prosecution, the resolution of thanks gave great offence 
to government* 

A publication having appeared in the Northern Star which 
Was deemed libellous, an officer was sent down to arrest tht 
printer and proprietors of that paper, then nineteen in number, 
kind consisting of some of the most popular characters in the 
town. When the officer arrived there and saw the disposition 
of its inhabitants, he began to doubt the propriety of executing 
liis warrant, and communicated his opinion to some of the friends 
"Wf government on the spot, whose apprehensioniB rather correS*^ 
ponded with his own. In this state of indecision he remained 
for many days, waiting ulterior orders ; when the nature of his 
cdtnmission having transpired, the proprietors informed the sove- 
reign of the town that if the warrant was legal they would sur- 
render themselves ; but if it were otherwise they would foi'cibly 
resist its execution. He directly brought them the warrant to 
satisfy them of its legality, and they submitted to a voluntary 
Surest* On their arrival in Dublin, as if no opportunity were td 
be lost of marking the union of sects, they were attended to the 
chief justice's house by a numerous retinue of cathohc gentle- 
men of the first importance, and every bail bond was jointly exe- 
cuted by a member of that reHgion and by a protestant. 

The catholic delegates having presented their petition 
"■' at St. James's on the 2d January, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in his speech from the throne on the 10th, communica- 
ted a particular recommendation from his Majesty to take into 
serious consideration the situation of his catholic subjects, and 
relying on the wisdom and liberality of his parliament. This 
recommendation seemed to work a rapid change of sentiment in 
many of those who had before brought forward the counties 
and grand juries to pledge their lives ahd fortunes against any 
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further restoration of rights to their fellow subjects. In gene- 
ral it was received with a chastened and meek submission ; but ' 
those who had most signalized themselves by their effusions of 
protestant zeal, could not so easily subject themselves to the 
charge of tergiversation. The lord Chancellor and Dr. Duigc- ' 
nan, as if speaking by concert, each in the house of which he 
tvas a member, in the debate on the address, accused the catho- 
lics of having deceived the king by a tissue of the grossest false- 
hoods and misrepresentations in their petition, and pledged 
themselves to prove this assertion at the proper period. The 
chancellor in particular said there were no such legal disabilitiei 
as stated in the petition ; the laws relating to them having ex* 
pired or been repealed. These assertions. by the highest judicial » 
character in the country, were very unceremoniously contradicted 
by the catholic sub-committee, whicli was appointed to'^act 
during tl\e adjournment of the general committee. In two dayi 
after the assertion was made, they published a second edition of 
their petition with notes specifying the different' Statutes, sec- 
tions and clauses, on which the alledged falsehoods and misrepre- 
sentations were grounded, and this they caused to be distributed 
to every member of either house of parliament. His lordships 
nev^r thought fit to confute their falsehoods or correct theiif 
misrepresentations. 

Four days after the opening of parliament, the hou^ of com- 
mons, on the motion of Mr. Grattan, amended by Mr. Cony, 
(a supporter of afdministration) unanimously agreed to a com- 
mittee for enquiring into the state of the representation ; and 
the staunchest courtiers appeared eager to promote the great 
work -of parliamentary refomi. The two objects <>f the United 
Irishmen ''seemed now on the point t>f being peaceably accom- 
plished, and hope took possession of every mind. 

Parliament having been understood to sanction the discussion 
of tlioso two hcl-etofore proscribed subj^qtSj an aggregate meeting 
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of the citizens of Dublin was convened on the 24th of Januaty 
to take them into consideration and instruct their representatives. 
In the resolutions adopted by this meeting the house of cooi- 
mons was said riot to be freely chosen by the people : and that 
house, as then influence^ by places of emolument and pensions^ 
it was alledgedy did not speak the sense of the people. These 
resolutions having appeared in the Hibernian Journal, the prin- 
ter was ordered to attend at the bar of that house on the 29th 
of January, for a breach of privilege. When questioned as to 
his defence, he said the resolutions were sent to him sfuthenti« 
cated under the signature of Henry Hutton, one of the high 
sheriffs of the city ; and that the sheriff authorised him to say 
he had signed them, as chairman of the meeting, and was ready 
to avow the fact if called upon. After a long debate, the. 
printer was ordered into custody, where he was kept for a few 
days and then discharged ; but no notice was taken of the 
sheriff, who was attending, dressed in the insignia.of his oflicet 
and ready to justify his conduct. 

On the 27th of the same month, when tke Goldsmith^* 
yborps of volunteers was marching to exercise, as it had been in 
the habit of doing every week, it was informed by a civil magis* 
trate that its meeting was contrary to the proclamation of the 
8th December, and that he had orders to disperse it, but would 
not call in the military except in case of refusal. Unprepared 
and surprised at this totally unexpected application of the pro* 
clamation, it declined committing the country. 

This proclamation was taken into consideration by the house 
of commons on the 31st of that month, and it vtras there stated 
by Mr. Secretary Hobart, that the Goldsmith's company waa 
dispersed, because it was one of those which had, on the antece* 
dent 15th of December, thanked the United Irishmen ; and also 
because it had sometime in the November before issued a sum** 
mons entitled ** Citizen Soldiers,'^ and dated << last year, would 
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*} tQ God it were the last hour of slavery.'* Which summons, 
reciting that the delegates of the corps were to assemble to ce- 
lebrate the retreat pf the Duke of Brunswick, and the French 
victories in the low countries, called upon the members of that 
body to attend. An address of thanks was unanimously voted 
to the lord lieutenant for the prpclamation ; but Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald intending to oppose it, began thus : ** I give my 
** most hearty disapprobation to that address, for I do think 
** that the lord lieutenant and the majority of this house are the 
^* worst subjects the king has." His words were instantly 
taken down, and he was ordered to the bar. On his explaining, 
it was unanimously resolved that his excuse was unsatisfactory 
and insufficient. The next day, however, an apology that was 
rumoured to be an aggravation of the insult, ^as received by ^ 
great majority, 

^he inhabitants of Belfast, finding that the king's speech 
had opened a prospect of success to their catholic brethren^ 
again petitioned the house of commons in their favour. Such 
was the progress of liberality, that this petition was signed by 
almost two-thirds of the aduk male population of the town.—- 
But as a to manifest the utmost extent of contempt towards the 
house, which they alledged had insulted the petitions of the 
people, and then crouched to a recommendation from the throne, 
their present was an exact transcript of that which had been re* 
Jected the yeau before. Nx) attempt was made, however, tq^ 
repeat the incKgnity, 

So far administration and its adherents seemed to fluctuate be^ 
1;ween concession and resistance. ' Br* on the 21st of January, 

Louis the 1 6th had suffered death, and his execution caused a 

''■.'• ' .  ' * 

great revulsion of public sentiment. On the 1st of February, 
war was declared between France and England, and the armie^ 
of the former were for months after, every where repulsed and 
^^rivcn within its territories. The aflEairs of that republic were 
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thought to be rapidly tumbling to ruin, by those who conceived 
the possibility and entertained the hopes of replacing a Bourbon 
on the throne. Perlj^ps these changes in the appearance of a 
revolution, the influence of v^rhich operated powerfully on Ire- 
land, banished indecision from the' councils of the castle. Per-- 
baps, too,, the hope occurred to men, who always regarded the 
union of sects in the combined pursuit of catholic enancipation 
and parliamentary reform, with hatred and dread, that by care^ 
fully keeping separate the two questions, an opportunity might 
arise of breaking the ynipn, which rendered them irresistible ; 
and that by conceding enough to meet the actual necessities of 
a considerable number of the catholics, such a temporary con« 
tent might be produced among them, as would destroy their 
energy in co-operating with the other ^e(:tj and would facilitate 
the subduing of both ip detaiL 

That government did not wkh to do more than meet the ac- 
tual necessities of such a number of thecatholics^ and destroy 
their co-operation with the dissenters, seems probable from the 
following circumstances. While some of the delegates from 
the committee were yet in London, the 8ub*committee, appre- 
hending from private circumstances, that it was adviseable to 
make the extent qf their wishes fully kqown to the Irish admi^ 
nistration, deputed some of their body to wait on Major Hobart, 
and acquaint him, that the object -and expectations of the ca^ 
tholics were the entire repeal of the popery laws. This decla^ 
ration the secretary received with perfect politeness ; but with* 
out implicating his responsibility by an indiscreet reply. Some 
days after, a second interview on the sanie s.ubject baying been 
judge^ necessary, the subt^omniittee feeling that it was called 
upon tp be precise and specific, desired its deputies to read to 
Mr. Hobart, on its part; the $ame declan^tion red^^ced to wri- 
ting. When this was accordingly done, Mr. Hobart addressed 
himself to Mr. Keogh, one of the deputation, and asked, did 
he not think that if gove^n\ent went for the elective franchise,^ 

and 
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and the repeal of the catholic laws relating to }uiie% with warn 
minor circumstances then stated, enough would be done — Mr* 
Keogh replied, that as one of the deputation he could only aiH 
swer, that it would not content the catholics, and that there bfr 
had no right to deKvcr any private opinion. " But it is yoiw 
private opinion, I request to know ?" rejoined the secretary.—  
- ** Why then,'* said Mr. Keogh, " if I was to give my private 
opinion I should say, they are substantial benefits.'* •* It iib 
not in government's power'' directly answered the Minister* 
** to grant more." Some vague discourse was then carried oi^ 
with others of the deputation, as if it was possible to negociate 
on the footing of partial emancipation. When the conversation 
(in substance at lea^it, the same as the foregoing,) was reported 
to the sub-committee, it was exceedingly irritated, and hoping 
to retrieve what was past, instantly sent a new deputation* con* 
sisting of different members to reiterate the declaration in strQAg-^ 
er ter^ns \ but the secretary had taken his gro^md. 

Accordingly on the 7th of February he obtaintd kave ta 
bring in a bill, for giving to the catholics the elective fnmchist » 
the right of being grand a^d pttty jur6rs in all cases^ of ehn 
dowing a col]^ige an4 schools ;r of carrying arms if possessed of 
a certain property qualification, of holding subordinate civit 
offices, and of being justices of the peace \ it also repealed all 
the remaining penal laws respecting personal pa-operty. 

The progress of t^is bill through parfiament was hy na 
means rapid. It was violently opposed by the ascendency pfea-v 
lanx. They insisted that yielding to the catholic claims wa% 
incompatible with the constitution and connexion belw[een tha^ 
two countries, and a violation of the coronation oath. <^ They 
<< have done this, replied Mr. Grattan, when ^ new enthusiasm 
*''- has gone forth in the place of religion, much more adverse to 
^* kings than popery, and infinitely nK>re prevailing— ?the spirit 
<< of repubhcanism. At such a time tjiey hjave chosen to make 
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•* the catholics outcasts of a protestant monarchy, and fear© 
•* them no option but a republic ; such a policy and such argu^ 
•* ments tend to make Irish cathoLcs, French republicans."— , 
** You are trustees," s^d he again, " to preserve to Great 
** Britain the physical force of the catholics of Ireland, and no* 
«• thing but you can forfeit it— not religion^ — ^not the pope — not 
•• the pretender^-^but your proscription, which argues that the 
•* franchise of the catholic is mcompatible, with British con- 
•* nexion, and of course teaches the catholic to argue that British, 
•* connexion is incompatible with cathode liberty." 

In the house of peers, indeed, the opposition of the lord 
chancellor did not seem so violent and determined as at the first 
agitation of the question. This very striking chajige gave an aiij. 
of credibility to certain rumours then in circulation. Ij was re- 
ported that his lordship had been reminded of his being the first 
native ever permitted to hold the Irish seals ; and that the im« 
propriety of departing from constant usage in his favour would 
becpjxie very manifest if he set himself at the head of any Irish 
party in opposition to what had been decided on by the English 
cabinet. The doctrine to which he owed his elevation was that 
the government of Ireland should be subordinate to that of 
England^ and as such was the condition of his appointment, he. 
must concur in the measuii^es of those by whom it was conferred^ 

The bill, however, was not only opposed but procrastinate^ 
jn its different stages, by circumstance$ that seemed scarcely 
accidental, .and created frequent anxiety and suspense in those 
who were to profit by its success. While this uncertaiiyty was, 
hanging over their heads, and resl^raining their exertion for any 
other political object,' parliament carefully separated the ques-^ 
tions of reform and catholic emancipation, which the dissenters, 
and reformers so ardently wished to unite ; for it repaired the. 
error it had fallen into through indecision, when it consented to 
the conunittee on the atate of the representation. J^\. the first 
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litting of that committee on the 9th of February^ Mr« Grattaa 
proposed three resolutionsy stating, " That the representatioa 
of the people is attended with great and heavy charges in con- 
sequence of the elections and returns of the members to serve in 
parhamenty and that said abuses ought to be abolished.'' 

*« That of the three hundred members elected to serve in par- 
liament, the comities and counties of cities and towns, together 
with the university, return eighty-four members, and that the re- 
maining two hundred and sixteen are returned by boroughs and 
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'** That the state of the representation of the people in paiiia« 
ment requires amendment." 

In the speech by which these resolutions were prefaced, he 
asserted, that of three hundred members, above two hundred 
were returned by individuals $ from forty to fifty by ten personal 
that several of the boroughs had no resident electors at all $ some 
of them had but one ; that on the whole, two-thirds of the re- 
presentatives in the house of commons were returned by less 
than one hundred persons. 

The resolutions were opposed by Sir John PameD, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, who proposed instead of theqi, but in 
the form of an amendment, " That under .the present system of 
representation the privileges of the people', the trade and pros- 
perity of the country have greatly increased, and that if any 
plan be proposed likely to increase those advantages and not ha- 
zard what we already possess, it ought to be taken into the 
most serious consideration'' After a long debate this resolu- 
tion was carried by a repentant majority of an hundred and fifty- 
three to. ^eventy-one« 
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Not^tkstanding the inauspicious bodings which were causisd 
by this division, the Ulster convention met at Dnngannnon on 
tli^ appointed 15th of February. "V^hen it was assembled, An- 
trim^ Down, Londonderry, Tyrone, Donegal and MonaghaH 
-, were found to be very fully represented — several districts in Ar- 
magh, Fermanagh and Cavan had totally failed to meet, or ap- 
point any delegates. On the whole, however, it was considered 
a inore complete representation of the province than «ther of 
the preceding meetings, because the delegates had been chosen 
tf rtjctly by the whole people, which was not formerly the case. 

In order to pi^event any danger from the coming together of 
violent or factious men, the gentlemen of rank, property and 
, moderate principles, were anxious to be chosen, and were verf 
successful. This body after a sitting of two days came to a de- • 
vision in favour of thtf absolute necessity of a radical reform^ 
including the unqualified and immediate admission of the catho- 
lics. A resolution was also entered into, declaring in very 
pointed terms the protest of that province against the war with 
Fran<ie, another was likewise passed expressing disapprobation 
of the militia establishment^ as tending to supersede the vo* 
lunteers. 

m 

For, among the strong measures which were proceeding at least 
pa^ passu with the catholic bill, was one for raising sixteen thou- 
sand militia in Ireland. An augmentation of five thousand men 
was also made to the ordinary establismeut of twelve thousand re- 
gulars. Besides, obviously in order, by preventing the volun- 
teers from being supplied with arms or ammunition, to strike 
at their existence, and to throw every practicable impediment 
in the way of the people's* arming, a bill was passed to prevent 
the importation of arms and gunpowder into the kingdom, and 
the removing or keeping of arms or gimpowder without licence. 
Directly after the assent had been given to this bill the artillery 
btlonging to the liberty corps in Dublin was ^ized, that of the 
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lAerchants* corps waa fiken by private agreement, and the law- 
yers with a public procession gave up theirs. The houses ot 
gunsmiths and others in that city that were suspected as con- 
taining concealed arms were searched, and every manifestation 
given there, that the volunteers were to be no further toleraterf 
than should be agreeable to administration. Anr alien bill was- 
also enacted similar to^ that adopted in England* 

V 

These bflls w'ere agreed to in partiameivt* with so much readi- 
ness on all sides, that opposition could not be charged with clog- 
ging the wheels of government. Both parties concurred in the 
necessity of' irepressing faction and sedition ; while the United 
Irishmen and their adherents thought that opposition forfeited 
all pretence to public confidence, by consenting to such mea- 
sures, at least before any advance had been made to correct the 
' acknowledged radical vice in the representation. 

Sir Lkwrence Parsons, indeed, pressed strongly that this re- 
form AouM be included in the same bill, and incorporated 
wirffthe restbration of the catholic franchise, which he imagined 
would secure both by uniting the nation in one common interest. 
•* But sever these measures," said he, " and what is the conse- 
** quence? The minister will think that he has gratified so great 
** a part of the people by the catholic measure, that he may ven- 
** ture to controul the rest ; and under this delusion he may 
*« crush the reform. And what a multitude of mischiefs the re- 
" jection of the reform would produce, it is for yo\i to consider 
. ** after the public expectation has been so much excited upon 
••it. Or if you say that the catholics having -got fi'anchise 
*• would join in calling for reform, true; but what would the 
«* nlinlster think ? that the catholics having obtained so much, 
«* would ab^te riiuch in their fervour. He would hope, after he ' 
« had drawn off by the catholic bill so great a portion of discon- 
<* tent, that he might venture for a while to leave the rest to fer- 
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rnent^ isesolving .however at his leisure to put a heavy curb oA 

your future exertions.'' 



, t)uring this part of the leflsion* atiothec subject occupied the 
•erioua attention of the upper hquse of parliament. Disturbances 
j^ad broken out, and outrages were coounitted in the county of 
Louth, and the neighbo^inng counties of Meathj Cavai;i and 
Monaghan, by persons of the very lowest rank in, life, associated 
under the name of defenders. Tliis body had its origin in reli- 
gious persecution i and was an almost inevitable consequence or 
the system, according to which Ulster liad been colonized and 
settled, and Ireland ruled since the reformation. In that pro- 
vince. English and Scotch planters had been established on the 

forfeite,d lands of the native catholics. These last were for the 

''  • '-■  " »  . 

most part obliged tb retire to the bogs and mountains } but even 

there they were not permitted to loose the remembrance of their 
forefathers, their power and opulence, \n the tranquil enjoymetit 
of security.. and content. The bogs and mountains afforded 
them no refuge against the acts of uniformity and supremacy or 
the accumulating ojppre^sions of the popery laws. Nor were, 
the wretched inhabitants exempted by their defenceless condition 
from the hatred, contempt and persecution of their privileged 
and arrogant neighbours* Hence arose a mutual, rancorous ani- 
mosity between the new settlers and natives, or in other words, 
between the protcstants and catholics, transmitted from genera* 
tion to generation, until at last it became more violent and into- 
icrant than in any other part of Ireland* 

* * *  * 4 4 * * * 

The volunteers by the benign mfluenee of their institutioiit 
had for the first lime considerably abated this spirit, and by «eir 
successful activity, as military men in keepipg the peaces had 
prevented its receiving fresh provocation by. outrage or insult,. 
But in proportion as that body declined ot was discouraged, pre-. 
judlces and hatred revived, especially in districts remote from the. 
principal bresbyterian lov^ns, where the growing liberality of 
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^hc most enlightened dissenters could scarcely operate. These 
prejudices, which phiefly prevailing; in the county of Artnagh, 
extended, less or more, into the adjoining districts of the coun- 
ties of Down and Tyrone, began to break out into something 
like open hostility, in the year 1791. About that period, seve^ 
ral associations among the lower orders of the protestants, were 
formed under the appellation o£ feef-o* -day-boy Sy whose object was 
to scour the catholic districts about the break of day, and strip 
the inhabitants of fire-arms, alledging that they were warranted 
in so doing by the popery laws, which had indeed for a long 
period forbidden to the memberaf of that comihunion, the use of 
arms, even for self-defence. 

The catholics, thus exposed and attacked, entered into ^ 
counter association called defindersy which derived its name from 
the necessity of their situation, and its excuse from the diffi- 
culty, or as they stated, the impossibility of obtaining justice 
against the aggressors. This association, at first local and con- 
fined, as much as mutual hatred would aljow, ^o actual self- 
defence, began in 1792 to sprekd through other parts of the 
kingdom, and not a little to connect itself with more general 
politics. To this it is said to have been impelled by a harsh, 
unfounded persecution, which some leading friends of govertj- 
ment did not think it consistent with their characters to carry 
on in the county of Louth, and which seems to have prepare4^ 
the way for subsequent disturbances elsewhere* 

In proportion a3 this association extended itself into districts^ 
 where no protestants of inferior rank in life were to be found^ 
and therefore no outrages like those committed by the peep-o^-dai^ 
hoifs to be apprehended, it gradually lost its characteristic of be- 
ing a religious feud, and became in fact a^ association of 
the lowest ordfer, particularly for procuring a redress of the 
grievances of the very lowest orders.' Even in the countie* 
where it originated, it ceased to be actuated by relfgiolis ani-. 
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mosity before tlie end of 1792, in consequence of the exertiooc 
of the early United Irishmen (whose chief - endeavours were al« 
ways directed to reconcile the protestants and catholics^) toge* 
gether with the influence of some liberal-minded nien of both 
persuasions, and still more from the publications peculiarly 
adapted to that purpose, which were incessantly circulated 
through the medium of the Northern Star ; for by these means 
the hatred of sects was lulled, until a subsequent period* 
when it will appear to have been aroutte4 by fresh aggressions. . 

The defenders, after their association h^d changed its typf » 
were bound together by oadis, obviously drawa^ip by illiterate 
men, diff^i^n^ ^ different places, but all promising secrecy, and 
specifying what&ver grievance was, in e^cb place, moit felt .and 
best understood. Tythes therefore \7ere, in all of them, very 
prominent. The views of these men wf re in general far from 
distinct ; although they had a national notion that ** something 
ought to be done for Ireland :" bu^ they were all peiiectly con<« 
vinced that whatever v^as to be done for themselves or their 
country could only be accompUs^^ by forpe of arms. They 
therefore formed themselves, as far as their knowledge would 
permit, upon a military system, and in order to procure armst 
used to assemble by night, to tal^e them from the Rouses of 
those who they conceived wQuld be eventually their enemies. 

They seem to have b«en entirely without a^y conoei^icn in tbe 
upper, or even nuddling ranks of li£^,. except what has transpir* 
ed relative to Mr. Napper Tandy, Observing the commotiona 
that were taking place in the county of^ I^outh and its vicinity, 
and guessing that they were not without some motive and object, 
he was desirous of penetrating into the secret. He contrived to 
communicate this wish to some of the defenders; and as his cha* 
ract^ was long known to then^ they agreed to inforiQ him if he 
would bind himself to secrecy. To- this he consented, and met 
a party ol them at Castlebellinghami where the oath of secrecy 

was 
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was administered. This fact having b«en dkcqf<mei by «d iii» 
former, bills of indictment for.felony were foiind agakiit him witk 
great privacy by the grand jury of the county of hoeiAf whese 
it was hoped he would be easily entrapped, as he was on his way ' 
from Dublin, to stand bis tiial there for haying published « libd. 
Information however of his new danger was given him before be 
isached Dundalk ; he thertifim absQondedj^ «od il^Qftiy after left 
the kingdom, n 

The^ 4^ttrbances also attracted the iittfntion of the home 
^ Iprds eaily in 1793, and a secret committee was appointed ta 
CDiquire into tb^ir causes, to endeavour to discover their pramo* 
U^y and tp prevent their es^tension. This committee consisted 
very much of peers who were avowed^ei^emies tOi tbe cathi:^ 
biU, and had during the pxeceding summer con^ted themselves 
against the meeting of whs^t they emphaticsjly called << the Popitk 

/ ' .  

fht secret committjee in the course of its proceediags, pncqMS- 
ed questions, to which it required answers on oatha^ that might ' 
eventually have criminated the persons under examinatioo. As 
a knowledge of this fact had been obtained by the United Insh* 
men of Dublin, spme of whom had been thus ifitnrogated, they 
allfsdged, that the researches of the committee were not confined 
to the professed purpose of its instTtutiop, but directed pnaci» 
pally to the discovery of evidence, in support of prosecutions, 
prev'ioufily Commenced^ and utterly unconnected virith the c;^use 
of the tumults it was appointed to investigate^ They therefore 
published a series of observations, (;alcuiat^4 to shew that the 
committee had uo such righlu They distinguished the legide* 
tive from the judicial capacity of the hous^ of kuxls \ denied its 
right to administer au oath i^ its leg^slati^ ampacity v asserted 
Ahat as ar court it was bound by those rules of justice which 
were obligatory on all other courts, both as to the lioikf of ju- 
risdiction; aud ti^ mpde of couductiog eequiry | tad better in* 
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«t8ted, that thete rules deprived it of all right to administer an 
«ath, or exact an answer, in siipilar cases, or to delegatejts, ju^ 
tiicial authority to a committee. 

For this publication, the chairman an'd secretary of the so- 
ciety, the honourable SimOin Butler and Mr. Oliver Bond, with 
whose napes it wa«)signed, were brought before the house itself 
on the first of March, They both avowed the publicatiosy 
and were in consequence sentenced by that assembly to six 
irnon^hs impriso.nm.ent, and a fine was imposed on each of j€500* 
iThe society was not however deterred from espousing their 
cause. They were sumptuously entertained, as if in defiance 
of ^parliament, during the whole of that time, and their fines 
paid by the voluntary subscriptions of the United Irishmen* 

Well calculated, as was the. sentence passed on these gentle- 
men, to prevent others from disputing the authority of the com* 
mittfee, yet it did not entirely succeed. Doctor Reynolds, a 

' physician from the north, having been summoned before their, 
lordships, professed his conviction of the truth of the obsecva- 
tipns. published by the United Irishmen, and refused to be ex- 

- amined on oath. He was therefore committed, and detained q, 
prisoner for near five months, till the expiration of the session ;, 
during all which time he experienced the same attentions s^s wer^^ 
•hewn to Butlev and Bond« 

While the report of the, secret committee ^as preparing* 
lively alarms were excited, and rumours very current through 
the metropolis, that it would implicate many leading thembeis 
of the catholic conventiooj even to capital punishment — cover. 

' the whole of that body with suspicion and odium ^ and hazanL 
if not defi^at their biH> which was still only in prog^ress. On the 
day when the report wa? expected, it was not made ; a noblfe. 
lord however sent a confidential and mutual friend to Mr. Sweet- 

• man^ the ^aecr^t^ry pf the sub*committee> to inform him, that 
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thotkld it a^|>ear'hib life would be exceedingly endiuigeredy and 
the biH itself run a great risk ; but that if he would sign any 
kind of paper in the form and wording moot agreeable to his 
own feelings, acknowledging his indiscretion^ and expressing, hia 
fegret) at having connected himself with the defenders^ his lord^ 
dhsp was ravthorised to say, the report should never see the 
light) and all difficulties respecting the pending Itfw should bcr 
removed^ . This* Mr. S weetman peremptorily refused) but oftf 
fered, in consequence of the subsequent conversation,' to calV 
together the sub-eommittee, that it niight receive any  proposal^ 
his lordship should think fit to make to them. '. Accor^ngly in 
the course of an hour they were collected in one room, while 
his lordship occupied that adjoining^ He then .4>frered^to' them > 
by means of his fiiend^ the saihe benefits if theywoidd dibavow^ 
their secretary. This they also, refused : The- report appeared 
Ithe next day* 

. Its object was to connect the defoiders with all th^t was ob- 
noxious to the administration ; and principally to imp^cate the 
general committee, or at least the stlb-committ^ of the catho- 
lics. This it attempted to do, by inference^ from the secresy 
and regularity of the defender'system, which it said seemed as 
if directed by men of superior rank ; from the collecting pf mo- 
ney to a considerable amount by the voluntary subsciiption'of 
catholics, in consequence of a circular letter fromtthe sub-com- 
mittee, expressing the necessity of raising a fund lor defray- 
ing, the heavy and growing expences incurred by the general 
committee^ in conducting the affairs of their constituents ; and 
lastly, from some letters written by Mr. Sw^man to a gentle-' 
man at Dundalk, in which the report states, that the seqretary,^ 
in the name of the sub«committee, directed enqiiiries to be made^* 
touching the offences 6f which the defenders thbn'in confine-' 
ment were accused. One of these letters is given, dated 9th of 
August, 1792, which mentions, that the brother of a person 
whom the secret committee states to have been comn^itted as a 
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iAnitr^ httto^ttvXj disconsolate at not being itble to effect 
fomething-' towards the liberation of his kinsman. This chain of 
ciiicaiDstantial evidence was strengthened hf the assertion, that 
Mn Sweetiiian*s correspondent had employed^ at a considemblir 
a^pehce^ an agent and coansel to act for several persons accused 
It defeadersk Th<» report seeming to presume,^ that the mcftiey 
i»ed for that purpose was supplied by the catholic committee* 
and port of the ToliRitary subscription it had collected, has the 
^andoar to statev that nothing app^^d before the secret com* 
iiittee which eoidd lead it to beHeve that the bodf of the ca« 
tbdics #are cducefmed in promoting these disturbances, or privy 
to this .application of their money. The secret committee theff 
oouples. (but oaly by the insinuation which results from jux« 
tapositioii is their report ) the defendieft-s' wit(i the volunteers^' 
^e i c forniert aad republicans in^the North and in Dtiblin; 



Thi^ attack on the otgan and adherents of the cathoLcs har* 
ing been geae&rally' conceived as aimed in hostihty against the 
UUthen dependmg^for their relief^ no time was lost in counter* 
acting its effi^ts. A reply to it appeared almost directly fmfik 
4the subcommittee, and another from the secretary. The de* 
fenee by the fortn^r stated, that while the religious quarrels 
were going on between the ^«^^.^0y-^oyj and the defenders* 
in consequence- of personal application from several protestant 
gentlemen, three of the comasktee had- an interview in July* 
179% at Rathfryland, in the county of Down, with above 
twenty respectable protestant gentlemen of that neighbourhood* 
who admitted^ that in no one instance had the catholics been the 
aggressors ; but on the contrary had been repeatedly attacked, 
even in the solenm c^ces of their religion and burial of then* 
dead. At this interview it was further stated to have been 
agreed, that the committee should use aU its influence with thi^ 
lower orders of catholics, to induce them to desist *from their 
meetings, aird that the volunteers should adopt resolutions ex« 
pressing their determination to protect eveiy man equally, with* 
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put dirti/iction of party or religion. In order to effectuate this 
agreement, the general committee framed a ciicular address to 
that district, stating the agreement and the determination of the 
volunteers: " Entreating the lower orders of catholics to ab- 
** stain from parade and meetings, and all other measures/ that 
** might tend to alarm their protestant brethren ; , pointing out 
*< the embarrassment that would necessarily be thrown in the 
way of the great catholic objects, by any thing of riot, tumult 
or disorder; promising to those who should observe the peace- 
** able demeanour recommended by that address, all possible pro- 
tection, as well by applications to government, as by support- 
ing at the common expence, the cause of those who, if attacked 
** in their houses,' property or persons, should dutifully appeal to 
'* the law of th^ land for redress, where circumstances might 
•* not enable them to seek for that protection themselves; but 
** that the general committee would in no case undertake the de- 
** fence of any man who should assist in any riotous or disorder- 
** ly meeting, or should not behave himself soberly,^ peaceably, 
•* and honestly.'' The defence further stated, that this addresi 
and the resolutions of the volunteers, restored peace and harmony 
to that part of the country, which had been harra§sed for many 
years before. It likewise mentionedi that the person alluded to 
in Mr. Sweetnum's letter was recommended by that gentleman's 
commercial correspondent, as coming within the description of 
those whom the committee had promised to support ; which, on 
examining his brother, there was found ca^se to doubt, and on 
that account all advice and assistance were refused. The sub- 
committee then solemnly asserted, that this \vas the only instance 
of their ever having had any kind of communication with the de- 
fenders. As to the levying of money, it specified the different 
expences which had been incurred in pursuing the catholic claims, 
and the necessity of voluntary contributions for their discharge.. 
It also denied, that any part of them was ever applied to any 
other purpose. Mr. Sweetman's refutation dwelt on the saftie 
topics, and entered into a minute detail of his communications 
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with his commet-cial correspondent, the gentleman alluded to 
IB the report of the secret committee. Nbtwithstanding the 
alarms that had been excited previous to the publication of the 
report, no attempt was mad^ to proceed against any of the sub- 
. Gomnftittee or its secretary. 

fiut, about this time, a tumult of another nature occurred, 
Which "never became an object of parliamentary cognizance) 
which was stated but imperfectly, even in the Northern Star, 
fi-ortl motives of not very unreasonable apprehension ; and which 
perhaps from a similar cause was scarcely noticed in the Dublin 
prints, it deserves however to be rescued from oblivion, and 
assigned its proper place in history. For some days previous 
to the 15th of March, varioui movements of the military were 
made towards Belfast^ which were supposed, to indicate some 
^ extraordinary measure. A tfain of artillery, consisting of two 
mortars and two field pieces, was brought to Lisbum, within 
seven mile« of that town ; an J the inhabitants Were also warned 
from difF<?rent quarters of some impending riiischief. On the 
15th, at about two o'clock, four troops of the 17th dragoons 
having arrived in the vicinity by different routes, galloped into 
the centre of the town from its two Opposite extremities with 
their sabres drawn, as if in full charge. After this singular man- 
ner of entering into a place where profound tranquility prevail- 
ed, where cavalry had never been quaftered before^ and where 
none was at that time eicpected^ they were billeted on the principal 
taverns. 

The inhabitants had not in general risen from their diimerS* 
when a most alarming tilmult began to take place. The dra- 
goons had issued out from their respective quarters with their 
sabres drawn, generally in parties of from ten to twenty under the 
orders of a sergeant or corporal. They proceeded to attack 
' every person, of every age and sex, who happened to be in the 
streets, and wounded many very severely. They had provided 

themselves 
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themsdves with two or three Udders^ uppa which they mounte4 
to demolish obnoxious signs, among which was that of Dr^ 
]Frankliii. This having been made of copper cost them much 
useless labour with their swords; and the delay it -occasionei} 
gave some Utile opportunity t9 the inhabitants to recover from, 
their astonishment, and think on their situation. The soldiers 
proceeded tukk a mtfritten list^ to attack the houses of several in- 
dividuals who had been long known for their popular principles. 
They also broke such windows of milliners or Jbaberdashers as 
contained in them any thing gree^. 

This, scene had lasted untS quite dark, when the inhabitants 
liaving begun to assemble in gnDupes, and consult together, vrert 
preparing ta fiy to arms. The magistrates and the ofiicers iffen 
interfere, and shortly put an end to the military outrage. It 
is worth, notice, that during the whole of this transaction, the 
5<5th regiment, at that time in g^rison in Belfast, was drawn 
up under arms within the barracks ; but did not interfere until, 
the dragoons had retired, when they were ordered out to line 
the streets, and prevent any assemblage of the town's people, 
S.O ended the evening of ^he 1 5th^ 

The night was spent in anxious alarm, few of the inhabitants 
V^ent to bed, lest the attack should be renewed. From what 
occurred next day, however, it is evident that the volunteers were 
liot remiss during that time iif^ making preparations for defence. 

On the rnorning of the 1:6th the streets were almost deserted. 
The sovereign, Mr. Bristow, (who appears in this awftd dilem- 
ma not to have forgotten the duty he owed to the community) 
called a meeting of the inhabitants by public notice at the difFer- 
ent places of worship. This meeting was so numerously attend- 
ed, that it was held in the open air. The sovereign informed 
the inhabitants of his having waited upori General White, 
who comnr^.r.ded iu the district, but, who had been out of 
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town the night before,^ and that the general expressed some 
regfret at what had occurred, and was willing to concert mea« 
sures for the future peace of the place. The meeting appointed 
a committee of twenty-one, including all the magistrates, to 
confer with him on this subject. 

Meanwhile' the dragoons were manifesting every determination 
to re-commence their proceedings, as soon as it should be dark ) 
they were even observed marking the houses of the most obnox- 
ious persons, that had escaped them the night before from their 
ignorance of the town, to which they were all utter strangers. 
It was evening before the committee could meet the general : 
even his sincerity was doubted, for one of the warnings of 
danger to the tovrn which had been given, and was believed, 
consisted of an assurance, that he had some time before writ^ 
ten to Government, expressing his. apprehensions, that when 
he should be committed with Belfast, he should not be able 
to prevent his soldiers frpnii plundering the town, as the inlia* 
bitants were rich, and had a great deal of plate in their 
houses. IJut if the' general was sincere, the discipline of the 
troops was very questionable : no time was therefore to be lost ; 
night was coming on. The volunteers to the number of 
about seven hundred, being all who had arms, repaired as pri- 
vately as possible to two places of parade, both near the centre 
of the town, Th^y h^d also placed a guard in every housp 
where an attack was es^pected. Several of the neighbouring 
country corps had sent them assurances that they would march 
to the supp6rt of the inhabitants, on the first intimation of its 
being necessary. Thus prepared, and certain of reinforcement v 
they calmly waited the result pf the conference between the 
committee and the general, \ ^ 

This was for some time prevented from taking place, by a de- 
mand on the part of General White tq, be admitted as a mem. 
J)er of the conumtteei he having been shortly J)efore appointed 

a magistrate 
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a magistrate of the county. His appointment was made pursu-* 
ant to the system which administration had even then adopted, 
of associating into the commission of the peace many military 
officers, quartered in what it conceived to be unfriendly places. 
It did so without any regard to habitual residence, to local con* 
nexions, or fortune, and without any view to their interfering in 
the ordinary duties of the office ; but merely to elude the ancient 
provisions of the laW; requiring that the army, whenever called . 
out to act, should be under the direction and controul of a cTvil 
officer. The general's claim was therefore peremptorily refused 
by the committee, who insisted that by magistrates were meant 
such as had scJme stability and property in the county, not ephe- 
meral agents, constituted only because they were military men, 
for a time stationed in the district. In consequence of this de- 
lay, one division of the volunteers, appi-ehending that matters 
would come to extremities, moved from its parade, and took 
post in the exchange. This general White soon perceived, and 
sent his aid-de-camp, captain Bourne, to the sovereign, then 
presiding at the committee, to demand the keys of the tnarket 
house in his majesty's name, as - the volunteers had taken the 
strongest position in the town, and he insisted on having the 
second. Some of the committee, not apprised of the move- 
ment of the volunteers, said it was only a guard which was 
placed in the exchange- <' I know it is not a guard," replied 
the aid-de-camp, " I have just examined it by order of Gen. 
** White, and the area is a grove of bayonets, J therefore de- 
« mand in the king's name the keys of the market-house.** 
The sovereign answered- that the market -house did not belong 
to him ; that he was then in the midst of the magistrates and 
principal inhabitants of the town, and would be guided only 
by them ; the keys were therefore withheld, 

At length, at about seven o'clock, the coh^mlttee an^ the gc^ 
ncral met. The gene»l deir.anded that the volunteers should 
disperse, as a preliminary to the conference. This was refused 
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hy the committee, on the ground that these corps had assem<i 
bled merely as a precautionary measure of defence, and that 
when* they were satisfied as to the safety of persons and pro- 
perty, their members would immediately repair tq. their homes. 
The general complained that he wasiin an irksome situation, anc} 
knew not well what to do. He could not enter into terms, 
which would appear as a compromise, or rather a capitulation oa 
the part of his majesty's troops 5 but he would answer for the 
safety of the town and the discipline of the dragoons. To thia^ 
it was rej^ed, that if the oiitrage was merely a mutinous excess 
of the men, contrary to their orders, it was impossible for tha 
general to answer that it would not again occur ; his pressing 
6uch responsibility would lather confirm the suspicion that the 
violence had been sanctioned by authority, and that his absence, 
the night before was not merely acjcidental: in short, that 
there was only one way of allaying all apprehensions, and tha( 
was to remove the dragoons. To this at length the general ac* 
ceded,' and a \^ritten agreement was entered into, wherein bat 
pledged himself publicly and personally, for the s^ety of the, 
inhabitants during the night, and that the troops should be. 
removed next morning. To this agreement the sovereign signed 
his name as a witness, and upon its being coipmunicated to tha 
volunteers, they instantly dispersed. The dragoons were accord- 
ingly removed, aftd not afterwards replaced by any other corps. 
Whether that agreement was considered, what general White, 
aj^rehended it would be, a <* capitulation on the part of hi^ 
majesty's troops," it is not easy to say ; but he did not lons^ 
continue ip the copimand of that district* 

That was the last effort of the volunteers y for shortly after-i^ 
wards government expressly commanded that every assemblage, 
of that ^ody should be prevented by military force : and a re4 
view of some country corps at Doah, in the county of Antrim, 
having been previously fixed upon for some few days after, the 
firmy was marched out of Belfastj on the v^ry morning of the 
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» review, to meet and. disperse them. But the volunteem having 
been ^fortunately apprized of these steps, were able to guard 
against the melancholy consequences that miglrt have ensued^ 
and entirely avoided assembling. 

The catholic bill having at last ^ound its way through the 
forms of parliament, and received the royal assent, the general 
committee again met on the 25th of April. After eicprewing 
its thankfulness to the king for his interposition on behalf of its 
constituents, and voted some substantial and honoraMe proofs of 
its gratitude to individuals who had laboured in the catholic 
cause, it directed its attention towards one of the most degrading 
and deleterious consequences of the lately repealed popery laws ; 
cuad appointed a committee to consult, communicate and corres- 
pond upon tlie means of procurinc^ an improved system of edu- 
cation for the catholic youth of Ireland. The general commit- 
tee further signalised itself by marking, in its last moments, its 
attachment to the entirely unaccomj^shed object for which the 
protestant reformers were so anxious. It *' most earnestly 
«« exhorted' the catholics of Ireland to co-operate with their 
** protestant brethren, in all legal and constitutional means to 
" carry into effect that great measure, recognised by the wis- 
^ dom of parliament, and so essential to the freedom, happi- 
** ness and prosperity of Ireland, a reform of the representation 
•* of the people in the c</mmons house.** Having done this, it 
dissolved itself: since, by the restoration of the elective fran- 
chise, the catholics of Ireland were enabled to speak indivi- 
dually the language of freemen, and that they no longer wished 
to be considered as a distinct body of his majesty's subjects-^ 
Glad as the government was at the quiet dissolution of this 
conunittee, it was deeply offended at their valedictory resolution. 

^blic attention however was now occupied by the distresses 
of traders and manufacturers, particularly in the cotton line, 
Inrha were reduced to great embarrassments by the first conse- 
quences 
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quences of the war. Their warehouses were overstocked with 
goodsy^ which they were tillable to aeud to any market ; they 
therefore became incompetent to answer the demands for which 
they were responsible, and the workmen were reduced to the 
greatest distress for want of employment. The immediate pres- 
sure of this calamity was wisely removed,* and credit greatly 
restored by advances from government, to such persons as could 
deposit goods to a sufELcient amount, or produce equivalent secu- 
rity. The sum of j^200,000 was entrusted to the management 
of commissioners, who granted out of it, to the different claim- 
antsy such sums as they judged necessary. 

The country was also distracted by risings in many places to 
resist the execution of the militia law. The people in almost every , 
county opposed the ballotting, and sometimes ventured to resist 
\ the regular forces that were brought against them. In the county 
of Wexford particularly, the insurgents attempted to attack the , 
•chief town, in order to liberate some prisoners from the goal ; 
and in the conflict. Major Vallbtin, who commanded the army,.. 
was killed. By allowing, lioivever, that enlisted men should 
be taken, and substitutes found ; by making some provision fat 
the families of those who were drawn by lot ; but still more 
by the constant and vigilant interposition of military force, x«-» 
sistance to the measure was gradually subdued. 

Another instance of opposition to government occurred, wherq 
it was scarcely expected ; in the month of June, at the annual 
meeting of the Synod of Ulster ; a body consisting of the whole 
dissenting clergy of the north, and the presbytery of Dublin* 
together with a lay delegate from each parish. Notwithstand- 
ing a recent addition to the rectum donum supposed to ht gi^^n 
to obtain their influence against the union of sects, this body w 
its address to the king, expressed its dislike of the war, and its 
satisfaction at the admission of catholics to the privileges of thp 

constitution. 

Far 
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Far from the same ungrateful nature, was an address with 
which the lord lieutenant was honoured by the bishops of the 
long oppressed and reluctantly enfranchised religion. Their e& 
fusion of th^hkfulness did not confine itself to mere panegyric 
On his administration t it virtually contradicted many of those 
charges which had been preferred by the laity of the same per- 
vasion. It applauded that spirit of conciliation by which it is 
said his excellency's government was eminently characterised, 
and went, by implicatioli, to sever the union of the sects. Its 

'compliments were not very consistent with the further pursuits 
of freedom, and its candour was conspicuous in the approval of 
l^e manner by which defenderism had been suppressed, and in 
deploring that the majority concerned in that unhappy system 

• of infatuation were of their religion. The indignation and as- 

tonishmeht which this address excited among the catholic laity, 
4 can be easily conceived. It seemed called for by no particular 

1 occasion. It was clandestinely conducted, and even remained a 
I profound secret until after it had been some days delivered. It 
{ was a violation of solemn declarations which those very prelates 
« had made from time to time, amounting to the fullest assurances 
I that they would never take a step of a political nature, but iii 
» conjunction with the laity. It was also generally considered as 
» an unprincipled coalition with those who exhausted every effort 
I in resisting the claims of the catholics, an<l whose intolerance 
t compelled that body to look upon them in no other light than 
t that of enemies. But it was not without an object. The per- 
son's to whom the general committee entrusted the formation of • 
a plan for the education of the youth of their religion, had 
made considerable progress. After several meetings in the early 
part of the summer, they had agi*eed to these general princi- 
ples : that the plan, while it embraced the catholic youth, 
should not Exclude those of any other persuasion ; that it should 
depend on the people for its support, and be subject to the joint 
controul of the clergy and laity. They had, by correspondence 
with different parts of the kingdom, assured themselves that 

' ■" I* there 
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there would be no deficiency of ample resourees for carrying it 
into effect. They had also submitted their general principles to 
the prelates themselves, the majority of whom expressed the 
most decided approbati6n» They had even held meetings with 
those reverend persons upon the best mode of bringing those * 
principles into action* At one of those meetings, Dr. Reily, ' 
the catholic primate^ Dr. Troy, the arch-bishop of Dublin ». 
and four others who were present, made very considerable offers 
of pecuniary aid, more than might have been expected from 
their limited incomes. Dr. Reily likewise proposed t^e sketch, 
of a plan nearly as follows : that there should be a grammar 
school in each diocese, where the lower branches of education 
should be elementarily taught ; that there should be four provin- 
cial academies, where such youths as were designed for the 
church, for other professions or literary pursuits, should be re- 
<ieived from the diocesaa. schools instructed in the languages and 
, astly, that there should be one grand seminary, in 
which those who had passed through any of the provincial 
schools should be entered for the purpose of standing publit ex* 
aminations ; such as were destined for the church, to receive the 
necessary testimonials for their ordination, and such as were 
otherwise disposed, to qualify themselves for degrees, in what* 
ever college they should think fit, which might be authorised by 
law to confer those dignities. 

This outline^ with some other materials, had been referred to 
Dr. Ryan, Dr. M*Neven and Mr. Lyons, three gentlemen ex- 
tremely well qualified for digesting a more detailed plan, and 
they were actually occupied on the subject. They hoped by its 
accomplishment to deserve, and probably to acquire to thcn>- 
selves and their fellow labourers^ the gratitude of their countryo 
men and of posterity, for a wise and compretensive system of. 
education, which should not only benefit the cathoUc body^ 
but also embrace the general civilization of Ireland ; which, iude-. 

pendent of its direct advantages; might by the force of emnla* 

tion. 
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tion, awake the established institutions from their present tor*- 
por, and perhaps even excite the silent sister of the EngHah uni- ' 
varsities, into something hke Hterary exertion. But while they 
yrere indulging their enthusiastic expectations, there is strong 
reason to believe, that the catholic hierarchy had privately stated 
these proceedings to administration, and given it the option ; 
eithei to permit the members of that religion to establish a po- 
pular system of education, which might not be conducted en- 
tirely tp the satisfaction of the court, or to assist the prelates 
with its influence and resources to establish another, over which 

• • - * 

they having entire controul, could so manage, as to make it sub- 
servient to every purpose which government might wish to de- 
rive from such an institutton. On these latter terms a bargain 
appears to have been concluded, in which the address to his ex- 
cellency was to be p^irt of the price for court protection. Cer- 
tain it is, that after that address was presented, all co-operation 
and confidence between the prelates and the laity was destroyed^ 
end the gentlemen who were preparing a popular plan, were as- 
sured they might desist from their labours, as an arrangement 
had been<made for catholic education, which should be solely 
conducted by the bishops, under the auspices of government an^ 
the sanction of paiiian^nt* 

The projectedi system of strong measures was now to be com^ 
pleated by the legislature. The report of the secret committee 
of the lords, asserted, with a strange confusion of .expressions* 
that the existence of a silfH:retttedj representative b6dy of any 
description of the king'« subjects, " taking upon itself the go- 
vemment of them, and laying taxes or subscriptions," to be 
applied at the discretion of that representative body, or of per- 
sons deputed by them, was incompatible with the public safety 
and tranquility. The convention bill was therefore brought in 
^nd passed; but although it Was professed to be calculated solely 
against such bodies as were described in the report, its title was 
tp prevent the election or appointment o£ unlawful assemblies, 

I* 2 « Vnder 
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** un4er pretence of preparing or presenting public petitions, or. 
other addresses to his majesty or the parliament." The bill en- 
acted that all such assemblies should be unlawful ; but it had 
the mercy to declare, that his majesty's subjects might still pe- 
tition the king or parliament. A traitorous correspondence bill 
was likewise enacted, conformable to that in England. To pre- 
serve the same uniformity, and perhaps also as an equiv^n^ 
for the sacrifices to which opposition had freely consei^ted, a 
libel bill and place bill were permitted to pass. 

On the 19th of July, Mr, George Ponsonby, in the name of 
his brother, presented a bill for the more equal representation of 
the people in parliament* The former gentleman, with his con- 
nexions, bad ever since the regency dispute joined the opposi- 
tion ; and by their influence, as well as by his own abilities he 
had acquired as- much consideration and importance as could be 

 conferred by a party, which adhered neither to government nor 

* the people. The outline of the plan p;-oposed by this bill was, 
that three representatives should be appointed for each countyi 
and for the cities of Dublin and Cork. With regard to other 
cities, boroughs, towns or manorSj th^t persona residing within 
the distance of four miles every way from the centre of each* 
(within such variations as necessity might demand) should have 
a right to vote for. its representatives, if possessed of a ten pound 
freehold ; that no person admitted to the freedom of any corpo-* 
ration, should thereby acquire such a right, unleas he^ yr^J^ ^^ 
seized within the city or town corporate, of a five pound ^J^? 
hold, upon which he or his family resided for a year, before th9 
election aKd admission ; that this regulation should not. extend 
to person^ acquiring that freedom by birth, marriage, or, service \ 
and lastly, that an oath should be taken by every person re** 
turned to serve in parliament, that he.liad not piurchased his seat* 

This plan may perhaps uot unjustly be considered as Sowing 
from the principle of property qualification, adopted by a society 

which 
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liphich called itself the fricudi of the coiufkuiio»f Biiriyi ^^ 
feace. When the union pf catholics and dissenters in pumnt 
i^f the same objectSj had succeeded in raising the questiofl 
of reform from the neglect into which it had fallen after the 
Convention of 1784; and tha^ the, force of pubhc opinion wa« 
bearing powerfully upon that point, a number of noblemen and 
g^itlemep of the first rani: aiid fortune, with the duke of Leinster 
fit ^^ heady coUectipg around theni as i^uch as possibly the fnend* 
pf reform i^ parliap^ty in the whig c^ub^ a&d at the bar, fprm-^ 
edthems^lYes in.the latter end pf 1792»into a society under that 
aam^* It was expected by its respectability to overawe, and \3rf 
its.moderatian to cut^b the much more democratic United Irish* 
{nen. Whew t had thus superseded, wlmt its partisans termed 
faction and sediticm, it intended to put itself at the head of th« 
people. "That its loyally might be unquestioned, a disavowal of 
republican principles was made an integral part of its admisaipQ 
test. So long. as the Irish ministers ^v^ere balancing upon their 
line of conduct, they patronised, as much as was consistent with 
their characters, this check upon their most formidable oppov' 
nents; by means of which silent approbatipn, and of the society't 
own landed connectioni^ it was enabled to put put some ofF« 
shoots in other parts of the kingdom* But when reform was to 
be seriously resisted, the friends of peace were not found forward 
to struggle against the storm, and the {^oci^ty expired of kur 
gotu*, while the United Irishmen were maintaining 1;hemseKei( 
against denunciations, prosecutions and imprisonments. Thes^ 
last in Dublin had also submitted to public consideration a plan 
•f parUamentary reform, on the broad base of universal suffi^ge^ 
for which they were become unequivocal advocates. 

In truth, however, by this time, all prospect of accomplish- 
ing any thing on that subject, had every where disappeared. — 
The hope that had been excited by the unantmons consent of 
parliament to go into a committee, was disappointed by the re- ' 
jectiod of Mr. Gr^tai^'s resolu^ioi^ and[ the ado|ption of Sir 

John 
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John Parnell's amendment; it was completely blasted by the 
Quccesaive adjoummentffy which defeated every attempt to render 
the committee's proceedings of any avail ; and the presenting of 
Mr. Ponsonby's bill, was rather considered as the formal discharge 
^t 9 promise long since made, than as a step towards success*; 

The expression too,. of that spirit which called for refenn» 
was greatly restrained by the coercive measures of government 
and parliament at hom^, and by the gloomy appeaiiances abroad. 
France was. agitated by the defections of its generals, the insur- 
rections in the west, the contest between the mountain and the 
^rondists, and the successful pressure oB fbreiga armies. £vei| 
when that counti^y agam bfrgan to assume an offensive aspectj^. 
and determbed on the motion of Barrere, to rise in mass, the en* 
^husiaam by which it was actuated, failed of exciting correspond 
dent demonstrations in Ireland; very, much indeed horn the ef^ 
£ect9 of domestic terroiv but in many cases unquestionably from 
% contemplation and horror of that beginning system in the 
French republic. The professions of atheism, ~and the opea 
mockery of Christianity, shocked a people that always cherished 
and re§pecte4 religion. The carnage committed by the revolu<( 
tioT\ViXY t^bunajsi ?nd the tyranny of the committee of publia 
^fety, deeply afflicted thie lovers of liberty and.justice. The aSn 
sertions boldly made by. the. anti^i^rmists, and the adherents o& 
government, that thpse outrages were essentially ccmnected 
with the march of democracy, alarmed the timid, revoked those, 
whose liberal poUtics were more the result of feeing than pf re- 
flection, and even coroperated with the ipeasures o£ govetuments 
in competing many of the philosophic reform^s to wait in si- 
lence a more favourable opportunity, when what had been lost; 
cf public reason and public strength, shp^uld be ag^in restored. 

n074< 1 ^" ^^® *^^^^ ^^ active outcry on the one part^^ 

and temporary inaction on the other, parliament again^ 

met on the gist of Jsuiuar^, \X^^.\ KtHOTg tljis »$8.8ioQ, Qppp- 

fl^tiOQ, 
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iitioa id ahnodt every case melted itself ^o^om into the commoB 
mass of ministerial advocates. The address to his Majesty was 
unaniiBoudy voted without amendment^ Mr. Grattan having only 
broken silence to state his determination to preserve the connex- 
ion with Great Britain^ and to assist her in the war, even if it 
were more unsuccessful. He afterwards in the course of the 
session, introduced a motion relative to an equalization of duties 
between the two Countries^ but Mr. Secretary Douglas having 
moved the question of adjournment) he decUned pressing his own 
motion, lest it should seem to imply a distraction of sentiment im 
the house. The alien and gunpowder bills were continued like- 
'vrise without resistance or comment, and that precedent wag 
afterwards constantly followed. 

The only instance where opposition seemed ta assume any 
thing of its former tone, was, in the debate upon Mr. Ponson- 
by's reform bill, on the 4th of March ; but even then that party 
was particularly careful to mark its abhorrence of democracy ,- 
of French principles, and universal suffrage. Sir Lawrence 
Parsons, indeed, very strikingly pointed out what he called the 
in:^>osture and mockery of the existing representation. " When 
•* the Americans were deliberating," safd he, " on their new 
** constitution, if any one had got up among them, and had 
«* proposed such an institution as our present borough represen- 
** tation, and had said, there is a certain ruin in Virginia, let 'it 
send two representatives, to be named by any twelve persons 
Mn Washington shall appoint ; and there is a certain tree in 
** Pennsylvania ; let it send two representatives, to be named by 
•* any twelve persons Mr. Franklin shall appoint ; and so on— < 
** would not the man have been deemed mad who made such a 
^ proposition. An institution, then, which any rational set of 
^.* men upon earth would deem a man mad for having proposed^ 
<< can it be sound sense in you to retain V* 

. Iff r. Grattan too, among other arguments in support of the 
^Un before the house, asserted that ninety,' or, as he believed, 

about 
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•bout forty individual's, returned a vast tfiajority in tne house of 
commons. " Of property," tiaid he, ** it will be found thai 
«< those who return that majbrity (it is 1 believe two thirds) 
** have not an annual income of three hundred thousand pounds^ 
«* whde they give and grant abov« three millions — that is^ the 
<« taxes they give are ten times, and the property they tal 
*• is infinitely greater than the property they represent." But 
his speech was most particularly remarkable for a series of epi* 
grammiatic invectives against the United Irishmen of Dubliiiy 
thrir plan of reform, and the princijile of universal suffrage. 

I « 

To this display of what they stiled <* the highest geiiius with 
the lowest ribaldry,'* they replied in an answer full of argument^ 
and which cannot be refused at least the hierit of temper and 
moderation ; but in doing so they made their last public effort. 
Mr. Hamilton Rowan had been found guilty on the preceding 
29th of January, of publishing a seditious libel, by distributing 
the address of that society to the volunteers of Ireland, and sen- 
tenced to two years imprisonment^ and a fine of fivfe hundred 
pounds. Government then felt itself emboldened, after the re- 
jection of Mr. Ppnsonby's bill, by a majority of one hundred 
and forty-two to forty-four, to disperse the only body under its 
itiimediate observation, that presumed to brave its power, and 
persevered in pursuing reform. Thid Mr. Sheriff Giffard ac- 
complished by its order, and without resistance, in consequence 
of the general apparent apathy, and of a conviction on the minds 
of the members themselves, that there now remained no hope of 
acquiring the object for which •they sought, by similar meetings, 
or by public discussions. 

This society from its first formation, had been a mark for the 
abuse of government and its adherents. To the perseverance* 
and exertions howeveV of the United Iiishmeh of Dublin, raay^ 
be attributed much of the change which took place in the public 
mind in favour of the catholic claims. Just before the existence 

o£ 
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of their society, the followers of that religion would not be 
permitted in an address of loyalty to the viceroy, to express a 
hope of relief : and not a member of parliament could be found 
even to present a petition to the legislature, praying that their 
case might be taken into consideration : yet the institution had 
hot been eighteen months estabhshed, when in spite of denuncia- 
tions of war from the protestant ascendency, and with only the 
ungracious and constrained assent of the Irish government, the 
popery laws, the disgrace and scourge of a century, were re- 
duced to a few comparatively insignificant restraints.-^A reform 
in parliament seemed at one time too on the point of being con« 
ceded to that spirit, which the same society had been very instru- 
mental in exciting, and was always among the foremost to 
evince. Whether that spirit be characterised as patriotism and 
firmness, or as faction or sedition, if all the friends of reform had 
concurred in displaying as much of it as was shewn by the United 
Irishmen, and had marched pari passu with them, there can be 
no reasonable doubt but that their efforts would have been 
crowned with complete success. Thus might Ireland, under the 
vigilant protection and ameliorating cares of a free, regenerated 
legisUture, have emerged from her debasement, poverty and/ 
wretchedness ; have rapidly risen to importance and opulence, to 
prosperity and happiness; have escaped her subsequent calami- 
ties, her scenes of persecution, desolation, outrage and horror ; 
have still continued a distinct and independent, as she [would 
. have been an admired and respected nation. 

The present inaction on the part of the people, does not, 
however, seem to have deluded parliament into an opinion that 
coercion had produced conviction in the lower orders, or that 
the gun-powder and convention bills, with all their consequences, 
had removed a sense of grievance from the Irish mind. Colonel 
Blaquiere (as if he had the wildness to suppose that such a mo- 
tion could be entertained in the assembly he addressed) proposed 
that every member should send for each of his tenants, wjio paid 

M him 
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under forty pounds a. year, and refund him three shillings in thd 
pound of his last September's rent. There was not a man 
among them, he said, who in case of commotion could find fifty 
followers oh his estate, perfectly attached to the constitution.— 
He went on, and said the French were meditating something 
wicked ; he inclined to believe it was Ireland they meant to vi- 
sit — ^half tlie nation was attached to them— ^he would be right 
if he said more than half* This was reprehended with such an 
irritation on the part of the house, as sometimes betrays itself 
in those who are Unexpectedly offended by the statement of an 
undeniable and unwelcome truth. Sir Lawrence Parsons urged 
administration to take measures for putting the country int^ a 
proper state of defence, by raising and officering independent 
companies. His importunity on this subject was almost deemed 
troublesome ; but in pressing it on ministers, he told them he 
thought they were sleeping on a volcano. 

And deep and terrible indeed was the volcano, wlych secret 
discontent was forming, and gradually extending throughout 
the land. The press had been overawed and subdued : number^ 
less prosecutions had been commenced against almost every po- 
pular publication ; but particularly against the Northern Star. 
The expectations of the reforn^ers had been blasted, their plan$ 
had been defeated, and decisive means had been taken by go- 
vernment to prevent their being resumed. It became therefore 
necessary to wait for new events, fronl which might be formed 
new plans. Nor did such events seem distant ; for now the 
French armies were again emblazoning their cause with success, 
and hiding, in the splehdor of their victories, the atrocities of 
their government. This raised a returning hope, that the crimes 
aiid calamities of the moment might pass away froip that repub- 
lic, and the permanent consequences of its revolution still shed 
a happy influence on Ireland. The utterance of opinions fa- 
vourable to reform and democracy, was prevented in the upper 
and middhng ranks, by the coercion they experienced, and by 

the 
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the outcries that were raised against France, against her princi*^ 
pies, and from them against liberty itself. But those restraints 
and reflections scarcely affected the lower orders, in themselves 
nineteen-twentieths of the population ; whose proceedings were 
unobserved, whose reasonings were confined to their own muery* 
and whose views were entirely directed to its alleviaticHi. Thci 
system of defeaderism, therefore, continued to spread front 
Ulster into Connaught, Leinster and Munslier, privately and. 
uninten'uptedly, although its progress was marked in those 
places by some appearances of assembling and disturbance.-— 
The defenders likewise, began to entertain an idea, that possibly 
the French might visit Ireland, and that from then$:e, bcaefits 
-Vv^ould result to them and their country y for in some places, it 
was made a part 9f the oath, and in others well understood^ 
that they should join the French in case of an invasion. Tliere 
is not however, any reason to believe that this expectation arose, 
from any comm^^iication with France ; but only from the. 
str<?iigth and ardency of their own wishes. They were also as 
yet unconnected with any persons of information or an higheiv 
order. But even these last were not induced by their 4efeat» 
and disappointments, entirely to relinquish their political pur« 
suits : on the contrary, some of them began to resolve on more, 
important measures* 

At an earlier period, when the\ Brissotines had declared- war 
against England* they sent a confidential agent to Ireland, 
with off^s of succour, if it would attempt to liberate and ^- 
parate itself from their enemy. . This gentleman arrived in 
Dublin sometime in the summer of 1793, with an introduction 
to Lopd Edward Fitz^Gerald. His offers .were made known to 
Messrs* Butler and Bond then in Newgate, to Mr. Rowan, Dr. 
Reynolds and some others ; but those persons, then so obnoK« 
ious to government, discountenanced the proposal, and it was* 
dropped. Nov/ however, a similar application was differently 
received. When the committee of public safety came into* 
; ^ M 2 powei^ 
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power, they employed the Reverend WilKam Jackson, who had* 
been for some years resident in France, to go to England and 
Ireland for the purpose, among other things, of getting accurate 
information of the state of each. In London, he contrived to 
obtain a paper descriptive of the state of England, which assert-. 
ed, that Jall parties would unite to repel an invasion. He then 
determined to proceed to Dublin ; but first made Mr. Cock^. 
ayne (an attorney who had been his acquaintance for many 
years) privy to his mission. Mr. Cockayne directly communi- 
cated the intelligence to the English ministry, and was ordered 
to contrive that he might be Mr. Jackson's travelling companion j 
and a vigilant reporter of his proceedings. They accordirj^ly 
set out together, about April 1794, for Dublin, when they ac- 
* ciden tally met a gentlemen, who had known Mr. Cockayne in 
Jjondon, ar^d of course invited him and his fellow-traveller to 
dinner. The company consisted of men whose principles v^ere 
democratic, and the conversation was consequently of that cast. 
By means of an acquaintance which Mr. Jackson there formed 
with Mr. Lewines, and by some intimation of his not being aa 
unimportant character, he contrived to be introduced to Mr. 
Hamilton Rowan, then in Newgate, and by him to Mr. Tone 
and Dr. Reynolds. To them he communicated the motives of 
his journey, and shewed them the paper he had procured in 
England. This caused Mr. Tone to draw up, for the purpose 
also of being sent to France, a succinct and forcible statement 
of what he conceived to be the actual situation of Ireland. He 
divided its population into religious and political classes, of each 
of which he pointed out the strepgth, interests, dispositions and 
grievances, together with the effect that would be produced on 
each by an invasion. *' In a word," concluded he, " from 
•< reason, reflection, interest, prejudice, the spirit- of change, the 
** misery of the great bulk of the nation, and above all, the 
<« hatred of the English name, resulting from the tyranny of 
** near seveh centuries, there seems to be little doubt but an in* 
« vasion in sufficient force would be supported by the people. 

There 
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*« There is scarcely any army in the countryi and the militia* 
** the bulk of whom are catholics, would to a moral certainty 
** refuse to act, if they saw such a force as tfaey could look 
♦• to, for support." 

Mr. Jackson was so pleased with this paper and its author^ 
that l>e pressed him very strongly to go to France, and enfox^e 
in person its contents ; promising him the utmost sucdess, both 
as a pubUc and private man. At first Mr. Tone agreed to this 
proposal ; but afterwards declined it, on account of his wife and 
children. Mr. Rowan then suggested, that Dr. Reynolds 
should go on the same mission, which he was not unwilling to 
do, but was discountenanced by Jackson, who wished it to be 
undertaken by no other person but Tone, of whose consent he 
had not entirely despaired. While this was going on, govern- 
ment was minutely informed of every particular by the interven* 
tion of Cockayne ; and having intercepted some of Jackson's 
letters, enough to form a body of evidence against him,, he was 
arreste'd the latter end of April. Dr. Reynolds shortly after 
got privately to America. Mr; Rowan escaped from Newgate 
on the night of the first of May, and was conveyed on board a' 
small vessel in Dublin harbour, that had been secured for him 
by a friend. A proclamation was directly issued by govern- 
ment, offering j€1000 reward for his apprehension, and another 
by the corporation of Dublin, from whose gaol he had escaped* 
offering £500 for the same purpose. The sailors of the ship 
in which he was concealed, knowing whom they had on board, 
shewed him the two proclamations, to which he answered, << lads 
my life is in your hands,'* and made them fully acquainted with 
the cause of his danger and flight. They instantly assured him 
tliey never would betray, but would protect him to the last ex- 
tremity. Accordingly, on the first change of wind, they put 
to sea, and landed him safely in France. Tone, on the other 
hand, made no attempt at conceahnent or escape. He was not 
al first ascertained that Cockayne was an informer, and even 

after 
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after he had reason to be otherwise convinced, he persuaded 
himself that no more could be proved against him, than mispri* 
iion of treason, in concealing a solicitation ' to go to Francej^ 
which he had rejected. In this opinion he was probably mis- 
taken, but the point was never tried, owing to the interposition 
of {Hivate 'friendship. Mr. Marcus Beresford and others, whos^ 
gavernment connections were of the first importance, interested, 
themselves zealously and successfully, to screen him from prose- 
cution. Attempts however were made to induce him, by 
threats and offers, to appear against his associates ; but this he 
rejected with indignation. He communicated unequivocally to 
the servants -of the crown, every thing he had done himself; 
but refused to disclose what might affect others ; and added, 
that if he was left unmolested, it was his intention, as soon as 
he could settle his affairs, and receive payment of the a^l50O. 
that had been voted him by the catholic committee, to quit 
Ireland ; that if, however, government chose to prevent his 
doing so, it might arrest him, and if he was put upon his trial, 
he would justify his political condu^et. The influence of hi^ 
friends, with perhaps his own firmness, prevailed, and he re* 
mained undisturbed. 

The arrest of Jackson, and the publication of his ' designs, 
conveyed no unwelcome information to the body of the Irish 
people. From thence they derived the first authentic intelli-. 
gence, that their situation was an object of attention to France, 
and that they might perhaps, at some future period, receive as- 
sistance from that quarter. These expectations were cherished> 
with the more ardour, on accipunt of the surprising victories 
of the republican armies in the sumnaer of 1794', and not a 
little sweetened by the fall of Robespiere, and the conse- ^ 
quent hope, that the reign of terror and cruelty was about 
to cease. 
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In the sullen brooiings also of secret discontent, republican- 
ism, and the desire of separation from England, found power- 
ful auxiliaries. Men, whose moderate principles and limited 
views had been bounded by reform, thought they read in the 
proscription of parliament, and the obstinacy of the borough 
proprietors, that reform was equally dif&cult of attainment as 
revolution ; and that the connexion with England was the firm- 
est bulwark of the abuses they sought to overthrow. From 
hence they inferred, that every thing must be hazarded before 
any thing could be gained. Some undoubtedly were driven by 
the force of this conclusion to rally round the ministerial stand- 
ard ; but the immense majority, even of simple reformers, were 
rather impelled by it to aim at more important objects. No- 
thing, not even a reform, they imagined could be accomplished 
without foreign succours ; inconfipetent as they deemed them* 
' selves to cope with England and the aristocracy at home. No 
nation, however, could be expected to give effectual aid, unless 
the end proposed to it was, in point of interest, equivalent to 
the risk. A reform in the Irish parliament was not that equi- 
valent to an/ foreign state ; but the weakening of England, br 
destroying its connexion with Ireland, was of supreme import 
tance, as they thought, to every maritime power. This train 
of reasoning %as further strengthened in men of more deiftocra- 
tic principles, by a conviction of the superior excellence of a 
republican government. Reform, and a republic, said they, 
are surrounded with equal difficulties, if only the internal 
strength of the Irish people be considered ; but the most va- 
~luable of these objects is by much the most attainable, if re- 
ference be had to the chance of foreign assistance. 

No steps, however, ^ere at this time taking for action, or 
even for preparation ; but all parties were speculating upon some 
change, in consequence of the French successes. There w^re 
persons indeed, who began to think, that after tht experience 
of 'failure from the abandonment by leaders in 1784, and after, 

perhaps, 
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perhaps, a subiequcnt experience in 1 79/5, the only sure plaii 
would be, to make the mass of the people act : they never would 
betray themselves ; nor be satisfied with any thing short of what 
their own wants required. Besides, as the remnants of teligious 
animosity were still chiefly to be found in the lower orders, it was 
hoped that by bringing together those of that description, 
though of different sects^ they might soon learn the identity of 
their views and interests, and as ardently love, as for centuries 
past they and their ancestors had feared, each other. 

These ideas seemed to influence one of the thi*ee societies of 
United Irishmen, that had be^n formed in Belfast ; which hav- 
ing escaped from observation by the obscurity of its members, 
had never entirely discontinued its sittings ; and also another 
club of men, principally in the same sphere of life, some of whom 
had indeed been United Irishmen ; but others never were. As 
there was scarcely a possibility of assembling in public, or of 
openly expressing their political sentiments, they wished to de- 
vise other means, and determined, as far as in their power, to 
influence the friends of liberty to come together again, and in- 
stitute ^ system of secret associations : this they soon in part ac- 
complished. Instead of the United Irish test, an oath mostly 
copied from it, was adopted ; but the substance was so alter- 
ed as to correspond vith the progress x)f opinions. It did 
not like the test simply bind, to the use o'f abilities and influence 
in the attainment of an impartial and adequate representation of 
the Irish nation in parliament ; but every member was sworn to 
«* persevere in his endeavours to obtain an equal, full and ade- 
quate representation of all the people of Ireland :" thus leaving 
ample room for the efforts of republicanism. Secrecy and mu- 
tual confidence were also necessary, and the laws, which stood 
in the way of the pursuits and objects of these societies, were to 
be disarmed of their terrors. For this purpose, it was made 
part of the admission oath, that neitheir hopes nor fears, rewards, 
por punishment, shoul^ ever induce the person taking it, di- 

^ rectly 
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itcdy or mdbectlyy to inform or give evidence agatnsf any mem'- 
ber of tho^e tocietiet^ for any act or ^xpresaion pursuant to the 
spirit of the obligation ; thus stampiag as a peijurer 'the mail 
who should become an informer ; attaching an additional sense 
•f moral guilt to a dereliction of their cause^ and destroying all 
regard oi those recently made laws, which they said were enact* 
ed by a government it was criminal to support* 

This plan was adopted, and the new test was taken by the 
two Belfast ditbd | several others were abo organised in that 
town and its vicinity, during the autumn and winter of 1794>* 
As' the name of United - Irishmen wa^ dear to the people* 
from the obloquies which 'had been cast upon them by the 
ftiends of government ; and as it so well expressed their own in^ 
tentions, the title of that body was adopted for the new associa- 
tions ; and this identity of name has generally led into an enro- 
lieous belief, that the new system was only a direct continuation 
of the old one. 

It has been already Innted, and cannot be too 'forcibly im- 

pressed on the reflecting reader, that this institution, which firom 

'' its very outset, looked towards a republican government, found- 

ed"On the broadest principles of religious liberty and equal rights ; 

that this institution, the consequences of whicli are yet to be 

tead in the history of Ireland, w^s not the cabal of ambitious 

leaders, oT artful intriguers, or speculative enthusiasts. Its firtft 

I traces are to be found among mechanics, petty shop-keepers and 

* fermers, who wanted a practical engine, by which the power 

« "and exertions of men like themselves, might be most effectually 

I xxjmbined and employed : accordingly the scheme wis calculated 

/■ to embrace the lower orders, and in fact to make every man i 

f politician. From the base of society, it gradually ascended first 

, to tke middling, and then to the more opulent ranks. Eren io 

, the very town where it had its origin, its existence was for a 

I long time unknown to the generality of^thQse who had previously 

V b9en 
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be^n the most prominent detnocratic charactef» } rioi' did tbej. 
enter into the organization, until they saw how extensively it 
included those bdiow thenu 

/ 

While this system was niaking its advances, silently but ra^ 
pidly in the North, a change took place in the lieutenancy of 
Ireland. When . Mr. Pitt thought it adviseable to dismember 
the English opposition, by detaching from it thpse whose opi- 
nions On the subject pf the French War nfost nearly coincided 
with his own, the duke of Portland Was prevailed upon to enter 
the cabinet, by such offers as can be best inferred from lord 
¥itz^illiam*8 letters to loVd Carlisle, which have been published 
by the authority of the writer* These offers aire sufficiently 
expressed in the following passages i — •" When the duke of 
** Portland and his friends were to be eniit^d into a coalition with 
V Mr« Pitt's administration, it was necessary to hold out such 
f < iureSf as would make the coalition palatable. , If the general 
** management and superintendance of Ii-eland had not been o£^ 
•* fered to his grace^ that coalition could never have taken place." 
.The superintendance of that country having been vested in the 
duke, he seems to have been seriously intent on remedying 
some of the vices in its government. The system of that go^ 
yemment,- he said, was execrable ; so execrable as to threaten 
not only Ireland with the greatest misfortune, but ultimately 
the empire. So strong was this opinion on his mind^ that he 
ieemed determined on going himself to reform tho^ nvanifol J 
abuses ; if he could not find some one in whom he might have 
the most unbounded confidence, to undertake the arduous task. 
Such a person he fojund in lord Fitzwilliam, his second self — 
his nearest and dearest friend. That nobleman was far from dc'^ 
sirous of undertaking the herculean office ; but he was urgently 
pressed and persuaded by the duke of Portland. They both 
had connexions and political friends in Ireland, members of the 
opposition, whom they wished to consult o/i the future arrange* 
mentSi and. whose support lord Fitswilliam conceived of indis* 

, , pcnsibfe 
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|>ehsible importance^ Mn Grattan, Mr, Wm. Ponsonby, i/bu 
DetiU Bowes Daly^ and other members of that party^ were 
therefore; invited to London. They held frequent consultations 
with the duke of Portland and lord Fitzwilliamy at which l2[r* 
Edmund Burjce also occasionally assisted. 

' As they had, during the preceding session of parliament* eveqt 
under the unpopular administration of lord Westmorland, ex- 
pressed their approbation of the war,, and assented to the strong 
measures of government, they were very ready to join with the; 
duke of Portland in rallying under the standard of Mr. Pitt» 
provided certain domestic stipulations were acceded to, fron^ 
which they hoped to secure some share of public confidence.-r- 
Among tftese were unqualified catholic emancipation^ the dis- 
missal of what was called the Beresford faction, with adequate 
i:egulatioiis for preventing embezzlement, and for securing order, 
and economy in the collection and administration of the treasury 
and revenue^ Mr. Burke also suggested a further measure ofi 
liberality, flowing to the cathodes from govemipent its^lf.-*- 
They, he assertett, were for from being conciliated e%en by the 
partial repeal of the popery laws in 1T9S.; in as much as admi* 
nistration, while it acceded to the kw, shevred dislike to its re- 
lief, by avoiding as much as possible to act under its provisions s 
i»-*although it rendered them admissible to certain ofBces, no ap* 
pointment had been made, which realized to any individual the 
benefits it promised. He therefore advised that those placed 
ihould, in some ascertained proportion, b^ conferred on catholics^ 
so as to bind- more closely the xxijembers of that ^ommuiuon to 
the st^te. 

These consultations lasted for some n^onths ; and- when the^ 
opposition leaders had determined upon their project, it was 
communicated to the British cabinet, as containing the terma 
Vpon which they were willing to take a share in the Irish govern- 
inent. Mr. Fkt wisli^d^and indeed tried to obtain,^ (hat some ofi 

N 2 those 
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tkofte measures should be at least debyed In the execution for ^ 
leaaon ; but Mr. Gmttan and his friends insisted that they should 
be brought forward the very first sessioot in order to give eclat 
to the conunencemeot of their administration. In the propriety 
of this demand the duke of Portland uniformly concurredft 
and even Mr. Pitt himself, Who had previously kept in the back 
ground9 and avoided personal conununicatipn with lord Fitz* 
wlUiam's friendly was presei^t at sdme of the latter interviews^ 
and certainly did not prevent its being believed* that he acquis 
esced in those demands, with which it was impossible to doubt 
W being acquainted. The members of opposition had np gr^t 
experience of cabinets ; they conceived, that they were entering 
into honourable engagements* in which every thing that was al« 
/ ' lowed to be understood, was equally binding with whatever yn$ 

absolutely e^^pressed^ They rested satisfied that their stipula* 
uons were known and 'acceded to | they neglected to get them 
formally signed and ratified, or reduced to the shape of insfruc* 
tions from the British cabinet to the vicerov | they put them 
unsuspectingly in their pockets, and set o^ to become ministers 
im Ireland. Dr. Hussey too, an Irishman and a catholic ecde-* 
siastic, who, it is said, had more than once been entrusted with 
important missions by English administrations, was sent over by 
%hs cabin^ to superintend and frame a plan for the education of 
the Irish clergy, in coincidence, it was supposed, "Arith the other 
benefits intended for the menobers of that region. 

Mr. Grs^ttan and his colleagues were scarcely arrived, when, 
finding that public expectation^ particularly on the catholic 
question, had been awakened by the negociations in ][£ngland> 
and by lord Fitzwilliam's appointment, they determined to be- 
gin without delay the system of conciliation, for which, as they 
conceived, they had received sufficient authority. It was there- 
foie communicated so early as the 15th of December to some 
of the most active members of the late catholic committee, that 
lord Fitzwilliam had full powers to consent to the removal of 

aU 
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tU remaining dieabiHties ; but that, as oppotttion to that moasuvt 
fi^as naturally to be expected {rem the protestant ascendencyy it 
behoved the catholics to.be active in their own cauae^ and to bo 
prepared with petitions from all quarters. This intiination over* 
puae a resolution formed by very many of that persuasion, that 
they would never again consent to meet as a distinct body^ 
Qn the 9Sd, the former |ub-committ^y therefore, advised the 
patholics to petition in their dlfiferent counties a|id districts^ 
for the entii£ restoration of their rights, 

ri7Q^ 1 L^^ l^itz William arrived and assumed his office on 
the 5th of January, 1795- As experience had shei|ri| 
bow much reputation might be hazarded by ministerial coalitions^ 
the friends of his- excellency deemed it adviseable to countera<:t 
the suspicions which his and their novel connexions might inspire; 
they therefore let it be known, that he came to reverse the sy** 
tern of internal misrule, under which Ireland had been previously 
oppressed. To this assertion instant belief was given, when it 
was understood whom he had called to his councils, and whom 
he was inclined tp repel from his presence. Mr. Orattan, I^, 
Curran and the Ponsonby family were, of |ate, pledged to the 
utmost extent of catholic emancipation, and, to a certain mea<t 
sure at least, of parliameritary reform. An expectation of aome« 
thing beneficial was, therefore, entertained froni an admiaistra- 
tion, in which they were to be cohspiquous ; but as the instabi- 
lity of political characters had been top often proved, more 8an« 
gaine con^dence was excited by the rumoured intention to di^. 
grrace and dismiss such men as Iqrd Clare, Mr> Beresford, Messrs. 
Wolfe and Toler. The complete repeal of all thfi r^maipin^ 
popery laws was considered as essentially connected with this 
<;hange, and some even ventured to hope for more important 
public benefits. 

The appointment, therefore, of his excellency excited a Kvely 
interest, aod gave universal satisfaction to tho^ ca^tholics, dis* 

seiiter^ 
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•enters, and liberal members of the establishment, who as yet 
had not turned their eyes towards republicanism and separation 
from England ; or having done so, had not fixed their views so 
Steadily, as not to permit them to be diverted by minor considentr 
lions. The determined republicans, however, and members of 
the new organization, while they favoured the demonstrations 
of pleasure, because some internal, temporary alleviations might 
be gained, regarded the appointment as a mere change of ephe- 
meral politics, which would serve to agitate the ambitious, and 
interest the unthinking ; but the importance of which was soon 
to vani^ before the mightier objects,, that were rising to occupy 
the Irish mind. These men also deemed the administration it- 
self eminently suspicious ; because it designed as they alledged^ 
by the popularity of partial measures, to turn public attention 
from more real grievances, and to excite if possible, a genera) 
approbation of the war with France. 

Lord FitzwilKam had scarcely assuihed the reins of govern-- 
ment, when he perceived the irresistible propriety of conceding 
adl the rights, peculiarly withheld from the catholics. He was 
waited upon by a very numerous and respectable assemblage oF 
that body, with an address expressive of their satisfaction at hia 
excellency's appointment, and at his taking to his councils men^ 
who enjoyed the confidence of the nation, and hoping that, un-. 
der his administration, an end would be put to all religious dis* 
tinctions. An interview of congratulation was likewise had 
with lord Mikon, the lord lieutenant's secretary, in which he. 
recommended the most peaceable demeanour and good conduct 
to all ranks ; but mentioned, that whatever steps the catholics 
meant to pursue, he trusted they were such as would meet the; 
approbation and support of the whole body. On the very third 
day after his excellency's arrival, he wrote to the British secre- 
tary of state, declaring his sentiinents on the subject' of their 
claims ; and his expressions are remarkable, because they clearly 
shew^ not only hi? o^n urgency, but alsp an apgrehensipn that 
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lie nught be thwarted in one of his £&vourite tfchemeti to the 
execution of which he seems conscious he had not gotten an un<* 
qualified or willing cotisent. Hi 'irerhhled^ he said) about the 
catholic question ; he stated, that he found it already, in agita« 
tion, and concluded by giviiig his own opinion of the absolute 
necessity of the concession, as a matter not only wise, but es* 
tential to the public tranquillity* That letter went by the same 
mail as one of the preceding day, relative to the removal of 
Messrs. Wolfe and Toler, the attorney and 6olicitor»general.-— 
The duke of Portland, however, in liis reply of the 13th, 
made an ominou's selection of topics $ he omitted saying a word 
' on the catholic question, but informed his excellency that hia 
majesty consented to Mr. Wolfe's peerage.^ This letter was 
far from satisfactory : lord Fitzwilliam therefore, on the 15th9 
again urged the matter still more forcibly ; he stated, that from 
the circumstances of the case, no time was to be lost, and added 
that if he received no peremptory instructions to the contrary^ 
Ke would acquiesce. In that letter, he also mentioned the ne- 
cessity of dismissing the Beresfords, 

Before tho^ peremptory instructions arrived, parliament met 

•n the 22d of January. Mr* Grattan moved the address to his 

majesty, and his speech on that occasion developed enough of 

the new system of government, to confirm the suspicions of the 

republicans and considerably to impair its popularity with the 

mass of the people. He declaimed against the French, with 

the utmost force of invective, and hurried by his zeal to hy- 

, perbole, almost to blasphemy, he said the objects at stake in 

/ the war, were the creature and his Creator, man and the God- 

, head ; as if the Almighty were to be hurled from heaven, 

< and deprived of his omnipotence, by the success of. the French 

J Republic. / 

In one respect, however, his speech was admirably, calculated 
fer its object. Supplies to an unprecedented amount were 

wioiting ^ 
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^midngi and /fcjr are ^ot€<l by parliament^ not by tlii? {seoplef 
k therefore dwelt on the topes. that were most likely, by agitat- 
ing the passions, and exciting the ^ears of members of parliament, 
to open the purse^trings of the nation* *' You know enough," 
•aid he^ ** of ierels of £urope to foresee that that great ocean^ 
'< that inundation of barbarity, that, desolation of inEdelity, that 
«< dissolution of government, and that sea of arms^ if it swetttf 
«* over the continent, must visit our coast;" and again speaking 
of Crreat Britain, « vulnerable in Flailders, vulnerable m Hoi* 
- ** land, she is mortal here (in Ireland)*— -Here will be the engines 
•* of war, the arsenal of the French artillery, the station of th^ 
" French navy, and through this wasted and disembowelled land> 
*« wiH be poured the fiery contents of their artilkry." 

Mr. Duquery proposed an amendment t© the address, ihiplor» 
ing his majesty to take the earliest opportunity of concluding i 
. J>eace with France, tnd not let the form of government in that 
country, be any impediment to that great and desirable object* 
This was negatived, and the address agi^eed to with only thret 
dissenting voices* 

On the 24fh of Jan^rary, no peremptory instructions haviii|; 
yet arrived, Mr. Grattan presented a petition from the catholic% 
of Dublin, praying to ^ be restored to a full enjoyment of the 
blessings of the ccmstitution, by a repeal of all the penal and re- 
strictive laws afiecting the catholics of Ireland. Petitions couch« 
ed in the same terms, now poured in from every part of thfe 
kingdom ; no serious opposition to the measure was expected.-^ 
t Parliament seemed at length ready to render justice with an un- 
/ sparing hand; the protestants no where raised a murmur of 
4 dissatisfaction, and a petition in faVour of this expected libe- 
^ rality, was 'once more presented by the indefatigabk town of 
Belfast* 

' .Meanwhilt 
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Mean while, constant correspondences were going 6n between 
the governments of the two countries. Though Lord Fitzwil- 
liara declared on the 15th of January, that he would acquiesce 
in complete catholic emancipation, unless he should receive pe- 
remptory instructions to the contrary, the subject was not even 
touched on, in either of the Duke of Portland's letters prior to 
the 2d of February i on that day, he received another, silent 
like those that preceded it, on that subject, and merely relating 
to th^ intended dismissal of Mr. Wolfe. Lord Miltqn, his ex- 
cellency's secretary, also received one of the same date from Mr. 
Wyndham, mentioning Mr. Pitt's reluctance to the removal of 
Mr. Beresford, but nothing more. This last now appears to have 
grown into a subject of some importance ; for on the 9th, Mr. 
Pitt himself wrote to Lord Fitzwilliam, expostulating on the 
inten4ed dismissal of Mr. Beresford, but still silent on the less 
material catholic question : Mr. Pitt, Jioweyer, concluded with 
ai>' apology ** for interrupting his lordships attention from the 
''< many important considerations of a different nature, to which 
** all their minds ought to be directed." . , 

The Duke of Portland, Lord Fitzwilliam's nearest anJ dearest 
frten4» was the person appointed to break the unwelcome intel- 
ligence, that notwithstanding the length to which the Irish go- 
vernment was pledged to the catholics, its steps must be retra- 
ced. In a letter of an earlier date by a day than Mr. Pitt's, he 
brought that business -*^ for the first time into play, as a ques- 
*« tion of any doubt or difficulty with the British cabinet." 
** Then," says Lord Fitzwilliam, in his letter to Lord Carlisle, 
** it appears to have been discovere4 that the deferring it 
•* would be not merely an expediency or thing to be desired for 
the present, but the means of doing a greater good to the Bri- 
" tish empire, than -^ it has been capable of receiving ^nce the 
•* revolution, or at least since the union.*' His excellency in his 
reply to this unexpected communication, set forth the danger of 
retracting, and refused ** to be the person to raise a flame, 
♦* which nothing but the force of arms could keep down,"^ 

Q The 
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The liusfness of parliament, however, was still proceeding, and 
'the budget opened on the 9th of February. Before entering 
on the preparatory statements. Sir Lawrence Parsons rose, and 
after expressing the highest confidence, in the^noble lord at the 
head of the government of the country, and in the administra^ 
tion, who aided his councils, wished on the part of the people, 
to be explicitly informed vehether gentlemen now in power 
were determined ** to carry into effect those measures they sa 
repeatedly and ably proposed . when in opposition— whe- 
ther the repeal of the convention bilt— whether the abolition 
, ** of sinecure places, which they had inveighed against— whe- 
*^ ther the disqualifiation of place-men from sitting in parlia* 
** ment, which they bad branded with corruption — ^whether a 
•* reform in parliament, which they had deemed indispensably 
♦* necessary, or an equalization of commercial benefits be- 
^< tween both kingdoms, which they had insisted to be just^ 
« were meant to be now carried into effect." To these ques- 
^* tions, Mr. Grattan replied in general terms. *• The honour- 
'< able member has asked whether the same principles which 
^* were formierly professed by certain gentlemen, with whom I 
** have the honour of acting, were to be the ruling principles at 
** present in his majesty's councils? To that I answer, they 
** certainly are.*' This answer not appearing sufficiently speci- 
** fie, Sir Lawrence again asked, " whether it was their deter- 
•*^ mination to carry a repeal of the convention bill ?— ^whether 
f* tliey meant to carry the reform bill?" He further desired to 
know " whether the places that had been created for corrupt 
•* purposes during the close of Lord Buckingham's government, 
*c were to cease ? — whether the trade between Great Britain and 
** Ireland waa to continue on its old footing, or to be reduced tor 
•< a system of justice and perfect equality?" These were plain 
questions he said, which w6re easily answered. He professed 
himself willing to co-operate in supporting the war in the most 
vigorous manner ; but while parliament called upon the purse of 
the nation, he thought it their duty to remunerate people by 
constitutional benefits. He did not press for particular informa- 

constitutioaat 
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tion ; his questiong went only to general measures* On the 
subjects of them, the gentleman upon whom he called^ had fre* 
||uently gone so far ia to produce bills, and in a quarter of an 
hour preparation might he made to bring them fprward. It 
would be consolitory to the people to know, before the supplies 
were granted, that a redress of giievances was to follow. These 
gentlemen he had heard say of the convention bill, ** that it 
** stnjck at the root of every free constitution in thp world." If 
that were true, and that it were such an enormity, it ought not 
to be continued an infection in ours. He concluded with re- 
peating his respect for, and confidence in administration. Mr. 
prattan, after a considerable debate had taken place, during 
which he had ample time for reflocting within himself, and con- 
suiting his colleagues, answered those specific questions in these 
words. " To mention every particular bill is unusual — ^it 
" would be presumptious. Influence, however it may be pos- 
** sessed, ought never to be avowed by a minister in the face of 
*^ parliament, What has fallen from the honorable baronet, 
<^ however, induces mp to say, ai^d I am authorised to mention 
** for the gentlemen with whom I have the honour to act, that 
*^ the same principles which we professed while in opposition, 
** continue to govern our conduct now, and that we shaU endea-o 
« vour to the upmost of our power to give them rfFect.'* In a 
subsequent part of the debate, Mr. W. B. Ponsonby (who had 
introduced the reform bill the year before) said, " he held it 
** right to notice some expressions that had been thrown out in 
" the course of the night, in order to sound whether the gentle- 
** men who possessed the confidence of administration, were de- 
** termined to persevere in the same Une of conduct vhich they* 
« observed while out of ofHce, and to endeavour for a redress of 
« grievances. For his own part he believed and trusted they 
f* would go as far as possible to reform abuses, to obviatf popular 
«< complaints, and he should only say, that if not convinced 
V that they were of the same sentiments with himself, they should 
♦J uever have his support." 

9 a, These 
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These replies to specific questions, answeringi by something 
more th^n implication^ in the affirmative, had perhaps no influ- 
ence on the .conduct of a parliament, the members of which 
knew each other so intimately and thoroughly ; ^ut they con- 
tributed very much to give confidence in the Fitzwilliam admi- 
nistration, out of that assembly, and to induce a patient acqui- 
escence in the unprecedented grant pf one million aix hundred 
and twenty^ght thousand pounds, additional debt, and eighty 
thousand. pounds, as estimated by the chancellor of the exche- 
, quer ; but two hundred and fifty thousand pounds, as estimated 
by Sir Lawrence Parsons, of additional taxes. 

When the Duke of Portland's letter of the 8th was not yet . 
perhaps known to Mr. Orattan, he proceeded to carry into ef- 
fect the conciliatory measures^ for which he conceived that he 
and iiis friends had stipulated with the British cabinet. Ac- 
cordingly on the 12th of February, he obtained leave to bring 
in a bill for repealing the police laws, which were extremely ob- 
noxious to the citizens of Dublin, and against which every 
.parish in that city had recently, petitioned. He then likewise 
obtained leave to biing in the catholic bill, which was only re- 
sisted by Colonel Blacquiere, Mr. Ogle, and Pr. Duigenan.-^ 
On the same night, ii^ pursuance of the same plan, it was an- 
nounced by the chancellor of the exchequer, that a new arrange- 
ment would be made of the duties on beer and spirits, the obJQct 
of which was, restraint in the abuse of spirituous liquors among 
the lower orders, and the substitute of a wholesQme ^nd nou- 
. rishing beverage for a liquid poison. He also stated, that a new 
arrangement of the hearth tax would form part of the financial 
system. The session before, an attempt had been made to ease 
pqor housekeepers of this burthensoine tax ; but such perplex- 
ing forpudities had been established, that many people had con- 
tinued to pay the tax, rather than take the necessary trouble 
for procuring the remission : this year, it was determined to ex- 
cmpti absolutely and unconditionally, all houses haying but one 

hearth. 
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hearth. Tb? tax, howaver» upon, leather was continued froi^ 
the preceding session, although it was strongly resisted} as op- 
pressive to the poor, by Mr. Duquery, who suggested in Ilea 
of it, two shillings in the pound on all pensions, salar^, fee«» 
perquisites, &c. '^^liis conduct was pointedjy reprobated both 
by Mr. peqrge Ponsonby and l/Lr. Grattan ; by the latter* 
with an irritation such as he has more th^n once manifested» 
during his short connections with the government. Mr. Du- 
query, however, continued his opposition^ and on a subsequent 
night, proposed as a commutation, a tax on absentees, which ' 
was supported by Sir Lawrence Parsonsy but rejected by the 
house. 

On th§ 2fi4 of F^femary? the new admrni^tratipn bxx>iight 
forward their proposed regulations of the treasury board. X^o^ 
iMilton obtained leave* to introduce a bill on that subject, fouQd^ 
on some resolutions proposed by Mr. Forbes, the scope of 
which was, to give to the Irish board an equally ejfficient con-, 
trou) with that possessed by the board of treaisury in ]Sngland ^ 
to compel the paymept of balances hy public officers | to cjc* 
elude the commissioners ojF the ^r^asury from sitting in parlia- 
ment ; to establish in correspondent ofBcers^the mutual checks 

• 

and controul with which the auditor, clerk of the rolls, and teller 
of the exchequer in England are vested ; ah^ that all mon^y 
arising from the receipt of the revenues should be pai4 into the 
bank of Ireland* On tlje folloviring day, ]Vfr« Qrattan sug- 
gested the propriety of revising the revenue Jaws, and bringing 
the whole cod^ within the comjpass of one consistent act. 

But now the. differences whi^h ha^ arisen between the Eng- 
lish and Irish govemmeiits were made public. What was t^ 
motive for the change in the British councils, has given rise ^o 
various surmises. The ostensible reason was a difference of 
opinion respecting catholic affairs. Lord Fitzwilliam, however, 
has unifonnly denied that they were the real motives for hi* 

recall* 
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recall. Mr. George Ponsonby too, in the house of coInmon^ 

'declared upon his honour as a gentleman, that in his opinion, the 

catholic question had no more to do with the recall of Lord 

Fitzwilliam, than Lord Macartney's embassy to China. " Lord 

•* FitzwilUam was to be recalled," said he, " and this was con- 

•^ ^idered asf the most popular pretext for the measure." Those 

who do not suspect from- Mr. Pitt's cautious reserve, while the 

' arrangements were under discussion, a preconcerted design to be 

executed as soon as the supplies yere voted, and his lordship 

with his friends disgraced by having entered into the coalition— rr 

^ attribute the change tp the successful representations of Mr* 

peresford. 

That gentleman, perceiving' the blow that was aimed against 
himself and his connexions, did not foolishly waste his time in 

• the anti-chamber of the castle, or on the opposition benches of% 
the house qf commons. He repaired to London, and tljere, it; 
is presumed, set before the highest authority, the ingratitude of. 
ministry, and the services of himself and family. They had 
been faithful servants for many years, during which time they 

" could never be reproached with a murmut* of disapprobation, or^ 

 an expression of unwillingness, in undertaking any thing for the 
advantage of England. They had idhered to their sovereign 
in the trying crisis of the regency, and had not turned, like 
some of his newly adopted friends, to worship the rising sun. 

' The situation of Ireland too, and the temper of the times, Mr. 
Beresford perhaps ailed ged, were such as should make every 
^ind of reform, and of course, his dismissal be resisted. The, 
debate of the 9th of February, may likewise have afforded' am- 
ple room for awakening fears and exciting indignation : Mr. 
Grattan and Mr. Ponsonby appeared to have pledged them- 
selves, at least by implication, to a reform in parliament, which 
it was the firm intention of the English ministers ta withstand, 
jind to a repeal of the convention bill, which had enabled govern- 
inen^ to stifle all expressions of discontent in Ireland, The ca* 

tholia 
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tKolic bill may, under this poiht of view, have had its influence-! 
it may have been represented as creating disaffection in the pro*, 
testant mind, as inconsistent vsrith the connexion ^nd contrary to 
the coronation oath. It is not improbable too, that in this inters 
view, some suggestions may have proceeded from that gentle* 
man, which gave rise to the discovery mentioned in Lord Fitz- 
william's letter, that deferring that measure would be the mean* 
of doing a greater service to the British empire, than it had been 
capable of receiving since the union with Scotland. Whether 
these surrtiises are just, it is scarcely possible to ascertain ; but 
perhaps the disagreement between the two governments, ought 
to be ascribed to a coincidence of Mr. Beresford*» exertions, 
■with the deliberate resolutions of some of the British cabinet and 
the weakness of others. A favourable pretext for carrying the 
tonsequences of that coincidence into effect, was afforded by the 
fequivocal conduct of Lord Fitzwilliam and his friends ; for while 
the former appeared, in his correspondence, to wish it had beeii 
practicable to keep back the catholic claims, and thus abandon- 
ed whatever there was of positive stipulation, on hia part, for 
their being settled the very first session, his friends were giving 
explicit assurances and effectual assistance to the catholics in 
bringing them forward. 

When the disagreement and its probable consequences were 
known, grief and consternation seized all who had flattered them* 
selves, that the measures of his excellency's administration were 
to redress the grievances, remove the discontents, and work the 
salvation of Ireland. The event was also a subject of regret to 
those who, though they knew and did not disapprove of the ir- 
resistible progress with which men^s minds were advancing t*o 
ulterior objects, yet wished to pass the intermediate period df 
expectation under an ameliorated system. The active republicans 
and new tJnited Irishmen, however, were not sorry that the 
fallacy of ill-founded political hopes had been so speedily expos- 
ed> and they rejoiced that the agitation and controversies which 

were 
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W€re dpringiBg tip, would so entirely engross the att^ntioA of 
their opulent, interested and ambitious adversaries^ as that they 
jand their proceedings would pass unnoticed.. They well knew, 
^that in the midst of disputes for power, places and emoluments, ' 
jieither the great nor their connexions would condescend to be- 
stow a thought upon despised malcontents^ or the advances of an 
obscure system. They, therefore, not unwillii gly, assisted in 
keeping the attention of government, and of the nigher ranks, 
occupied with party contests $ and even themselves yielded to that 
indignation, which disinterested spectators naturally feel, at the 
commission of perfidy and injustice. 

Thus a very general expression of popular dissatisfaction was 
produced by the rumoured recall of Lord Fitzwilliam. In the 
house of commons, on the 26th of February, Sir Lawrence 
Parsons and Mn Duquery, who had, in some instances, opposed 
the- measures of his administration, were the foremost to prove 
their sorrow and alarm, by moving and seconding an address to 
his excellency, imploring his continuance in the country. This 
was withdrawn at the earnest request of Mr. George Ponsonby. 
On the setond of March, Sir Lawrence moved to limit the 
money bills to two months, in consequence of the conduct of the 
British cabinet; but Lord Milton and Mr. George Ponsonby 
deprecated the measure, and after a long debate, it was rejected. 
The house of commons, however, unanimously resolved^ that his 
excellency had by his conduct, since his arrival, merited the 
thanks of the house and the confidence of the people. 

Out of parliament thp discontent was more manifested. The 
catholics, from every part of Ireland, had petitioned for a repeal 
of the remaining popery laws ; not because they felt any exten- 
sive interest, or great anxiety, that their rich merchants and 
landed gentlemen should have an opportunity of selling them- 
selves, in a corrupt parliament, or of acquiring high offices and 
commissions, which could uiford no beneiit to the poor or 

DOiiddling 
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nuddfing clasBec ; but these laws were a violatioii of rightif » 
remaining badge of inferiority, and a leven for fermenting rdi* 
gious differences. The catholics, .^erefore, felt affection an^ 
gratitude to his excellency for his intentions in tl^ir favour, an4 
a strong sense of insult offered to themselves, when they found 
those intentions made the pretext for his recall* 

Those of that religion in Dublin, impidled by such f<selsng8» 
assembled on the 27th, the second day ^after the >disagrd»iwAt 
was made public, and voted a petition tO)the king, on the subject 
of their own claims, and for tfaecontinuance of Lord FitzwiUiam 
in his office. This, from motives of delicacy, t^y forwarded by 
delegates. It is, however, not unworthy of remar^ .that they 
appointed as secretary to this delegation, Mr. Tone, whose 
t^ents and services to their cause, were *• unquestionably of the 
utmost importance, but whose connexion with Mr. Jack- 
ton and ,who8e intentions with regard to Fvaoce, were mattflrs 
of public notoriety. The catholics in most parts of the king* 
dom met, and by resolutions or addresses, expressed the same 
sentimentf. 

The protestants too assembled extensively, and as warmly 
spoke their indignation at what they confidered tninisterial 
treachery and a public calamity* The freemen and freeholders of 
the city of Dublin, like the catholics, agreed to a petition to 
the king, and transnutted it by delegrates. The merchants and 
traders of that city, with Mr. Abraham Wilkinson, the then 
governor of the bank of Ireland, at their head, expressed their 
sorrow at the rumoured iecall of his excellency, and their efltwe 
concurrence in the removal of all religious disabilities. 

The corporation, indeed, faithful to its principles, raised its 

voice against the catholic claims ; but this measure of monopoly 

experienced a more formidable oppositioa than could have been 

: expected in the sanctuary of the protestant ascendency. Many 

* otli^r 
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♦thct* jifcrts df* ihe kfegftlom, Wh «i« ttfe ioUittics 6f Kiltiai^ 
•Wexford, AAtHih, Loftt!otideyrjr> icc4 follotred the example ©f 
Wie freemen in(J freehoidets in the tapital ; and the same sen* 
Vmenf • ^eeftxi^ to p^adeeVer^ ^art ^the kjngvlorfi, 

JU^.  I • . - - 

But whatevet^ '##f15 ^!ie- •me^'*^ f6r ¥ecaffitig l<MHi Flttwa*. 
liam, they had more weight in the British dabinet than thostf 
-«3cpre]Brtcfib of^diisatirfsccticn brfTtlK part of the Irish people, 
i4is tifCf'ifotfleMdei^y s^t^l c<^tinMd tb m^'ntaiti tb6 imsbtires he 
$uA' adxfpi/ed for th&^dvipnimeftitdf ItefeiKif a cabinet couAcil 
iHQB heid dn.the IQthof' Maixj^^mtv^ch thedidcie of Poithnd^ 
"vAiii hid. been habiyeli aLnoitt deteatniiied to lettiter in peraon upoti 
tt dfutfsdtf, jaigmnate tv^at he did ndt he»t9(» to <eiili Mtf eioicrA^ 
^^ftiem^^hfy whidii th^ cotmtry wai:ridtd*> 'c<>ncufred in the VotOt 
'attd'inibimtted toiie/the officia^ instnihient i)f transtnitthig tbtl 
4e'ttdb:8».-i])ecalUig ^tf hFirnd stlf^-^Juf nem^st -find dmred fHend='^ 
3»immike kad'ifsnfhadid to atciptthe'Iruh'go*vtmmint^'*i^ndto 
-nvhim he lud'tommi^cd'the imporUnt office of rtformngthe ntoHt* 
^M akktet^m tkat^owmrnt/tf*^ .£arl Csioden was appointed hi» 
successor, and s^om in the next day^ He arriYed in .Dttblin aniil 

assum^ his office on the Slsti 

.... , 

f T * r r 

; The t%pfe99im<if dtssatis&ction #a^ not Hepnessed in IrelaniJ^ 
'.e^^cfi'by its being bnoiwii that 'the detennination of the cabinet 
. >wais 'Sieed a«d ii^ vocables' Rosetntioos of sorrow and regret 

wei« no^ as -geRetal, as had been ipetilkxas and addresses. The 

i:w<>rktngs of disdorifent appeased alfso^ from ceitain minute traits, 

' -.to b^ leadifigto'an fextedsirc ^doptidn^ or at le^t, to a covrrt 

'*9{}pfol>fttioh of the Ui^ed Iiish systeiii. The words ^ union 

of the peopfe"— ^« wittied with our brethren,'* aire ewery whercf 

studiously introduced, and almost always distinguished by capi^* 

tfeUoi'rtalicfc.' ' ' 

The catholica;o£: Dublin met on the "9th of April, to receitc 
the report o£ their delegates s and th^ir re^^ious -Would not 

afford 
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ftffbrd an unfair inference of the ecntiineotf enteitaifiied by tbt 
generality of their pertuiision. They iinmhoooily thanked Mn 
Tone^ for the many important Bervioea he had rendered to the 
fatholic body : ^^ ^nrif e« ^hich they truly decla»^9 a> gi^r* 
^ tilde could over^ffiitcy and ao remunetatiiDii poiuld overpay:'^**^ 
f« We derive caD8cdation»'' taid they, ^ under the loai. which 
f < we all lualain fay the rsmoiral of the fete poptdu* adaiimfttni« 
f f tionf ie ccmtemplating Jtfae rising apidii of harmony and CQ^ 
f* operatioD v>90Pg ^ sects and descriptiona of Inahioen, «oi tip 
f* ptdly accelerated by that event ; and we dp most earnest^ 
f« reconuDend to the cathoAica of Ireland* to cultivate, by all 
*{ possible means, die iUexi4lhip and alfeeton oif their piqtestanc 
f < bretbi93ii ; ip^isfied a^ we votf that national unioa is national 

V stiiength, bappiQefS aud piospefity/' Referring to' passages 
in lord FitywiliiamU letters, which appeared to imply an iiltU 
mation from the cabinet, that if the repeal of the lematning po« 
pery laws was then withheid, it might, at a future opportunity^ 
^e used as the means of proipuring a legislative union between 
the two countries^ tjiey unanin^pualy adopted the -following re- 
folution ; *< That we are sincerely and unalterably attached to 
« the rights, libeities and independeftoe of our native country | 
** and we pledge ourselves, cplkctively and individually to resist, 

V even our own emancipation^ if proposed to be (con^ded upon 
i< the ignominious terms of an acquiescence in the fatal measure 
tf of an union with the lister kingdom/' 

If these rpsolutlous had afpod in ne^- of interpretation, they 
ivould have received it, from the eloqu^ and- daring speecbea 
that were made s(t that 4ay'i^ meeti|ig« by men,, S0R>e of whose 
pmcs are npw well known to' the public. Amone the most 
pnspicuous speakers were Dr. Ryan, (whp died shortly aft;^r- 
w^rds, deeply deplored, as a national loss, by tho^ who knew 
his talents and worth) Dr. Mac Neven and Mr. Kcogh. 

» 

Another incident also signalized that day, and was peculiarly 

characteristic of the public sentiment. It has been the constant 

' ' P 2 custoiy 
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ettstom with the unmnity of Dttblwy to preaent s^idrenes of 
congratulation to every newly azriTed chief governor : that day 
was appointed fbr presenting their offering tb Lord Camden.^- 
While the procession was en iu way» the students^ as if with 
one consent^ broke off, and left the provost and fellows to make 
what appearance before his excdlency they might thi^ik fitf 
while they themsdves turned into a coffee house at the Castle 
gate» and there pfeparsd an address to Mr. Grattan, approving 
of his public character and conduct. This they presented di- 
rectly ; and having done so^ they repaired in a body to Francis- 
ibreet chapel where the.catholics were assembled* They entered 
while Mr. Keogh was speaking ; and that ready as well as able 
orator, instantly seized the incident, and hafiowed the omen. 
They were received with the most marked req)ect and affection ; 
the catholics taking thi^ opportunity of shewing that the 
language of union and brotheiiy love, which they weqe utteringt 
only expreaaed the sentiments Dea(reiK| their hearty 

Tf the discontent that vvas raised by the rcca! of 'k»rd Fitz* 
wiUiam, proved conducive to the views of the republicans and 
United Irishmen, their cause wa^s still further promoted, by the 
entire developement of what were to have been the measures of 
his administration. These were enumerated by Mr. Grattan, 
when moving, 01^ the Slst of April, fbr a committee to enquire 
nto'the^te of the nation* ]^8ides the catholic bill, he stated 

* that this administration had paid attentibn to the poverty of 

* the people, by plans for relieving the poor from hearth rao- 

* ney ; hid paid attention to their morals, by a plan encreasing 
< the duty on spirits ; had paid attention to their health, by pro- 

^ posing ti plan to take off all duties on beer and ale ; that a 

* plan for education had been intended ; that a more equal trade 

* between the two countries had not escaped their attegtioTn : 

* that an odious and ex^nsive institution, that obtained under 

* colour of protecting the city by a bad police, was aba^idoned 

* hj that governmqit, and a bill prepared for correcting the 

same : 
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** ftiM I that a respoQsibflity bill had been initroducfed ; and n 
** bill to account for the public mouey by new checks, and in ^ 
** constitutional manper had been introdMced by persons con* 
^ nected with that goveniment ; that it was in contemjlatioil 
^* to submit for oonsideration some further regulations for thft 
f< better accounting fpr the public money, and for the better 
^ cottecnion of the revenue/' But not a wQrd of reform in par** 
liament, of a repeal of the convention bill, or pf ,a nutigation of 
the Hrong measunes by which the former administration hs^d opt 
enoed the people. Indeed Col. Stewatt (since Lord Castlereagh), 
deprecating such measures, e^licitly asked whether the late mir 
lusters, had they remained, would hav^ s^ppQr^d a pATliamentarf. 
reform, or a repeal 'of the convention bill ; and Mr. Archdall 
faid, that every body knew it was Lord Fitzwilliam's fixed de- 
tera^natip.n to oppose evf ry tendency to what was called par* 
liamentary reform. Such queries and observations being luffsred 
to pass without reply,. it was clear that these measures, to wUch 
many considered that administration as bpund, were never in itf 
contemplation, The objects which it proposed to accomplish, 
were urged as proofs^ th^t it waa the best government Ireland 
pould possibly hope for, in the present order of things: and thoee 
to which its professed principles wnuld have seemed to lead it» 
but which, notwithstanding apparent pledges* it was forced by 
the very nature of its subordit^ate sitv^ation, tq relinquish, wen^ 
coupled with the measure, in which it was thwaited and perhapf 
duped, to * shew to persons who wished to adyance no further 
than reform and constitutional redress, that those things were 
rendered absolutely \|^nattainable by th^ cq^ej^ion with Great 
^ntaiu. 

Mr. Jaokson^a trial for. high treason came on upon the 2Sd o£ 
^pril, and he was convicted on the evidence of Cockayne :. he 
did not, however, suffer the penalties of the law \ for a few daya 
after, previous to his being brought up to receive sentence, be 
contrived to ^wallow a large dose of arsenic. The firmness with 

which 
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which h6 bore tht excrucuitiiig pains of that fiokon, wai tery 
femarkablCf A motioii in airest of judgment was to be made | 
but it ia numifest he entertained no hop^ of its success, and only 
^shed it might cqntiotte, until he should have escaped fit>m ai^ 
#arthly tnbunalsn lie concealed the pangs h^ was sufFering sa 
tvelly that when he was called upon to know what he had t<^ 
9ay» why seutence should aot pass uppn him, though at the 
time actually unable- to speakt with a smiling and unembaiTa8e4 
air, he bowed and pointed to his Counsel His fortitude did 
titi fail him to the last s for it was scarcely suspected' by thai, 
spectators that he was ill, until he fell down iu the agonies o§ 
^th, in the midst of his Qounfl^Ps ar^ment^ 

This man possessed distinguished talents and acquirements t 

axld the following anecdote shews that he entertained a- high 

« eense of honour* While he was preparing for his trial, and wa% 

f fully apprised of what would most probably be its ultimate! 

^ issuei a friend was, by the kindness of the jailor, permitted to 

^ vemain with him until a very late hour at night, on business* 

y After the consultation had ended. Dr. • Jackson accompanied 

^ his fHsfid t0 the outward door of the prison, which was locked^^ 

the key remauning In the door^ and the keepei: in a very profound^ 

^ sleep, probably oppressed with wine. There could have been no 

4 difficulty in his effecting an escape, even subsequent to thedepar* 

• ture of his friend, an4 without his consent^^r-but he adopted a dif** 
ferent conduct ; he locked the door after his guest, awoke the 
keeper, gave him the key, and retired to his appartment. During 
hid imprisonment, he wrote a^d pubH^ed a. learned and able, 
answer to Faine's Age of reason '^ and after his death, various, 
prayers and homihes of his own composition were found in his 

« pocket. His funeral w^s attended by numbers, even of a i^spec* 

* table tank of life, who, though they had been unconnected with 
4 him while living, dared to grive thiapresujpptiye proofs that they 
. were iriendly to his missipn, 
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iThe publicity Ivluch- this trial gave to the sdMneii of the 
iFreacby coincided aptl^ with the escteneioft of the new United 
Irish system. From the very outset of that orgvatlationy li 
French invasion was deemed hy its ntembersy if not absolutely ne« 
ceasary^ tt least very adviseable^ to the aooomptishinent of their 

• 6bject». That trial reminded them afresh, that such m measune 
•had been oontemplated> and they imagined k hid becoane moic 
easy, after Jaclmu^s jurrosty by the cooiqueat of Holland in the 
tntetmediate winter, aad by the possession of the Dutch fieet« ' 

• « 

'a * t 

' I 

The United Irishman ' wete ^ this time bcgifUiing to spread 

very rapidly in the counties of iDowa and Antrim $ and the 

effects of their system mi^t easily be traced by the brotherhobd 

.^f affectionf which, puittuant to the words of their test, it pro* 

duced among IrishmlBn'of ievery religv»u«:pdradasioa. Meo wko 

• had previously been sejparoted by sectarial abhorrenoet wera 
«ow joined t<^ether ii*^ cordial, and. almost incoedible amity* 
Of this peihapsi no iastaace mofe n»narU>fe caa be cod* 
teivedy than the- conduct of the covemmtersy a aeet still niknc* 

.h>U9 in those two coimties. By all the. pm^udic^s of birth and 
education, they appealed removed to the utmost, possible ea- 
treme, from any kind of co-operation or intercourse with catho- 
Ihcs. Their acSierence to the solemn league and 'Oorenant, l>bund 
them to the accomplishment pf the reibrmstion in Englandy 
and Ireland, ** according to the word d God, 'and the eiftnn- 
« |de of the best reformed churches;*' while the traditional 
fiotions which they inhetited were, that the reformadon coidd 
only be brought about by >ooercion and penal- laws. They wene, 
however, lovers of liberty, and republicans by religion >aad 
descent s their concurrence in the general system v^ras, therefore, 

. tiot unimportant. To this effect, it was hud before them, that 
persecution in itself unjust, had been also found iasuffident for 
' toclainung cathoHcs ; that the dedred rtfomuition could only 
' be accomplished by the efforts of reason, Which would be best 
' promoted by mixing with the nusled, and g r ad u ally coAvincjng 

them 
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theih of thcSr citoVs] thirt affection forked mote strongly Upon 
ignoitince and bbstinacf than hatred ; and that m doing jut- 
.tice to those men, by permitting to them the' enjoyment of aO 
their rights^ the object d{ the solemn league and corenant would 
Bot be in the legist counteracted, and thfe cause of liberty (for 
'which aa almost equal ^ndiusiftsm was felt) Wodd be- exceed- 
ingly promoted^ Arguments so appropmte and just were too 
(Strong for prejudice. Covenantet^ in numbers became United 
Irs^men^ and the most active prompters of the system^ After 
this had gone on for some time among them, Quigley, a catho- 
•tholic priest, (whose nahie is slnc^ well ktibwn from his trial and 
'cbnviction at Maidstone) went to a part of the country where 
they were settkd^ and was introduced as a fellow labourer in the 
-coQimoU'eausev The affection which those poor men shewed to 
«nie whom, shortly before^ they would perhaps have regarded as 
a deemon, was truly astonishing* Intellagenceiwas dispatched to 

• every part,, lof his arrival, a^nd from <?vety part they crowded to 
-receive and cafess him» But when they leartted that this ^o- 

• mislL pirient was so sincere a lover of liberty, as to have been ac- 
tually, fighting at the capture of the Bastilcf their joy was almost 

..extravagant. ■.■'"' 

r Sdch were the effects of this^new system, as far as it had ex- 
. tended, while the zeal*: of it^ members was over-coming every 
other obstacle,, and establishing it in every direction. It vros 
almost entirely destitute of 'funds, by which mercenary assistance 
couldrbe procured ; but numbers were found ready to quit their 
daily occupations, and go on missions to different parts of the 
Nortk.^ i 

As secresy was one of its vital principles, care was taken» 
from the very beginnings to guard against large meetsrgs, by 
an arrangement, that no society shoidd consist of more than 
thirty-six, and that when it amounted to that number, it should 
split into two societies of eighteen each, the members to ^ 

drawn 
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drawn by lot, unless in country places, where they might divide 
according to local situation : they were connected together and 
kept up their occasional communication by delegates. As they^ 
were now become very numerous, particularly in the county of 
Antrim, it was found necessary to form a general system of de- 
legation, on a scale sufficiently large for their grovidng import- 
ance, and even capable of comprehending every possible increase. 
Accordingly, delegates were expressly appointed from almost 
every existing society, and the representatives of seventy-two 
fnet, for that purpose, at Bi^lfast, on the 10th of May, 1795; 
In addition to what they found already established, respecting 
individual societies, they framed a system of committees, and 
thus completed the original constitution of the new United Irish^ 
Inen ; a brief abstract of which is as follows* 

It first states the object of the institution to be, to forward 
a brotherhood 6f affection, a communion of rights, and an union 
of power, among Irishmen of every religious persuasion, and 
thereby to obtain a complete reform in the legislature, founded 
on the principles of civil, political, and religious liberty. It then 
proceeds to the rules of individual societies, such as the admission 
of members by ballot ; the raising of a fund by monthly sub« 
scriptions ; the appointment of a secretary and treasurer by bal« 
lot, once every three months ; the election by ballot of two 
members from each society, who with the secretary were to re^ 
present it in a baronial committee, the regulation of some minor 
internal affairs 5 the taking of die test by every newly elected 
member, in a separate apartment, in the presence of the 
persons who proposed and seconded him, and of a mem* 
ber appointed by the chairman; after which he was to be 
brought into the body of the society, where he was again to 
take it publicly ; the splitting of every^society amounting in 
number to thirty-six, into two equal parts — the eighteen names 
drawn by lot were to be the senior society, and its delegates 
vere to procure jFrom the baronial committee a number for the 

Hi junior 
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junior, adcdrding to wtikh it was to be classed and recogmzc<^ 
and its delegates received by that committer ; no society wa» 
to be recqgnized by any committee^ unless approving of and 
biking the tcst^ slnd atnounting to seven members ; lastly was 
kid down the order of busihess at each meeting. From tliese 
societies, committees took theif origin^ in an ascending series ; 
the barOnials consisted of their immediate delegates. When 
any barony or other district should contain three or more societies, 
It was determined that three members from each, appointed a& 
already mentioned^ were to form a baronial for three months* 

r 

•In order to preserve thcf necessary connection between all the 
parts, no committee in any new barony or district could act un* 
til properly constituted : for that purpose ihe secretary of the 
senior society vvas to request a deputation from the nearest ba- 
ronial, to constitute a committee for that barony or district. — 
When thft number of societies in any barony amounted to eight * 

in order to prevent the committee's becoming t«o numerous, }t 
had a right to form another baronial $ .but each was to represent | 

at least three societies. ^ That none might be unrepresented, ba- 
ronials were empowered to receive delegates from the societies of 
a contiguous barony, which did not contain three; The baro^ 
nials were also to correspond with societies Or with individualsi 
who had been duly qualified as United Irishmen ; aftd any busi* 
ness originating in one society, should, at the instance of its de^ 
legates, be laid by the baronial before the others. The count j 
committees were to be formed when any County had three or 
more bironials, by two persons from each» to be chosen by bal* 
lot for three months; and until that took place, the existing ba« 
ronial in any cpunty had liberty to send delegates to the adja^ 
cent county conimittee. Provincials were in like manner to 
take place, when two or more counties in a province had their 
committees, by three from each, also chosen for three months by^ 
ballot ; and where a provincial was not yet constitutedj the coun- 
ty committees were to send delegates to the nearest provinciaL 
The national committee was to consist of five delegates fron^ 

each 



•■ 
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-^ach provincial. •' The names of committeg men were not to J>e 
|tnowri by any person but those who elected them. 

Whoever reflects on this constitution for a moment, will per* 
ceive that it was prepared with the most important views. It 
formed a gradually extending representative system, founded on 
Vniversd suffrage, and frequent elections. \t was fitted to a bav 
Tony, county, or province, while the organization was confined 
within those limits ; but if the whole nation ^opted the systenj, 
it furnished a national government. 

The 10th of May, 1795, therefore, produced the most ini». 

portant consequences to Ireland, and such as will be remember- 

' cd by the latest posterity. Curiosity will naturally be solicl- 

* tous to learn, who and what manner of men they were, that dared 

• 

"to harbour such comprehensive and nearly visionary ideas. They 
•■were almost universally farmers, mtanufacturers, and shop-keep- 
ers, the representatives of men certainly not superior to them- 
selves ; but they and their constituents were inmioveable repub- 
Jicans. After the business, far which they had been deputed, 
was finished, the person whon\ they had appointed their chair- 
man, stated that they had undertaken no light matter ; that It 
was adviseable to be ascertained whether their pursuits and" ob- 
jects were the same j and that he would^ therefore, with the per- 
^ mission of the meeting, ask every Relegate what were his views, 
aiid as he apprehended, those of his society. This being done, 
every individual answered in his turn, a republican government, 
"with separation &pm England, and assigned his reasons for those 
views* 

I 

StE^tesmen and historians have been, * perhaps at all times, ''too 
inuch inclined to chiaracterise the people as a blind, unthinkiiig 
mass ; and to attribute its movements to the skill and artifice of 
9 few factious demagogues, whom they suppose able, by false 
pretences, t». excite or still at pleasure, the popular stoitn^^- 

Q ^ la 
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In the present instancei it is unquestionably t mistake^ which 
has led to many, erroneous conclusions^ and even to some false 
ttepSy to imagine that the people were deluded into the United 
Irish system, by ambitious leaders, who held out as a pretence, • 
catholic emancipation and parliamentary reform* These iver/t 
very seriously pursued, until the first was to a great degree ac- 
quired, and the attainment of the last becaine desperate. From 
this despair, and the measures that produced it, arose a change 
of objects ; but it arose with the people themselves. In Ire- 
land, the catholics in general, particularly the poor, had long ' 
entertained a rooted wish for separation, which they considered 
as synonymous with national independence. The ^tare for this 
and the more modern spirit of republicanism, having been equally 
the result of undoubted grievaaces and protracted sufferings, 
sprung up principally where those grievances were most compres- 
sive, and longest endiiredT-^with the lowest orders, whose expe- 
rience and feeling supplied the place of learning and reflection. 
As the United IrisK system ascended into the upper ranks, it 
engulphed into it, numbers whp afterwards indeed appeared aa 
leaders ; but while these men were ignorant of that system, and 
▼ery earnestly aiming at reform, multitudes of the people, whom 
.they are supposed to have deluded, were as earnestly intent 
upon a republic : and even after they coincided in endeavouring 
for that form of government, they would perhaps have been 
more ready than their poorer associates, to abandon the pursuit,^ 
if reform h<ld been granted* 

In the mean time, parliament was occupied with measure^ 
qf a very different nature and importance, from those just dp- 
scribed : its attention was engaged in discussing the motives of 
Lord FitzwUliam's recall, and in adopting or rejecting the 
proposed measures of his administration. The biQ for regulating 
the treasury, the alteration of the police laws, substituting in 
lieu of that ihstitution, a parochial watch for Dublin, ^ as well 
as, the regulations restraining the abuse of spiritual liquors, and 
' giving 
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^viDg encouragement to the brewing tradei were allowed to 
take effect; the project of equalizing the commercial duties 
between the twQ countries, was evaded by adjournment ; but 
the catholic bill introduced by Mr, Grattan, was rejected on the 
4th of May* That question Lad now lost much of its public 
interest; not only because its absolute importance was little, and 
that little daily vanishing,, but also because, from the change 
of administration, the urging of it was attended with no prospect 
of success. It served, however, to produce a very long and 
animated debate in the house of commons. The splendid ta-* 
lents-and argumentative powers of Mr. Grattan were called forth 
again, to illustrate, adorn and diversify a subject on which he 
had more than once bestowed such efforts as would have ex* 
hausted any ordinary mind. 

Opposite in opinion^, reasonings^ matter and manner was the 
speech of Dr. Duigenan^t conceived and delivered in a stile pecu* 
liar to himself. 

e 

On this night Mr. Arthur O/Connpr first attracted public ixb- 
ti6e. Quitting the uninteresting question before the housp^ 
and profiting by a well know.i^ argument against the catholic 
claims, that if complied with, they would overturn tl^e consti- 
tution and church establishment, he took a bold and compre- 
hensive review of both ; examined what hraUedged to be the 
principles on which they were founded ; the corruptions by 
which they were supported, and the vices to which they gave 
birth : from thence he inferred, that if the predicted subversion 
were, in truth, to take place, great good to the whole nation^ 
would be the immediate consequence. Although it was impos- 
sible to arrive at this conclusion, except by arguments familiar 
to all reflecting republicans, and often, but covertly, urged in 
the Northern Star and their other favourite publications, yet 
this speech excited the utmost astonishment : partly from its 
ability, partly as coming from an uukuown man, that had, pre- 
viously 
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viously supported the measures of government, and partly bet 
cause it was spoken within the \s^all8 of parliament. It also pro, 
cured to its author uncomthon popularity with the Irish people, ' 
who are always ready to receive with open arms, a repentant 
friend. 

The bill was lost by 155 to 84 ; a disparity that may perhaps 
excite conjecture as to what the numbers would havt been^ if 
Lord Fitzwilliam had continqed chief governor. 

Another question also relating to the members^ of the same 
religioDi was still in agitation. Dr. Hussey had been sent over, 
as already stated, by the British cabinet, to prepare and super- 
intend a plan for educating their clergy, and one was accordingly 
submitted to parliament. Whatever connexion it may have.ha(^ 
with the bargain, said to. have been entered into between their 
prelates and Lord Westmoreland's administration^ it was highly 
approved of by those reverend persons ; but a strong petition was^ 
presented against it by a number of catholic laymen. Their ob- 
jections were, that in the college, which the proposed plan went 
to establish^ trustees different from the principal and professors 
vrere empowered to regulate the course of education, and also 
to appoint professors and scholars on the foundation, without an^ 

ft 

kind of examtnattan into their merits or qualtficafions ; and also, 
that the plan as far as it operated, obstrocted the educating to- 
gether of catholics and protestants : the petitioners, therefore, 
strongly reprobated it as tending to perpetuate a line of separa- 
tion, which the interest of the country required to be obliterat- 
ed, and as preventing early habits from producing a liberal and^ 
friendly intercourse through life. Such objections might per* 
haps have deserved the attention of philosophic legislators ; they, 
were, however, entirely disregarded by parliament, and the plan 
was adopted without alteration — ^almost without discussion or. 
Rebate, 
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The conclusion of this session was rendered remarkable, hj 
someching like impotency or unwillingness in the house of com* 
monsy to defend its own dignity. A Mr» Ottiwell, a subordi- 
nate clerk in the revenue, had proposed to the conmiissioners of 
wide streets in Dublin, for a large quantity of ground, near Car- 
lisle-bridge : his proposal was accepted, and in consequence of 
the bargain^ the public lost sixty thousand pounds. Some cir- 
cumstanccs having raised a suspicion, that it was the result of 
fraud and coUusion, accomplished through the influence of Mr. 
3eresford, who was generally believed to be a partner in the pro- 
fits, a committee to enquire into the transaction was appointed in 
the reforming administration of Lord Fitzwilliam. When that 
nobleman was displaced, however, the Beresford interest having 
been restored, Mr. Ottiwell took courage, and refused to answer 
to the committee, certain questions not tending to criminate him- 
self. The contempt was reported to the houses and he was, sum* 
moned to the bar. Having refused there likewise to answer, it 
Was moved to take him into custody. This motion being re- 
risted, the speaker rose, and desired, that as the ho^3e was thin^ 
^gentlemen should not go away-<— instantly, above a dozen mem- 
hers withdrew, as if they had conceived the caution to be a 
hint ; on a division, the total numbefs not amounting to forty, 
the house i^as of course adjourned, and Mr. Ottiwell returned 
home unmolested. In two da^s after, the motion was renewed 
ahd carried ; but Mr. Ottiwell staid witlun doors, and his serv^pts 
refused to let the seijeant at arms \{ee him. T^ius did this man 
who appeared to be concealing, by contumacy, an aUcdged fraud 
Upon the public to. the amount of sixty thousand pounds, conti* 
nue to the, very end of the session, to insult the dignity of that 
house, and to defy those privileges which had so often stricken 
terror into the editors of newspapers and others accused of abus- 
ing the liberty of the press. 

The labodrs of parliament were inteiTupted by prorogation on 
jthe 5th of June^ but.tho business of the United Iiishmen had 

been 
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Been carried on> and stiH proceeded without interruption. It 
has been more than once stated, that they were anxious to 
procure the co-operation of France ; and the circumstances about 
to be detailed, will shew that they never lost sight of that cardi- 
nal object. Very early in 1795, while their orgaiiization ex- 
tended no farther than individual societies, communicating by 
delegates; they ventured to appoint a person to go to that coun- 
try for the express purpose of soliciting an invasion z his depar- 
ture, however, was postponed by various circumstances ; and 
the trial of Mr. Jackson took place. The facts that were 
disclosed on that occasion, and the payment of the vote of fif- 
teen hundred pounds by the catholics, whidh was not made 
till after the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam, determined Mr. Tone to 
go to America. His talents and inclinations were indisputable; 
it was, therefoi^e, conceived that his emigration might be ren- 
dered subservient to the views of the United Irishmen, without 
the intervention of any other agent. At this time their system 
had reached no higher than a committee for the county of An- 
trim. Certain members of that committee, having then cast 
their eyes upon Tone, consulted with confidential friends^ 
not actually in the organization, but with whom he had been in 
habits of unreserved communication. The result was, that af- 
ter his arrival at Belfast, on his way to America, perfectly igno- 
rant of the business and of the new system, to which he did not 
belong, he was empowei^d by those persons^ some of whom held 
the highest situations at that, time in the system, to set forth 
to the French government, through its agent in America, the 
itate of, Ireland and its dispositions. For that purpose, they 
were completely developed to him ; the rising strength of the 
organization was pointed out ; and also the great probability of 
getting into it all the defenders, the ground of which was, even 
then, actually laid. , 

Mr. Tpne left Ireland on the 16th of June. When he arrived 
»ff the coast of America^ he was near having all his prospect*, 

personal 
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personal and p<ditica>y blasted, by an outrage which British 
ships rf war were in the habit of committing, with impunity, 
against the American flag. The vessel in which he took hi^ 
passage, (the Cincinnatus of Wilmington) was stopped lind 
boarded by three English frigates, (the Thetis, the Hussar; 
and the Esperance) for the express purpose of pressing into the 
British service, such sailors and passengers as might be thought 
fit. The party entrusted with the execution of this duty, after 
treating the officers and crew of the American ship with charac- 
teristic rudeness, pressed all the hands but one, and above fifty 
«of the passengers, who were obviously not sea-faring men, and 
were sailing under the protection of a neutral flag. Mr. Tone, 
On one occasion, attempted to interfere in favour of the father 
of a family whose wife and children were on board ; but the 
only consequence of his interference was, that he himself was 
dragged into the boat,' to be made a common sailor in the Bri- 
tish navy. 

This -would probably have been his fete, but that the heart 
c>f the commanding officer was accessible to the distraction and 
despair of a sister, a wife and children. He was so far effected 
by the screan^ of Mrs. Tone, by the agonies of a beautiful and 
interesting female, and by the tears and cries of her children, that 
he released his victim. 

Soon after Tone's landing in America, having waited on Ci- 
tizen Adet, the French minister, he communicated to him the 
information and commission with which he was charged, but had 
the mortification to be very colcfly received. 

Those, however, who deputed him, had every reason to be 

convinced that their conduct met the wishes of the United Irish- 
t 

men. Not long ?ifter Tone had left Ireland, a provincial com- 
mittee for Ulster was organized, in consequence of the commit- 
tees for the counties of Down and Antrim having been consti- 

B tuted 
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tute(L As this provincial was to meet dhly once a month, and 
and its members to come from different and distant parts of the 
Gourttry, it determined, about^ the end of August, to form a 
body, not specified in the constitution," which was called the ex- 
ccutive, because its duty wa« -entirely confined within the limits 
denoted by that term, it having no originating power, and being 
totally subservient to the provincial. During the intervals of 
that committee's meetings, the executive was to execute what 
had been ordered, and afterwards to report its own proceed- 
ings at the next opportunity. It was to be a watch upon the 
government, and to call • extra meetings of the provincial, if 
necessary. As its conne(Ction w^as only with that commit- 
tee, its members were unknown to any but those who* ap- 
pointed them. 

 

While this organization was advancing, the wish of the pec- . 
pie for French alliance developed itself more and more, in each 
successive stage. At a county committee held in Antrim, dur- 
ing that summer, a member from an obscure district, proposed 
that it should be recommended to the provincial, to open a com- 
munication with France. Tiiis was unanimously agreed to, and ^ 
the recommendation .transmitted to the provincial, by whom it 
was unanimously adopted : it was then given in charge to be 
carried into effecf by the executive ; which, thereupon, was in- 
formed of every thing that had been done respecting Tone. It 
therefore did not think fit to take any new step, further tjian 
causing fresh advices to be dispatclicd to him, setting forth the 
state of Ireland at the time of writing ; the risings, prosecutions 
and convictions gt the assizes in Leinster and Connaught ; the 
transportations without trial in the latter province during that 
summer, and tlic growing discontents that were becoming more 
apparent and formidable. He was therefore urged to press, both on 
the score of French and Irish interests, for an invasion. In con- 
sequence of this communication, he again waited on Citizeu 
Adct," whose manner of reception was now entirely changed. 

That 
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That minister had in the interval written home for instructio^is, 
and the answer of the directory had arrived, ordering him to press 
Tone to repair tq France without delay. This was accordingly 
urged in the strongest manner, and Tone sailed from America 
;an the 25th. of Decemf>er. After a very quick passage, he ^as 
received'by the government in the most c6nfidential and respect- 
ful manner. In some time, and on a more intimate knowledge 
pf him, he was placed in the army, and promoted to the rank of 
chef de brigade, and adjutant-general* 

The statement which had been transmitted to him, amply 
justified his impressing on the directory the magnitude and uni- 
versality of popular discontent in Ireland ; for after he had left 
that country, insurrection and open disturbances began to show 
• themselves in many places, but particularly in the provinces of 
I..ein8ter, Connaught and Ulster. The defenders in the two 
former were active in encreasing tlieir numbers, and seemed, at 
length, to imagine themselves equal to some great exertion ; they* 
assembled very frequently in the counties near Dublin, especially 
Meath, and stripped many houses of arms. They appeared in 
still greater strength in the coimties of Leiftster, Roscommon 
and Longford, where at first there seemed no force equal to re-' 
sist them. These proceedings made the summer assizes of that 
year remarkable for the number of convictions and capital exe- 
cutions. Of these, the trial and conviction at Naas, in the 
county of Kildare, of Lawrence O'Connor, a Schoolmaster, and 
the most respectable person, in point of rank, that hjiil been yet 
discovered in the defender system, was made particularly conspi- 
cuous by his firmness and devoted attachment to his principles. 
When sentence was going to be passed upon him, he boldly de- 
fended the institution, on the ground of the oppressed state of 
the poor ; and when the judge who was performing that awful 

« 

office, struck with his appearance and conduct, asked liim, had 
be any wife or children, *< my Lord," he replied, «< God will 

» 2 take 
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take care of them, for I die in a good cause/' He suffered on 
the 7th of September, without derogating from his previous de* 
meanour. 

« 

In ihe Connaugbt counties^ the trials were not as numerous lA 
proportion as in Leinsten Lord Carhampt<m had gone dowa 
to quell the insurrectionsy and after he had sufcceeded, thinking^ 
perhaps that legal proceedings were tedious and sometimes un* 
certain in their issue, he delivered the gaols of most of theii* in- 
habitants, by taking such. as he thought fit, and sending them, • 
without form of trial, or other warrant but his own military or- 
der, to serve on board the fleet. In this manner, nearly 1300 
persons 'were transported, not by their own connivance, nor as a 
kind of voluntary commutation of what they might suffer if ri- 
gorously prosecuted* On the contrary, it was not even pretend- • 
ed^ that those selected were accused of the most serious crimest 
or the most likely to meet conviction before a jury ; nor was the 
act attributed by the inhabitants of the country, to a misjudging 
lenity. Indeed the objects of this summary measure were fre- 
quently seen tied down on cUrts, in the bitterest agonies, crying 
out incessantly for trials but crying in vain. This conduct 
marked his lordship's attachment to government toa strongly, 
not to have its imitators. Magistrates, therefore, without military 
commissions, l)Ut within the influence of his example, assumed 
to theniselves also the authority of transporting without trial. 

In the province of Ulster, the county of Armagji and its borr 
ders exhibited a scene of more melancholy disturbances, and more 
abominable oppressions than afflicted or disgraced the rest of 
Ireland. The religious animosities that had raged so violently' 
in 1793, appeared to have been subdued by the combined efforts 
of liberal catholics and dissenters, by the unremitting exertions of 
the United Irishmen of that day, and by the conciliatory sentir 
ments which flowed from the press, as far as it was iii the same 
jnteicsts. The .press, however, was subsequently reduced almost 

to 
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to silence; and the recent coercive statutes had nearly annihi- 
t kted aU public efforts by nnitedy or even liberal Irishmen, on any 
subject of general politics, except during the transitory adminis- 
tration of Lord FitzwiUiam. The barriers to the revival of 
those animosities being thus broken down, they again desolated 
the country with augmented fury. The peep»'o*.4ay-boy8, ivho 
CMriginally pretended only to enforce the popery laws, by depriv« 
ing catholics of their arms, now aflected more important objects. 
They claimed to be associated for the support of a protestant gOm 

• vcmment, and a protestant succession, which they said were en- 
dangered by the encreased power of the catholics in the state, 
and they therefore adopted the name of Orange-men^ to expfesi 
their attachment to tlie memory of that prince to ^hom thej" 
9wed those blessings; With this change of name, they asserted 

•they had also gained an accession of strength : for the peep*o'- 
dayrboys only imagined they were supported by the law of the 
land, in their depredations on their catholic neighbours ; but the 
Orange-men boasted a protection greater than even that of law— 1« 
the comiivanee and concealed support of those who were bound 
to see it fairly administered. Thus emboldened, and as they 

* pledged, reinforced, they renewed their ancient persecutions : 
but not content with stripping catholics of arms, they now 
went greater lengths than they had ever done before, in adding 
ipsult to injury sometimes by mocking the solemnities of their 
worship, and at others, even by firing into the coffins of the 
dead, on their way to sepulture. 

The catholics were by no means inclined to submit with tame*- 
ness to these outrages. Thb defender syst-em had nearly includ- 
ed all of that persuasion in the lower ranks, and scarcely any 
ojlhers were to lit found in the neighbourhood. They seized 
some opportunities of retaliating, and thus restored to defender- 
ism, ip that part of the country, its original character of a religi- 
ous feud. Tlipse mutual irritations still encreasing, at length 
piroduced open hostilities. An affray near Lpugh Bricklaiid, 

on 
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on the borders of the counties of Down and Artnagh, and ano* 
iher at the fair of Loughgall, preceded and led to a more gene- 
ral engagement, in the month of August, at a place called tho 
^ Diamond, near Portadown, in the county of Armagh. For 
some days previous to this, both parties had been preparing, and 
collecting their forces; they seized the different passes and roads; 
had their advanced posts, and were in some measure encamped 
and hutted. No steps, however, were taken by the magistrates 
of the country ; nor^^&s far as can be inferred from any visible 
circumstances, even by government itself, to prevent this religi- 
Qus war, publicly levied and carried on, in one of the most popu- 
lous, .cultivated and highly improved p'arts of the kingdom : nay 
more, the party which provoked the hostilities, and which the 
event has proved to have been the strongest, boasted ^-of being' 
connived at, for its well known loyalty and attachment to the 
constitution^ 

Wliatever may have been the motives for this inaction, certain ' 
it is, that ^oth parties assembled at the Diamond, to the amount 
of several thousands. The defenders were the most nume- 
rous, but the Orangemen had an immense advantage in point 
of preparation and skill, many of them having been members 
of the old volunteer corps, whose arms and discipline they' 
still retained, and perverted to very different purposes, from 
t^ose that have immortalized that body. The contest, there- 
fore, was not long or doubtful ; the defenders were speedily de-« 
feated, with the loss of some few killed and left on the field of 
battle, besides the wounded, whom they carried away. After 
this, in consequence of the interference of a catholic priest and . 
of a country gentleman, a truce between both parties was 
agreed upon, which was unfortunately violated in less than 
twenty-four hours. The two bodies that had consented to it, 
for the most part dispersed ; the district, however, in which 
the battle was fought, being entirely filled with Orangemen, 
spme of th^m stiU remained epibodied, but the catholics returned 

home 
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.faome* In the course of next day, about seven hundred de* 
fenders from Keady, in a remote part of the county, came to 
'the succour of their friends, and ignorant of the armistice, at- 
tacked the Orangemen, who were still assembled. The asso- 
ciates of the latter being on the spot, quickly collected again, 
and the defenders were once more routed. Perhaps tlfis mistake 
might have been cleared up, and the treaty renewed, if the 
resentment of the Orangemen had not been fomented and che- 
rished by persons to whom reconciliation of any kind was hate- 
ful. The catholics, after this transaction, never attempted to 
-make a stand, but the Orangemen commenced a persecution 
of the blackest die. They would no longer permit a catholic 
to exist in the county. They posted up on the cabins of those , 
unfprtunate victims this pithy nofice, ** to hell or Connaught ;** 
«nd appointed a limited time in which the necessary removal of 
persons and property was to be made. If after the expiration of 
that period, the notice had not been entirely complied with, the 
Orangemen assembled, destroyed their furniture, burnt the 
habitations, and forced ftie ruined fan^ily to 'Rf elsewhere for 
•belter. So punctual were they in executing their threats, that 
after some experiments, none were found rash enough to abide 
the event of non-compliance. In this way, upwards of se- 
ven hundred catholic families in one county, were forced to 
abandon their farms, theif dwellings, and their properties, with- 
out any process of law, and even without any alledged crime, 
except their religious belief be one* • 

Wl;ile these outrages were going on, the iresident magistrites 
were not found to resist them, find in some instances were 
even more than inactive spectatofs. The arm of govemmeiit 
too, seemed palsied ; or its strength exhausted by its efforts 
in Connaught to restrain the subdued insurgents, and by the 
vigilant activity of the commander in that province, to trans- ^^ 
port the suspected without trial. The county of Armagh, how- 
ever, and its neighbourhood, were not destitute of fliilitary force, 

able 
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able and wiHing to repress those outrages. The Queen's county 
militiay consisting mostly of cathQlics, was there, and exceed- 
ingly incensed at the unresistedy unrestrained, and even, unno- 
ticed, persecution against that religion, which it was forced to 
witness. 

But though the protecting hand of government, or of the ma^ 
gistracy, was not held forth to the oppressed, they were not ut^ 
terly abandoned. The United Irishmen endeavoured to allay 
the animosities by conciliatory efforts, as well as to bring to pu- 
nishment the most daring violators of the law, and the magi^ 
trates, from whose suspicious inactivity they derived most suc- 
cour. This, it was hoped, would produce many advantages* 
The United Irishmen would convince those forlorn peoplp of 
their sincerity in seeking for the entire abolition of all religious 
distinctions, and perhaps induce them, by gratitude and interest, 
to enter into the union. If redress was to be obtained, or the 
protectant persecution to be checked, the catholics would owe t'o 
their exertions, at lea^t a temporally relief from immediate suffer- 
ings, until the fulness of time should arrive for decisive reme^ 

f 

dies; but if the ailed ged connivance and support of magistrates 
and higher authorities should succeed in frustrating legal prose- 
cutions, at least the honible atrocities themselves would be ex- 
posed beyond the possibility of concealment or denial; and from 
the failure of the experiment, it was expected the proscribed 
would at last conclude, that their protection was not to be found 
in perverted laws, or delusive tribunals* 

Prosecutions were therefore comn^enced and carried on by tlie 
executive, at the desire of the provincial committee of the United 
Irishmen, against some of the most notorious offenders, and 
some of the most guilty magistrates ; but that measure appeared 
only to redouble the outrages. Many of those who attempted 
to swear examinations, were killed or forced to- fly, and others 
compelled by the fears of death, to retract or contradict the 

depositions 
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depositions they had given. The applications were, in this man- 
ner, almost entirely defeated 5 or, if they succeeded, the proceed- 
ings were studiously protracted by every legal artifice ; even the 
verdicts of juries, summoned by sheriffs, and influenced by ma- 
gistrates, themselves labouring under heavy suspicions, were 
sometimes interposed between the prosecutors and justice. Ef- 
fectual relief was thus indeed, for the most part, withheld from' 
the oppressed ; but they learned to' look upon the United 
Irishmen as their pnly friends, to donfide in the sincerity of 
those protestants who had joined in the union, and no longer to 
look, with hope or affection, towards the existing law or its 
remedies. 

These objects were likewise accomplishing, at the same time, 
by other means. The steps that were taken against the defen- 
ders in Leinster and Connaught, and the house-rackings in the 
county of Armagh, had forced many wretches to abandon their 
homes, and seek for shelter where they might be unknown 
and unsuspected. Some of these unhappy fugitives were in- 
vited to Belfast, from whence they were received by the Presby- 
terian families in the counties of Down and Antrim ; they were 
secured from danger, provided with employment, treated with 
affectionate hospitality, and the hereditary prejudices they had 
imbibed against northerns and dissenters, were lost in the over- 
flowings of their gratitude. To their friends, whom necessity 
had not compelled to flight, they con^municated the intelligence 
of their safety and happiness ; thus spreading the fame of United 
Irish sincerity and^ attachment to remote districts, where the 
system was then unknown. 

But the most important accession of strength gained by that 
body, at this period, arose from their successful interference 
with the defenders, particularly in the counties of Down and 
Antrim. From the first formation of the union, its most active 

s members 
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member* were extremely anxious to learn the views and" inten- 
tions of the defenders. The latter, it was manifest, wished a re- 
dress of many of those grievances, against which the efforts of tjic 
former were also directed ; but their wishes were not sufficiently 
seconded by intelligence, nor did their institution appear calcu 
lated for co-operation on an extensive scale : it seemed almost 
exclusively cathahc, and as far as could be ascertained, was not 
sufficiently representative. Besides, as most counties had Some* 
thing peculiar to" themselves, either in their test, their 'formali- 
ties, or their signs, a defender in one county was not, therefore, 
one in another ; and the association or rather mass of ^ssocia* 
tions, wanted an uniformity of views and actions. As it owed 
its origin to rehgious animosities, and was almost entirely com« 
.-^osed of ilHterate person?, there was reason to apprehend, it 
might still be vitiated by bigotiy and ignorance^ and that instead 
of reserving its physical force for one object and one effort, it 
might waste itself, as was actually the case in Conn^ght, in par* 
tial and ill directed insurrections against local grievances. The 
united system, on the other hand, by pursuing only one thing, 
** an equal, full and adequate representation of the people,'* secure 
ed an uniformity of views, and by fixing attention qn the state of 
the representation, as the fruitful parent of every other evfl, it 
suggested, wherever it gained admission, a remedy for the op* 
pressions by which the inhabitants were most a/Hicted. Pro- 
ceeding as it did, on the principle of abolishing all political dis- 
tinctions on account of religion, and of establishing a brother* 
hood of affection among Irishmen of every religious persuasion, 
it struck at the root of bigotiy, received the support, and secur- 
ed the co-operation of every sect, that was not rendered hostile 
by ah immediate interest in the abuses it proposed to remedy* 
Organized as it was under a series of committees which were 
connected together to the highest rank, it was capable of the 
most perfect co-operatlon> and had in it»elf, all the advautSrges 
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of a pr9vi»ional representative governmenty to which it was 
bahjtuatlng its menibers, before they could be called upon tQ 
establish a national constitution. 

This immense superiority of advantages in favour of the unlf> 
ted system, which cjearly proved that it was the result of settled 
design and reflection, while the other seemed to derive its birth 
from accident ^d jgnorance, was pointed out to the defenders 
jn the counties where the union was most prevalent. There 
was no repugnancy in the tests of the two bodies, and many 
catholics had, from the commencement, belonged to bothf 
They persuaded other defenders to follow their example, Pro- 
testant United Irishmen too, resolved to break the exclusively 
catholic appearance of defenderism ; there being nothing in the 
test or regulations to prevent them, they were sworn into that 
body, and carried along with them their information, tolerance 
and republicanism. They pointed out to their new associates, 
all that has been already stated in the comparison between tlte 
two systems ; and set before them, that the fometh'tng which 
the defenders vaguely conceived, ought to be done for Ireland^ 
was, by separating it from England, to establish its real as well 
as nominal independence ; and they urged the necessity of com- 
bining into one body, all who were actuated with the same 
views. At last their exertions were favoured with entire sue- 
cess. Tfee defenders, by specific votes ih their own societies, 
agreed to be sworn United Irishman, apd incorporated in large 
bodies into the union. Thus did they in those counties, merge 
into the broadest and best concerted institution, which from 
henceforth, spread through their cathohc districts with surprising 
rapidity ; the inhabitants having abandoned whatever weje the 
peculiarities of their own association. 

The northern United Irishmen likewise pursued their scheme 
Still further. The executions in Meath, Kildare, and' latterly in 

s 2 the 
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the capital itself, shewed to them that defenderism had reached 
80 far, and was likely to extend through all the catholic parts of 
the kingdom. Weldon, Hart, Kennedy, and others, were found 
guilty in Dublin, in the latter end of 1795, of high treason, as 
being defenders, and met their fate with that enthusiasm and for- 
titude, which political as well as religious sufferers have, in al- 
most all ages, exhibited. The evidence on those trials shewed 
that the views of the catholics of that rank o9Ufe, in and near 
the metropolis, though they had never yet heard of the united 
system, were perfectly conformable to those of the northern re- 
publicans. This coincidence determined the latter to open a 
communication which should pave the way for the extension of 
their own organization. They accordingly dispatched persons 
up to Dublin, who found means to explain themselves with some 
of the principal defenders of the counties of Meath, Dubhn and 
elsewhere. This caused deputies from them to be sent to BeU 
fast, to examine if the views of the north corresponded with 
theirs, and how far its sincerity might be relied on. These men 
on their arrival there, were soon convinced that the northerns 
were more enlightened, and as araent as themselves, and that 
their sincerity was too often proved and two explicitly manifested 
to be doubted. On their return home, they communicated 
a detail of the views of the union, and laid the foundation for 
the adoption of that system by the catholics who deputed 
them. 






The impression which was made by all those measures on the 
defenders, gave the United Irishmen a ready access to the militia 
regiments, as they arrived in the north. These were mostly com- 
posed of catholics, having come from the other provinces ; in 
many instances they were already defenders, that association hav- 
ing spread into the counties where they were raised. The pro- 
gressive steps were now made easy : the catholic soldier had no 
reluctance to become a defender; the defender was quickly in- 
duced to follow the example of those ^bere he was quartered* 

and 
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and to 1>ecoine an United Irishman. The iinkm thus tpmd 
among them yer7 extensively, and the militia leghnents were 
often vehicles by which both systemn were earned to diffeient 
and remote districts* ' 
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V^N the 21 8t of January, 1792, the society of United Irish, 
men of Dublin, with the Hon. Simon Butlicr in the chair, 
received the report of its committee appointed to enquire into the 
popery laws, at that time in force in the realm. This able and 
striking digest of the statutes enacted by British power and in- 
fluence, against the great majority of the inhabitants of Ireland^ 
brought the whole of that monstrous code under one view, made 
a reference to its detailed enormities easy, and effected more in 
bringing the system and its authors into abhorrence, than had 
been ever done by any other publication. The report classed the 
popery laws under the following general heads, viz : 

' EDUCATION, 
GUARDIANSHIP, 
MARRIAGE, 
SELF-DEFENCE^ 
EXERCISE OF RELIGION, 

ENJOYMENT AND DISPOSITION OF PROP^RTT, 
ACQUISITION OF PROPERTY, 
FRANCHISES. 

A second^ 



y 
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A second edition of this work being almost immediately called 
for, the following view, divested as much as could be of technical 
expressionoy was prefixed to it by way of introduction. 

" As the Irish popery laws have at length become a strbject 
of so much notorious consideration as wett as abhorrence, and as 
their violence has of late years undergone some mitigation through 
the liberality of the times, and the deep impression made by the 
exemplary good conduct of the great catholic body, it is thought 
necessary to prefix to this second edition of our report, a simple 
view of the actual state of the popery laws, for the reader, 1mm 
habituated to the intricacies of statute reading. In doing this^ 
We wave all observation except wliat is necessary to render the in* 
tention of the legislature distinct and evident, and we forego that 
method in which the legislature has arranged the various regula* 
tions of which those statutes are composed, wishing to State their 
present operation in a short and familiar manner* 



EDUCATION. 

*' In every well regulated community, the education of youth 
has been ^n object of the greate&t notice. 

^ ** The Irish popery laws have not been inoperative on t^ 
point. 

^* Those who are acquainted with the constitution of our iuu»- 
Versity, need not be informed, that none, except those who coof 
form to the established church, can be admitted to study there, 
and that none can obtain the degrees therein, who have not pre- 
iriously taken all the tests, oaths and declarations ; so that papists 
are entirely excluded from education in the authorized establish- 
ment for learning in their own country* • 

« No 
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** 1^0 fophk vntversity or college can be erected or endowed* 

« No popish school can be endowed. 

** But, if we truly conceive the sense of the legislature, (which 
£rom the obscurity of its language in this as in other instances is 
not easy,) a papist, on taking the oath of allegiance, and sub- 
•ciibing the declaration prescribed by the 13th and 14th Geo. 3* 
ch, 35.' does thereby qualify himself to instruct in learning, pub- 
licly and privately, youth of his own persuasion ; but lest he 
should educate any protestants, and thereby have opportunity of 
« making proselytes, the law has provided that he shall not receive 
jpto his school any protestant, or become an usher, under-master 
or assistant to a protestant schoolmaster. 

r 

Proteifanie and converts from popery y educating or permitting 
their children (not already papists, and ^o^^ fourteen years of 
age) to be educated papists, shall be subject to such disabiUties 
as papists are. 

** Any convert f if a justice of peace ^ who educates any of his 
children und^ sixteen years of age in the popish religion, shall, 
on conviction of acting, as such, suffer one year's imprisonmefnt, 
forfeit jSIOO, and be incapable of being an executor, administra- 
tor or guardian. 

•* The children of papists are deemed papists until they con- 
fonn, except such as from the age of twelve years have been 
constantly bred up in the protestant religion, and received the 
sacrament according to the church of Ireland, who shall be re- 
puted protestants, unless they at any time after the age of etgh" 
teen years declare themselves of the communion of the church of 
Rome, or be present at nrattins or vespers according to the prac- 
tice of that church, in which case they shall be subject to all the 
penalties afiFecting converts relapsing to popery. 

" Upon 
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** Upon this view of the law concerning education, the nation 
may judge of the liberal Indulgence afforded to the R%man catho' 
lies hy admitting them to the benefits of education. - 



GUARDIANSHIP. 

** The law concerning guardianship stands simply thus :— 
Papists, other than ecclesiastics, taking the oath of allegiance, 
.and subscribing the declaration prescribed^ by the 13th and 
14!th Geo. 3. ch. 35; are thereby qualified to be guardians of 
their own children or of the child of a papist, but not of the 
child of a protestant. 



MARRIAGE. 

V As to tKe law conceming marriage, it is extremely simple 
in its severity, as it consists of but one regulation for every 
marriage calebrated by a pdpish priest, between two protestants 
or between a papist and any person who has been or has profes- 
sed him or herself to be a protestant at any time within twelve 
.months before such marriage, shall be null and v6id without any 
process, judgment or sentence of law whatsoever j and neverthe- 
less, the popish priest who celebrates such marriage shall on con- 
Yiction be guilty of felony without benefit of clergy or of the 
statute, and suffer death accordingly ; for, says the lawyer, the 
celebration and not the marriage^ constitutes his offence.— In or- 
der to obtain evidence of the fact, two justices of the peace are 
impowered to summon any persons whom they suspect to have 
been present at any marriage, which they suspect to have been 
made contrary to this law, as well as the parties suspected to be 
married, and such suspected parties and suspected witnesses deplin- 
ing to appear, or refusing to declare upon oath their knowledge 
of the facts, or refusing after declaration of the facts to enter 

T  iut» 
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into recognisance to prosecute, shall be imprisoned for three 
years. 



<* It must be admitted^that the legislature has lately declared, 
that it shall and may be lawful to and for protestants and per- 
sons professing the popish religion to intermarry, provided the 
marriage be celebrated by a clergyman of the established 
church; but when it is considered that, in the Roman catholic 
persuasion, marriage is a sacrament^ and ought to be celebrated 
according to the rites and ceremonies of that church^ it will be 
readily granted, that by establishing^ the legality of inter-mar- 
nages no very liberal Indulgence was offered to the Roman ca- 
tlKolics, the more especially as there is a saving in favour of the 
law that enacts, <^ that a protestant married to a papist, or a con- 
** vert man-ied since his conformity to a papist, shall not be en-- 
*< titled to vote, at any election of members to serve in parlia* 
** menty in right of being a freeholder or protestoiU inhabitant of 
** a borough.** 

Self-defence. 

V 

I 

** There is another head upon which the legislature has thought 
proper to change the course of the common law : it is the right 
of self 'defence^ which is complicated with the use of arms. Now 
this right, though one of the laws of nature, and indeed the first 
of them, is yet so liable to so many dangerous abuses, that wise 
communities have found it necessary to set several restrictions 
upon it, especially temporary ones, on some imminent danger to 
the public from foreign invasion. The method which the sta- 
tute law x)f Ireland has taken upon tliis delicate article is, to 
get rid of all the difficulties at once, by an universal prohibition 
to all persons, who are not protestants, at all times, and under 
^11 circumstances, to use or keep any kind of weapons whatsoever. 
In order to inforce this regulation, severe penalties, without an j 

regard 
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regard to proportion, are inflicted ; new modes of inquisition arc 
enjoined ; the largest powers are vested in the lowest magis- 
trates. Any justice of the peace, or any magistrate of a city or 
town corporate, with or without information, by themselves or 
by their warrant, at their discretion, whenever they think proper, 
at any hour of the day or night t are impowered ybr^i^^ to enter 
* and to search the house of any papist, or of any protesiant whom 
they suspect to keep arms in trust for a papist. This, we say, 
they may do at their discretion ; and it seems a pretty ample 
power to be vested in the hands of that class of magistrates. 

** Besides the discretionary and occasional search, the law has 
prescribed one that is general and periodical. It is to be made 
annually, under the warrants of justices of peace and magistrates 
lof corporations, by the high and petty constables, or ar.y others 
whom they choose to authorize, with all the powers, and with 
the same circumstances in every respect, which attend the discre- 
tionary and occasional search. 

•* Not trusting however to the activity of the magistrates pro- 
ceeding officially, the law has invited voluntary informers by the 
distribution of considerable rewards, and even pressed involuntary 
into the service by the dread of very heavy penalties. — With re- 
gard to the latter method, justices of the peace and magistrates 
of corporations are empowered to summon before them any per- 
son whatsoever, and to tender to him an oath, by which they ob- 
lige him to discover concerning all persons, without distinctions 
of propinquity or connection, who have any arms concealed con- 
trary to law, and even whether he himself has any. His refusal 
to appear, or appearing, his refusal to discover and inform, sub- 
jects him to Jine and Imprisonment ^ or such corporal punishment of 
pillory or whipping as the court shall in its discretion think pro- 
per. — Thus all persons, peers and peeresses, protestants as well 
as papists, may be summoned to perform this honourable service, 
by the bailiif of a corporation of a few straggling cottages, and 

T 2 refusing 
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« 

refusing to perform it, are liable to be fined and imprisoned, 
pilloried or whipped*— The punishment for the first offence 
in peetis ^^nd' peeress^est if not pilloried or whippedy is j£300, 
and for the second offence the punishment is no less than the 
penalties of a person attainted in a praemunire, that is, << the 
•* offender shall be out of the king's protection, and his or her 
** lands and tenements, good and chattels, forfeited to the 
*^ king : and his or her body shall remain in prison at the king's 
** pleasure."— The punishment for the offence in fersonr of an 
inferior order^ if not pilloried or whipped, is (without any con- 
sideration of what their substance may be) jf50, and one year's 
irtiprisoument, and for the second offence they are subject to the 
penalties of a person attainted of a praemunire.— So far as to in- 
voluntary, now as to voluntary informers. If the punishment 
of the offender be a fine, the law entitles them to one half of 
the same. 

*^ The only exception to this law is, a licence from the lord 
lieutenant and privy council to keep such arms as shall be parti- 
cularly expressed in the licence — This possibility of a privilege 
is by its own nature so remote, on account of the difficulty of 
application in private cases to the supreme executive authority, 
that we do not believe, that there are ten persons now in the 
kingdom who have been fortunate enough to obtain it. 



EXERCISE OF RELIGION- 

<* We will now say something conceriiing the exercise of reli- 
gion. 

** AU inhabitants of this realm must attend divine service ac- 
cording to the established religion at their parish church upon ' 
Sunday and holiday, upon pain of ecclesiastical censures, and 
of forfeiting 12d. for every time of absence. 

« All 
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** AU superstitious meetings and assemblies of pilgrims at weUs 
and pretended sanctified places are declared riots and unlawful - 
assemblies, and punishable ad such. 

^ Magistrates are to demolish all crosses, pictures and inscrip* 
lions that are any where publicly set up, and are the occasioD 
of popish superstitions. 

** None shall bury in suppressed monastery, abbey or convent 
not used for divine service, or within the pjecincts thereof, upon 
pain of j€10 from any person present, by order o{ a justice of 
peace. 

** Justices of peace are to suppress all monasteries, fnariesy 
nunnems or other popish fraternities at societies. 

** A popish secular ecclesiastic, who registers himself punu'^* 
ant to the act for that purpose, and takes and subscribes the 
oath and declaration prescribed by 'the 13th and l^th Geo. 3. 
ch. 35, and also a popish regular ecclesiastic, if he be in the 
kingdom at the passing of the 21st ajid 22d Geo. 3. ch. 24r, and 
makes the oath and declaration aforesaid, and registefa himself pur- 
suant to the act for that purpose in six months after the passing 
the said act of the 2 1st and.22d Geo. 3. ch. 2i, are authonzeii 
to officiate, provided they do not officiate in any^ church or cha-^ 
pel with a steeple or bell, or at any funeral in any church-yardf 
or exercise any of the rites or ceremonies of the popish religion, 
or wear the habits of their order, (save within their several places 
of worship or in private houses) or shall use any symbol or mark 
of ecclesiastical dignity or authority, or assume or take any 
ecclesiastical rank or title, or procure, incite or persuade any . 
protestant to become a papist. 

I 

** All popish regular and secular ecclesiastics, not qualifying 
as above, or offending against ^ly of the aforementioned provi- < 

noni^ 
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ftioiM, and all papists exercising ecclesiastical jurisdiction ire to 
be imprisoned till they be transported beyond seas, and if they 
should return from exile, they will thereby be guilty of high 
treason and suffer and forfeit as in case of high treason- — and 
whoever haibours them shall for the first offence forfeit £20, 
for the second offence ^£40, and for the third offence all his 
lands of inheritance and freehold during his life, and all his goods 
and chattels. 

•* Every popish priest who becomes a protestant shall receive 
j£40 yearly from the county in whicfh he last officiated as a 
Roman priest during his residence in said county until he shall 
be provided for by some ecclesiastical benefice or licensed 



curacy of the same or greater value. 

«* If any person shall seduce a protestant to renounce the* 
protestant and profess the popish religiop, the seducer and 
the seduced shall incur the penalty of praemunire mentioned io 
he 16th Rich. 2.* 



ENJOYMENT AND DISPOSITION OF 

PROPERTY. 

« The popery penal law in respect to real estates and chattels 
reaU has been in ti great measure dqne "away, and at this day, 
papists, upon taking the oath and subscribing the declaration 
mentioned in the 18th and Hth Geo. 3. ch. 35, in the man- 
ner and at the times and places prescribed by law, are qualified 
to enjoy and acquire real estates and chattels real nearly as fully 
and beneficially as other subjects may. 

However 

* 16th Ricb. 2. ch. 5. That k, (bey«" shall be pnt out of tbe King's 
protection, their lands and goods forfeited to the king's use, and they shall 
%t attached by their bodies to answer te the king and bis council.** 
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* 

** However there are some disabilities still remaining. 

" Papists are disabled to buy or purchase any advonvson — ^And 
the right of presentation of a papist to any ecclesiastical benefice 
i^ vested in the crown. 

) 
" Papists, making as aforesaid the oath and declaration men- 
tioned- in the 13th and 14th Geo. 3. ch. 35, may take, hold 
and enjoy any lands, tenements or hereditaments in any manor 
or boroughf the freeholders or inhabitants whereof are entitled 
to vote for burgesses to represent such manor or borough in par- 
liament, which shall descend from or be devised or transferred 
by a papist seised in fee, or tail, in law, or in equity, of the 
same at the passing of the 17th and 18th Geo. S. ch. 49» or 
person deriving from a papist then so seised. / 

«* If zsij protestant is seised of any lands, tenements or here- 
ditaments in such manor or Borough, no papist is capable of tak- 
ing the same by reason of any descent , devise, or gift f from 
such protestant, but the law vests the same, until his conformity, 
in the next' protestant of the inheiitable blood. 

<< Papists, upon making as aforesaid the oath and declaration 
before mentioned, are not disabled from taking any lease in lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments in any such manor or borough for 
any term of years not exceeding 999 years certain, or for any 
term of yeai;s determinable on any number of lives not exceeding 
five, with or without liberty of committing waste, and disposing 
of the same by will or otherwise, las fully and beneficially to all 
intents and purposes as any other his majesty's subjects may, 
save that upon every such lease a rent bona fide to be paid ia 
money shall be reserved, and save that a maintenance and portion 
may be granted thereout to any child of a popish parent pos- 
sessed of the same upon a bill filed against such parent in chan- 
•ery pursuant to the 2d Anne, ch. 6, which eiiacts, ^' that 

" upon 
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** upon a bill filed in chancery by a child of a popish parent^ 
** professing or desirous to profess the protestant religion, 
** against such parent, that court may make such order for the 
** maintenance of such child, not maintained by such parent 
*• suitable to the degree and abihty of such parent and age of 
•* such child, and also for the portion of such child, to he J:aiJ 
" at the death of such parent as the court shall judge fit, suitable 
** to the degree and ability of such parent." 

** But if any papist buys or purchases lands, tenements or he- 
reditaments, or in such manor or borough from any protestant^ or 
any leases or terms thereof, other than for the beforementioned 
term of 999* years or other number of years determinable on 
five Eves, such lands, tenements and hereditaments, so conveyed 
or leased, and all collateral securities made or entered into to 
cover or make good the same are discoverable, and may be sued 
for and recovered by a protestant discoverer, 

** This discoverer so vested with this property is enabled to 
find it. out by every mode of inquisition, and to^ue for it with 
every kind of privilege, not only the courts of law are open 
to him, but he may enter, and this i$ the usual method, into 
cither of the courts of equity ; he may bring bills against the 
parties, whom he suspects to be possessed of this forbidden 
property, against those whom he suspects to be their trustees, 
and against those whom he suspects to be privy to the transac- 
tion, and oblige them, upon oath, under the guilt and penalties 
of perjury, to disclose the exact nature, and just value of their 
estates and trusts in «all the particulars, in order to effect their 
forfeiture, — In such suits, the informer is not liable to the 
delays which the ordinary procedure of those courts throws into 
the way of the most equitable claimant, nor has the papist the 

indulgence 

 A lease for a terra of years is not a freehold, and doei not coafer 
the right of tiuOfiage. 
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indulgence which they allow to the most fraudulent .defendant, 
that of plea and demurrer ; the defendant is obliged to answer 
the whole directly upon oath, and the old rule of " extend- 
ing benefit and restraining penalty" is by this law struck out 
of the Irish jurisprudence, and the contrary rule is elstablished, 
directing that, upon all doubts these penal laws should be con-' . 
•trued in the largest and the most liberal sense against the 
defendant. 

•* Until the 2d May, 1782, papists were incapable to pur- 
chase ivova protestant or papist^ any rents or profits out of^ or an^ 
nuity chargeable on any lands^ tenements or hereditaments ^ and at 
this day no papist is capable to buy or purchase from protestant 
or papist any rents or profits out of lands, tenements* or heredita- 
ments in such manor of borough^ or take any annuity^ chargea- 
ble on such landsf tenements or hereditaments ;-*and all securities 
whatsoever for the securing of any such annuity are void, and 
any judgment had on such annuity, so far as such judgment may 
effect such lands, is also void. 

•* In respect to the leases taken by papists under the powers 
granted by the 17th and 18th Geo. 3. ch. 40, it is to be ob- 
served, that those leases, if taken at any time within the first 
August* and first November, 1778, were liable to be charged 
with maintenance and portion for the children of a popish parent 
possessed of the same, if a bill grounded on the 2d Anne, ch. 6, 
was filed for that purpose before the Ist November, 1778 ; but 
if no such bill was filed before the 1st November, 1778, such 
leases so previously taken and in the actual possession of the 
papist on that day, ceased to be liable to such charges. It must 
also be observed as to those leases taken by papists under the 
powers granted by the 17th and 18th Geo. 3, ch. 49, that if 
taken at any time after the 1st November, 1778, and before 
tht 2d May, 1782, (or since, if of lands in such before meu- 
. tioned manors or boroughs) they were and do now continue to 

U be 
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be liable tQ be charged with such maintenance and portion-^ Al 
to leases of any lands^ tenements, or hereditaments, (save in such 
before mentioned manors or boroughs) taken by papists after the 
Ist May, 1782, they are within the provision of the statute of 
the 2 Ist and 22d Geo. 3. ch. 24, '^ which enables papists, 
upon making as aforesaid the oath and declaration before men- 
tioned, to take and dispose of lands, tenements and heredita- 
ments, and any interest therein as fully and beneficially as 
other subjects may," and are, therefore, not liable to such* 
charges. 

) 

** To conclude our observations on the subject of real pro* 
peity, we have only to take nojtice, that the law directs that 
debts and incumbrances affecting the real estates of papists shall, 
wi^in six months, be enrolled in the court of exchequer, in some 
public office belonging to and appointed by such court for 
that purpose, and that in default of such enrollment, such debts 
and incumbrances shall not charge tlie lands in the hands of a 
protestant. — The auditor-general* s office is the place appointed 
for that purpose by the court of exchequer.— The intent of this 
law was to prevent pocket incumbrances only — -judgments are of 
sufficient notoriety, and, it is decided, that they are not within the 
view of the legislature, and that copies of them need not be 
enrolled in the auditor-general's . office. 



ACQUISITION OF PROPERTY. 

Whatever effect the relaxing laws may have had upon retd 
estates and chattels realy the goods and personal chattels have not 
been effected by those laws in any respect, save that no main- 
tenance or portion can be granted out of such property to any 
child of a popish parent upon a bill filed against such parent pur- 
suant to the 2d Annti ch. 6 ; in other respects, the penalties of 

the 
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the law affecting such property, remain as they did before 
the relaxing laws were passed, 

*• If the 'tvife of a papist conforms in his life time, she shall, if 
she survives him and be unprovided for by dower or by some set- 
tlement on his rra/ estate, receive such proportion of the goods and 
personal chattels whereof he shall die possessed or intitled unto 
as the court of chancery, dn a bill to be preferred by her^ 
grounded on the %th Anne^ ch, 3* may think reasonable, not 
exceeding one third pzxt after debts and funeral expences, not- 
withstanding any will or voluntary disposition by him to the 
contrary, or the statute of distributions .^^Tht legislature, in this 
instance, has presumed that the husband omitted to' make pro- 
vision, for no other reason than that of her religion, — If, there- 
fore, a wife chooses to balance any domestic misdemeanors to her 
husband by the public merit of conformity to the protestant reli*. 
gion, the law will suiFer no proofs of such misdemeanors to be 
brought to invalidate its presumption ; she acquires a provision 
totally independent of the favour of her husband, and this in a 
great degree deprives him of that source of domestic authority 
which the common law has left in families, that of rewarding or 
punishing, by a voluntary distribution of his effects, what in the 
opinion of the husband was the good or ill behaviour of his wife. 
And yet it is to be observed that though the law m^atit a favouf 
to the conforming wife, yet by a strange inaccuracy, in repeal- 
ing as to her the provisions of the statute of distributions y it ha^ 
deprived her of an advantage to which she would have been inti- 
tled under that statute in case her husband died intestate and 
without issue 5 as in such case, by that statute she would be in- 
titled, as against his collateral relations, to a moiety of the clear 
surplus of his personal estate, after payment of debts and funeral 
expences. 

** The'fA/A/of a papist, on conforming to the protestant re- 
ligion, may file a bill in chancery, grounded on the st^atute of the 

• U 2 8M, 
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Sih j^nnf, ch, S, against the parent, and compd ^u'ch pacent, by 
the process of that court, to confess, upon o;ith, the quantity and 
value of the goods and personal chattels of such parent over and 
above debts contracted bona fide for valuable consideration be- 
fore the conformity. — Upon this confonnity, the court is em- 
powered to seize upon and allocate for the immediifte maintenance 
of such child, any sum not exceeding one /^VJ of the said ^0oi£r 
Tiud personal chattels. -^Thia thirds as we said, for immediate main^ 
tenanccy but as to future establishment upon the death oi the pa- 
rent, no limits whatsoever are assigned by the statute ^ the chail- 
cellor nuiy, if he thinks fit, take the whole of such property, 
money, stock in trade or agriculture> out of the hands of the pos- 
srssor, and secure it in any manner He may think expedient for 
that purpose"^, the act not having any sort of limit with regard 
to the quantity of such property which is to be so charged, nor 
having given any sort of direction concerning the means of charg- 
ing or securing it, — But the policy of the legislature was not yet 
exhausted, because there was a possibility that the parent, though 
sworn and otherwise compellable, might hy fals^e representations 
evade jthe discovery of the ultimate value of such property on tha 
jirst bill ; new bills may be brought at any time, by any, or by 
all the children for a further discovery^-r-^J^fA property of the 
parent is to undergo a fresh scrutiny, and in consequence of this 
scrutiny a new distribution is to be niade ; the parent can have 
no security against the vexatioji of reiterated chancery suits, and 
continual dissection of such his property, but by doing what must 
be confessed is somewhat difficult to human feelings, by fully 
and without reserve abandoning such property (which may be hia 
nvholcf) to be disposed of at the discretion of such a court, ia 
favour of such children. -^I§ this enough, and has the parent pur- 
chased his repose by the total surrender for once of suck effects ? 
Very far from it ; the law very expressly and carefully provides 
that he shall not ; for as in the former case, a concealment of any 

part of such effects is made the equitable ground of a neiv bill 

so here any encrease of them isinade a second ground of ^uity | 

• for 
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for the children are authorised, if they cao^fiini that their pamit 
has by his industry or otherwise acquired any property since their 
first billy to bring others compelling a fresh account, and another 
distribution of the encreased substance proportioned to its value 
^t the time that the new bill is pi^ferred. — They may bring suck 
bills toties quoties, upon every improvement of such property by. 
^e parent, without any sort of limitation of time* of the num* 
her of such bills, or the quantity of encrease in the estate which 
may justify the bringing them ; in short, the law has provided^ 
by a multiplicity of reg^ulations, that the parent shall have no re^ 
«|ttte from the persecution of his children, but by totally aban- 
doning not only all his present g-oods and personal chaUth^ but 
every hope of encrease and improvement olsuch property. — It is 
very well worth remarking, thi^ the law has purposely avoided 
to determine any age for these emancipating conversions) so that 
the children at any age, however ii) aU other respects ineapahle 
of choice, however immature, or even infantine, are yet considered 
as sufficiently capable of disinheriting their parents, if we may 
be allowed the expression, and to subtract themselves from their 
direction and controul. By tbr^ part of the law, the value of Ro* 
man Catholics in their goods and personal chattels is rendered ex- 
tremely limited and altogether precarious, the paternal authority 
in such families undermined, and love and gratitude, depeii^encc 
ax^ protection, almost extinguished* 



FRANCHISES, 

<« There only renfiains upon our plan, to say something con- 
cerning franchises. 

<* No person shall hold any ecclesiastical office or employment 
without Awaking a declaration against transubstanttation at the 
times and places^ and in the manner prescribed by the law. , 

•* No 
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** No person, without making a declaration against fraruuB"' 
stantiation and receiving, the sacrament according to the Church of 
Ireland at the times and places and in the manner prescribed hy 
the law, ahall hold any office or employmenty civil or military^ ex-* 
ccpt the office of high constable, overseer of the poor, church* 
warden, sunreyor of the highways, or any Kke inferior civil office, 
or the office of forester or keeper of a park, chase, warren, game^ 
orbaiUff of a manor or lands, or any' like private office. — ^The 
office or employment is void, and the penalty' for executiug it a 
disability to sue in law or equity, to be guardian, executor or ad* 
ministrator, to take a legacy/ or deed of gift, or to bear any 
office, and a forfeiture of ^5004 

\ 
I 

** Papists are not entitled to laote at vestries y (held for other 
purposes than paving and lighting) unless they happen to be the 
church-wardens, in which case they vote, except for the repair^ 
ing and rebuilding of churches, 

m 

<* Papists are not to he parochial ^watchmen in times of tumuh 
and danger — the lord lieutenant, the judge of such times, may, 
when he shall judge necessary, issue proclamations for the find* 
* ing of protestants, and none other, to be parochial watch^ 

** Though ^^7^w/x may, by. taking and subscribing the oath of 
allegiance prescribed by the 13th and 14th Geo. 3. ch. 35. 
qualify to be called to the bar, yet they are expressly excluded 
I , fvom being king'*s councih 

** And though papists may in like manner qualify to be attor- 
netfy solicitor^ or notarijy yet to be an advocate^ proctor^ or six 
\ ' clerk, the necessity of a declaration against tramubstantiatiqn still 

I remains. 



** No person shall be capable of acting as a sub-sheriff' or she' 
rij'^s clerki who has not been a protestant for Jive years immc- 

diately 
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diately before such acting, under penalty of being subject to 
such disSibilities as papists are. 

** No peer f or member of the home of peers y shall vote or make 
his proxy in such house, or sit there during any debate, nor shall 
anif member of the house of commons vote or sit in the house of 
commons during any debate after the speaker is chosen, until 
such peer or member shall take and subscribe the declaration 
against transubstanttation. The penalty is a disability to hold 
of execute any office ecclesiastfcal, civil or military, to sit or -vote 
in either house of parliament, or make a prpxy in the house of 
lords, to sue in law <fr equity, to be guardian, executor, or admi- 
nistator, or to take any legacy or deed of gift, and a forfeiture of 
^£500. 

** J^o papist is intitled to vote at the election of any member t^ 
4erve in parliament^ or at the election of any magistrate for any 
tity or. other town corporate* 

, ** No papist shall serve on, or be returned to serve on, any 
grand jury^ , Unless it shall appeaf to the court, that a sufficient 
number of protestants cannot be had for that service. 

** In all trials of issues on any of the popery laws, the pros€- 
tutor or plaitiiiff' rndLj challenge zxij papist returned as juror to try 
the same. 

" And in actions between protestants and papists, challenge of a 
papist returned as a juror, shall be allowed. 

** No papist shall Serve as a juror vijpoii trials for enlisting per^ 
ions in foreign service. 

** Papists to serve on juries must have i6lO per annum, clear 
freehold> except in co\uitie8 of cities and towns. 

*' King*s 
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^ Ktttg^i and university professorships of physic, zxt not open to 
papists. 

** Persons apprenticed^ under the direction of authorized 
wahllshmehts for education^ are invariably to be apprenticed t9 
Protestants. 

** No six clerif officer or deputy ojjicer of any of the four 
courts^ or of any court of record, ecclesiastical or adniiralty» 
shaD take any papist to be apprentice or cleri. 

« 

«* The reader has now before him such a view of the popery 
laws of Ireland as may enable him to form some sort of judg- 
ment upon the spirit of the whole system.'* 



OATH OF ALLEGIANCE 



AND DECLARATION. 



ISth and 14/A Geo. 3. ch. S5f sec. I. 



•* I, j^. B. do take Almighty God and his only son Jesus 
Christ my redemer, to witness, that I will be faithful and bear" 
. true allegiance to our most gracious sovereign lord King George 
the Third, and him will defend, to the utmost of my power, 
^against all conspii-acies and attempts whatsoever that shall be 
made against' his person, crown and dignity ; and I will do my 
utmost endeavour to disclose and make known to his majesty, 
and hii heirs, all treasons and traitorous conspiracies whfch may 

be 
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be formed against hltn or them; and I do fciithfully promise to 
maintain, snpport and defend, to the utmost of my power, thfe 
succession of the crown in his majesty's family against any 
person or persons whatsoever, hereby utterly renouncing and 
abjuring any obedience or allegiance unto the person taking 
upon hiRM^f the ftile and title of Prince of Wales in* the Lfe- 
time of his father, and who since his death is said to have assumed 
the stile and title of King of Great Britain and Ireland, by the 
name of Charles the Third, and to any other person claiming pr 
pretending a right to the crown of these realms ; and I do swear, 
that I do reject and detest, as unchristian and unpious to believe, 
that it is lawful to murder or destroy any person or persons 
whatsoever for or under pretence of their being heretics, and 
also that uochristian and impious principle, that no faith is to be 
kept with hereticks ; I further declare,^ that it is no article of 
my faith, and that I do renounce, reject and abjure the opinion, 
that princes excopimunicated by the pope and council, or by atiy 
authority of the see of Rome, or by any authority whatsoever, 
may be deposed and murdered by their subjects, or by any per- 
son whatsoever ; and I do promise, that I will tiot hold, main- 
tain or abet any such opinion, or any other opinion contrary to 
what is expressed in this declaration ; and I do declare, that t 
do not believe that the pope of Rome, or any other foreign 
prince, prelate, state or potentate, hath, or ought to have any 
temporal or civil jurisdiction, power, superiority or pre-eminence, 
directly or indirectly, within this realm ; and I do solemnly, in 
the presence of God, and of his only son Jesus Christ my Re- 
deemer, profess, testify and declare, that I do make this declara- 
tion, and every part thereof, in the plain and ordinary sense of the 
word of this oath, without any evasion whatsoever, and without 
any dispensation already granted by the pope, or any authority ef 
the see of Rome, or any person whatever, and without thinking 
that 1 am or can be acquitted before God or man, or absolved 
of this declaration, or airy part thereof, although the pope or 
any other person or persons or authority whatsoever shall 

X dispense 
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dispense with or annul the same, or declare, that it was null and 
void from the beginning. 

** So help me God.'* 



III.-  III ». I. I. I ifcl . J . 



AN ACCOUNT 

OF THE tREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED IRISHMEN 
AND THE ANGLO-IRISH GOVfiRKMENTt 

IN lt98. 



I** 



T, 



HE object of the United Irishmen was at first like that of 
the Americans, a redress of grievances. When not only that 
redress was refused, but they who demanded it, were subjected 
to persecution ; instead of desisting with the submissive resigna^ 
tion of slaves, they noanfully arraigned the injustice of their op- 
pressors, enlarged their views, and sought for independence.-^ 
When ctimpelled to pay the largest price that a nation can give 
for its happiness, they were not such pusillanimous fools as to 
content themselves with a condition which would not afford a 
reasonable expectation of, for ever excluding the return of their 
calamities. A reform in the commons house of parliament, 
comprehending the emancipation of the catholics, was what the 
United Irishmen earnestly desired ; but when they found the 
whole force of English influence exerted to defeat their object, 
they easily perceived, that the master grievance of their country, 
was its dependance on England. Then, and not before, they 
respired to sever the enslaTing connection. 

The 
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The English cabinet on their side, judged that the moment 
was now arrived for bringing that treason to issue, which Lord 
Claret according to his own confes8icto>* had been plotting dur- 
ing several years, for annihilating the parliament of Ireland, 
and vesting the whole dominion pf the country io a foreign 
legislature 

Joined with him in this conspiracy were some others, and in 
the number Lord Castlereagh; all of whom, with cold-blooded 
artifice, stirred up an iniurrection that was to supply the neces- 
sary pretext for effecting their nefarious design. 

r. 

In former times resort was had to similar acts of outrage, for 
the purpose of driving the natives into a resistance that should 
be followed by a forfeiture of their estates: 'Now, a rebellion 
was intentionally produced by the chief agents of the British 
ministry, in order to give an opportunity for confiscating the 
whole political power, and t}\e mdependent character of the 
country, by an act of unio9^ 

The confidential friends of the British government were knowq 
to boast of haying plunged the nation into this scene of horrorsy. . 
Nor was the executive committee of the union unacquainted with 
the intention of reducing Ireland to depend on (he will of a fo- 
reign power,f and that power an ambitious rival. They exerted 
themselves therefore, and for some time with effect, in reetrain- 
ing the impatience of their irritated countrymen. Although, a 
recourse to arms might become necessary fbr the attainment of 

X ^ o^e 

* In debates in the Irish house of lords on ibfr Union. 

^< So Utile was the policy of the British cabinet on this subject, a se- 
cret even out of IrelAnd^that the director Camot told Dr., Mac Neven, in 
^ugnst, 1798^ tbat a voion was Mr. Pitt*s object in bis vexatious treat* 
ment of Ireland, and ibat itltehoved the Unitedi Iri&boen to be aware of 
his schemes. 



/ 
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one of their objects— separation, yet this itself was contemplated 
by theai as the alternative onlyi of an unrelenting refusal to re«» 
form ; and the executive in that, the last extrenuty, wished 
through the co-operation of a respectaUe French force* to ex« 
c^ude the barbarity of a purely civil wv. This* when excited 
by the provocations daily given to it, wa? the convulsive effort 
of despair ; and but for the systqf^itic atrocities of the conspira- 
tors against the legislative independence of Ireland* no civil war 
would have occurred there to the present moment. We have 
the authority of th^ American congress* that the colonies wete 
driven designedly into resistance, for the purpose of giving an op« 
portunity to impose on them a standing army, illegal taxes, and 
to establish among them a system of despotism. This arbitrary 
project, after miscarrying in America* was trai^sferred by the 
same monarch to Ireland, and unhappily succeeded there. Be- 
fore assistance could be obtained against his schemes* from the 
natural ally of his persecuted subjects* an enlarged scope was 
given to the intolerable practice of house-burnings, free quarters, 
tortures', and summary executions, which, as the ministry in- 
tended, exploded in rebellion. After this manner they facilitated 
ttie union ; but neither the recoUefction of the means, nor the nature 
of the measure, could have any other effect than to strengthen 
the desire of separation. 

When the contest began, its vigour greatly exceeded the cal- 
culations of those who. provoked it. For some time it carried 
with it the justest terrors: and partial as it was* it almost shook 
the government to its centre. Of the progress of this insurrec- 
tion, of the valour it developed, or of its unfortunate issue, I 
shall not speak at present. Let me, however, observe, that the 
prowess manifested by men untutored in scenes of death, except 
\)y their own sufferings, has convinced every thinking mind, that 
if they had then received even the small co-operation which ar-r 
rived too late under Humhert^ or if they had been possessed of 
more military skill, and military stores, their success would have 

been 
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been certaiiu But at the end of two~ months from the com- 
mencement of the insurrection^ the tnemj had acquired a decided 
supeiioritTy in consequence of being incomparably better pro* 
Tided with the means of warfare. Most of the insurgent chieb 
had fallen or «urrendered» their forces had capitulated or were 
dispersed. Before the 22d of July, the actions of New Ross, 
Arklowy and Vinegar HiUi #ere lost* Messrs. Aylmer an4 
Fitzgerald, with the remaining forces in the couiity of Kildare, 
bad entered into ipilitary conditions, and no force remained in 
the field but a very inconsiderable body in t^t inountains: of 
Wicklow, 

At this time, without any concert with those individuals who 
were afterwards employed to negotiate on behalf of the state 
prisoners, and even without their knowledge, a plan was ^et oa 
foot for rescuing the country from the vindictive massacre of 
its defeated inhabitants. Persons not at all implicated in th& 
insurrection had taken up the measure, and the old lord Char« 
lemont was represented to the state prisoners as desirous of being 
useful in procuring a retreat from all persecution for the past.— • 
Though too infirm to be an active agent between them and the 
government, he would undertake, it was al{edged, to obtain a 
satisfactory guarantee of whatever terms might be settled* Ac- 
cordingly* Mr. Francis Dobbs, one of the members in parlia- 
ment for his borough, prompted as well by innate philantrophy 
as by the patriotic wishes of his noble friend, went round, witk 
the permission of government, accompanied by one of the high 
sheriffs, to the different prisoners, and obtained the assent of 
most of them to an agreemejit of a somewhat similar import 
with that . which was afterwards concluded. In this visit, he 
publicly assured his hearers, that the scope and object of his 
mission was to procure a most important advantage for the coun- 
try at large ; to put a stop to further caniage, and to terminate,' 
without the infliction pf more calamity, an insurrection which 
iiad failed. 

It 
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, It became manifest to the state prisoners themselves, that pi^^ 
eent succe^^ W^^ hopeless, and that the .United Irishmen could 
not then struggle through the surrounding defeats to the inde- 
pendence and prosperity of their native land. The Anglo-Irish 
government had found a profligate informer^ who, by false pre* 
tensions to principle, obtained the confidence of the ga&ant and 
unsuspicious Xord Edward Fitzgerald. The r^fHan, of the 
name of Reynolds, became acquainted with some of the execu- 
tive^ sM^d with the proceedings of the Leinster provincial com- 
mittee, t^ which he had been elected through the influence of 
|he friend and patron whom he. afterwards betrayed, and whose 
{aiinily ^^ reduced, through confiscations, to poverty* He thut 
enabled goyemment in the preceding March to arrest some of 
t^e persons then most efficient in the Unite4 Irish organization. 
There was an interruption of all /system $in9e those arrests^ «and 
1^ one had yet appeared sufficiently qapable of filling the chasn^ 
^hich that misfortune left in the direction of the Union. The 
arrest and death of Lord [^dwau'd himself in the month of May^ 
had drawn after theipfi 9 train of disastrous consequences, tha^ 
iprere^ at that time perhaps irrepanijble. T^ loss subsequently susn 
tained of other energetic patriots, whp weipe prepared to second 
his exertions, occasioned the failure of his well-concerned plans. 
The Iri$h nation could not sustaip a greater misfprtune in the 
person of any one individual, than befell it in the loss of Fitz- 
gerald at that critical moment, ip^ven his enenues, and he ha4 
none but those of his country, allowed him to possess ^distin- 
guished military talents. Tyith these, wi^h unquestioned inti^er 
pidity, republicanism, and devotion to Ireland, y^ith |:^pularity 
that gave him unbounded influence, and integrity that made hin\ 
\Yorthy of the highest trust ; \aA he been present in the Irish 
camp to organize discipline, an4 give to the valour of his coun- 
try a scientific direction, we should have seen the slaves of mo-. 
i^archy fly before the republicans of Ireland, as they did before 
tlie patriots of America, ^nd if at last the tear^ of his coiin-, 

trymeo^ 
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trytnen had been constrained to lament his fate, they wodid harve 
been received on the laurek of his lomb« 

In the midst of these he«Tt*rending oiisfortunesi the unresisted 
Wreaking of implacable animosityy hitherto somewhat suspended 
through fear^ began to rage in all the rerengefid wantonness of 
aecuritj. The militarj^, the orangemen* the magistrates, glutted 
their bigoted fury or personal hatred with the blood of United 
Irishmen, and still they seemed to be insatiable. The riding* 
house of Mr. Claudius Beresford daily witnessed the torture of 
flagellation, while that zealous supporter of British supreilUK:y 
presided himself at the execution ; and, at often as the instru- 
ment became too much clogged with the flesh of the sufferer* 
he was seen to pick the chords of the cat^'-nine-tails, that they 
inight lacerate with deeper loyalty. Even children were some- 
times scourged, soihetimes immersed to the lips in water^ to ex- 
tort information from them against their parents, and concealment 
Was punished with death. The privacy of families was insecure; 
the delicacy of females was not respected* Every where you 
beheld a spectacle of atrocities^ or a melancholy gloonu Ac- 
quaintances and friends passed each other with averted eyes, and 
the stiUnesf of terror was interrupted only by the march of mi- 
litary cut-throats, the processions of executions, and the savage 
orgies of orangemen, maddened with ebriety, and fierce from 
bloodshed* 

At the same time that the military tribunals were -cutting 
down the most virtuous citizens in every quarter, the ordinary 
criminal courts were dooming to death, by the help of furious 
and malignant orange juries, those of the United Irishmen 
against whom the least evidence to go to a jury could br-had.^* 
The vilest beings, informers and malefactors, were able^ with a 
dreadful &cillty, to sacrifice i^ these. courts, I will not say of 
justice, but at the bar of fanaticism and phrenzy, the most up- 
right men, who were led successively to certain deaths passing 

through^ 
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through the forms of trial only to afford a more solemn festlTal 
to the ciiemids of Irish liberty. The blood that would be shed 
cnthe scaffold and in the field, it was now certain, could produce 
BO other effect, than displaying the determined valour and unde- 
iriating integrity of those who suffered for the common cause.— 
If the union were prevented from exhausting itself in such an un- 
equal contest, it might still be' formidable to its enemies ; perhaps 
more formidable than ever, in consequence of the courage and 
fidelity it had manifested* 

What then was the best service that remained for prudence eft 
virtue to perform ? To stop the ensuing horrors, to save the 
country from the cold-blooded slaughter of its best, its bravest. 
Its most enlightened defenders ; to prevent those calamities that 
are consequent on , an unsuccessful civil- contest} and that fre- 
quently render a future effort impracticable* 

There was something even in the 'pissing moment to incite to 
ah attempt at such a compromise as would secure those benefits. 
 Lord Comwallis had just entered upon the government of Ire- 
*land, and declared himself inclined to justice and conciliation. — 
' He was violently opposed by the orange faction in the cabinet ; 
and from a motive which he did not then disclose, but which 
subsequent "events have shewn to be the projected union of the 
two countries, he wished to make a merit with those who had 
suffered most from the British government, by teachin|^ them to 
throw the severity of their sufferings on their own villainous par- 
liament and merciless countrymen. Good policy required from 
the United Irishmen that they should avail themselves of his 
avowed disposirion. A feint, but in the end an illusive hope, 
was conceived, that as he was, in some measure, at war with 
their old oppressors, if»a fair statement of the objects and mo- 
tives of the United Irishmen were laid before him j if the precl- . 
pice, on the brink of which his majesty's ministers had been madly 

walking, were pointed out to liim; he would be convinced of whit 

ft 
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it tndy die (act, that Ireland cannot be retained in the bondt of 
British connexion^ witl^out adopting comprehensive measures 
of Reform, and speedily removing the discontents that produced 
her alliance with Francew 

' To Such considerations was si^)eradded a most anxious wish 
to preserve the lives of Michael William Byrne and Oliver Bond* 
They who knew those excellent men, will not say that the state 
prisoners violated the brotherhood of affection to which they had 
swprny' by an efibrt to restore them to their families and to so- 
fiety; especially when no return whatever was madq for those 
manifold advantages, that it would be of the smallest importance* 
in that advanced season of the affairs of the union, to withhold 
even from its enesiies. Alas ! that effort was vain ; a stroke of 
apoplexy snatched Bond, from his iriends, after they had rescued 
him, as they thought, from the grave. Against Byrne, the 
rancour of party and the thirft of blood prevailed-— He was ex« 
ccuted. 

Mr, Byrne was one of the first fainilies of the >country, and ' 
among his relatives had many friends, who, without his know- 
ledge, 'exerted their interest to preserve his life. They were told 
• thiCt if he would express reg^ret at being an United Irishman, and 
declare that he was seduced by Lord Edward Fitzgerald, he 
should be forgiven. When this proposal was made known to 
him, he spumed at it with abhorrence. He declared that he 
had no regret but that of not leaving his country free ; that he 
was never seduced to be an United Irishman, and least of sil by 
$hat hallowed character, whose memory they w^hed to tra- 
duce. Perhaps, said he, they intend to rob his children of his 
inheritance ; but my existence shall never be disgiraced by giving 
sanction to so base a design. This young man having a strong 
jense of religion, received its rites with a cheerful hope and 
an assured conacience^'-expressing the greatest consolation at 
quitting life in his perfect senses, with leasure for previous pre- 

Y paration. 
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paration, and in so virtuous a cause. His very adrersarics were 
forced to admire -and do homage to that cause which produced 
8uch martyrs. So complete was the, self-possession and delicacy 
of his mind, that in passing to the scafEbld by the windoHr 
of Mr. Bond*% apartment, where Mrs. Bond was then with her 
husband, he stooped so low as not to be seen by her^ lest Ke 
should alarm the feelings of a wife and a mother at that monfitift 
trenibling for all that she held dear. • 

If the f^tition of things that are become familiar by use 
could astonish^ the demeanour and fortitude of that young man^ 
from his condemnation to kis exi^cutiony might be truly called 
astonishingi He was not only undaunted^ and unmorcd, but 
he was collected, cheerful and happy. He had hazarded hiy 
life in a good cause, and was determine^, by publicly manifest- 
ing the enthusiasm with which he would die, to give resolution 
to the timid, and constancy to the brave. Fortified by the exam- 
ples of those who mounted the scaffold before him, he went, 
perhapS)^ to the utmost bounds of magnanimity, and put it out 
of the power of those who followed, to surpass bins. 

Mr. Bond, though an United Irishman, was certaiirly not 
one within tl|e personal knowledge of his prosecutor Reyiioldsj 
who, in almost every thing he advanced respecting that gentle*- 
man, swore falsely. Biit Mit. Bond was highly beloved by the 
friends of Irish independence, and equally hateful to its enemie*. 
He was one of the earliest in planning and prcMttoting the union 
of Irishmen. H^ possessed a force of understanding, an eleva- 
tion of soul, and an integrity of heartt that placed him in the 
first rank of patriots. His feelings were truly Irish, his prin^ 
^ciples, those of an enlightened republiGan; His character had 
fully established itself in the esteem of his eountrymeii,^ and wiH 
be honoured by them when the guilty triumph of his oppres-* 
•ors shaH have passed away, or be remembered only to be abhors, 
red.. 

The 
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Tbt mode m which Byme and hit predecetaorg lAet their 
bxt, mus^ have taught the govermxientt that altho' they could 
iwwnatoe moire victims* they would uot thereby le/iaeA the general 
MigiMlioQy estasperated by guch^louet, and strengthened by 
such examples. On this accou9t, perhays^ Bpnd wa^ respited 
from Friday the ^th qi July, until the Monday following ; 
for Mr* Bond likewise had passed before the sitting commission 
«f oyer and tenaoinar* where the juries were infuriate Orange* 
meti> apd whel« such an extension was given to the law of trea* 
^on, as to eqiibra^ the populatioa of tlie land, ; 

In the interyaly Mr, Secretary Cook had an interview with 
^im and Mr. Neilson in the prison of Newgatey to know if» not- 
withstanding the execution of Mo Byrnei the state prisoneiy 
would renew the negociation. These again consented as ^ as th^y 
^ould ; for notwithstanding the loss of one revered associate, it 
did not become them, they thought, to abandon mai^y other 
valuable lives, and the safety of their brethren at large^ In coni- 
seqUence of this .second assent, Mr. Cook visited the prisons. 
When he came to Kilmainham, Dr. Mac Neven from a miSf> 
trust of the man, and of all the subordinate agents of govern* 
ment, informed the Secretary, that until the terms wsere for* 
mally ratified by Lord Comvirallis, his lips should remain sealed. 
On Mr. Cook's retiring, he consulted with his fellow-prisoners, 
{Inunet and Sweetman, about the propriety of desiring a con* 
ference with the minister, Lord Castlereagh* His friends agpreeing 
with hiqpi in opinion, he wrote a note to Mr. Cook to that effect. 

Whether ministers found that .what had been hitherto the 
basis of the treaty was not sufficiently extensive for their pur- 
pose, or from what other cause, is unknown ; but Mr, Dobbs 
again visited the prisoners, with a letter which had been ad* 
dressed to him by Mr. Cook,'.«tatifig that some mistake had 
taken place ip the terms, without t^cifying what that mistake 
was, and containing a new proposal of giving up names, on a 
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promise from government that the persons so mentioned should 
not in any event be prosecuted capitally ; and also that the pri- 
soners should consent to emigrate to such, country at to hi* ma* 
jeiiy should teem meet. The letter likewise stated, that unless the 
information communicated by the prisoners should be important^ 
government would not consider itself bound by the agreement. 
These new terms were inadmissible, and were unanimously re- 
jected. At the same time, it was manifest that if any thing couldbe 
effected, it must be done by directly treating with the head of 
the government. For this purpose the prisoners, after some in* 
tercourse permitted and had between the different prisons, unani- 
mously appointed as agents to negotiate on their behalf, Messrs. 
Emmet, O'Connor and Mac Neven. Lest there should be any 
indelicate appearance towards Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Dobbs was 
requested to communicate to his lordship the wish of the prisoners, 
that their deputies should have liberty to wait on Lord Com* 
wallis, or on him. The next morning, July the 2dth, they were. 
sent for to the castle of Dublin, where they had an interview 
. with his Lordship, the Chancellor Lord Clare, and Mr. Secre<- 
tary Cook. The discussion between those ministers and the 
deputies turned on the following points ; 

J St. Lord Castlereagh revived to the deputies the proposal of 
disclosing the names «f their associates ; but would engage that 
they should be exempted from prosecution. It was observed to 
him that, if he meant to press this condition, it was needless to 
proceed, that there could be no treaty with sucl^ a clause ;> on 
which it was entirely dismissed. 

« 

The second point related to the confidence to be placed in 
each other's engagements. When the deputies expressed doubts 
as to the execution of the agreement on the side of (he govern- 
ment, since their part of it must be first performed, « Gentle- 
men,'* said the Lord Chancellor, << it comes to this — ye must 
trust to us, pr we must trust to you : byt a governipent that 

would 
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would break ita faith \vjth you, could not standi and ought OQ^ 
to be allowed to stanfL^'-^-The government did afterwards break 
its faith, and incurred the Chancellor'a sentence. At last k was 
settled as a matter of saored honour to act on both sides with 
good faith, and up tp the spirit qf the compact. Agreeably to 
the principles which led the deputies to negotiate, they insisted^ 
kk the Qext place, on a general amnesty for all that had been done 
on account of the Union. The ministers, on their part, would 
not consent to make this a specific sptiole, lest, as they said, the 
people should thank the deputies of the United Irishmen for it^ 
and not the administration. But a^ on this point principally 
turned the negotiation, they gave the deputies the most solenm. 
assurance, that it was the intention of government, if enabled $m 
to do by its agreement with them, to let no more blood be shed^ 
except in cases of deliberate murder, or conspiracy to murden; 
It was answered, that there vm no wish to stipulate for penom 
coming properiy under that description, provided that in it west 
not ii^luded tho^ who had'ki}}ed others only in the field of battle. 
In this sense, and with only the exception of deliberate murder- 
ers, if any such there were, the article was concluded* At th^ 
deputies had now secured all that was essential, they were cootenf^ 
to leave to the ministry the popularity of the measure, especially 

* 

as that was an advantage which it seemed eager to appropriate 

to itself* 

The fourth point of discussion was the equivalent to be givea 
to government. The depuries urged that the importance of 
their communications could only be judged of by the extent of 
what was already known ; but that the state prisoners would 
not consent to place themselves in the power of govenamenty 
unless it were first well ascertained, that on their acting with 
good faith, the objects they had so much at heart would be com^ 
pletely secured. They requested, therefore, to have explained 
to them what in this case was meant by importance. Afker 
some conversation, they wei£ told that it would be considered of 

importaafQ 
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vnportance U give their auihor^y for ike aUiawe of ike United 
JrUhmeu witA France^ tin detalU of wJiici ike king*s minuten 
meU knewy hut from suek sources as tkey must keef secret / aii4 
Ifaftt it woidd be important for tbem to be abk i« sepi^te the. 
true from the false of what thi^y had abmdy he»rdt 

^ A» to the pruoDetv going to mch <;Qiiatnr 84 should be pouited 
#ilt» this also was peremptorHy refused^ Upqsi wUcb» Lord 
Ca^ttereagh eiaid hi| exception was again^ those oountriet 
^lone that were at w&r With EngUndi or uoder the S&flo* 
ejuce c^ France ; but both parties agreed upon the Uwted Stdte$ 
pf America, . , 

». 

, The uuuisterst in the atrcMigest ma^oers pledged l4ord Com* 
vraUis's idmimitfatioB to the utotoit libemTity iin cairyisig dw 
ierBis of the agreement into eifect^ apd an tmmediate oompisaw^ 
was 80 fuUy expected]) that a promise was dbtaiiled of giring the^ 
l^risoiters sufficient time kst aetthng their a|&irs, before they weie 
jreq[uired to kave the country* 

When it- was proposed to make a draught of these st^ulationai 
Lord Castieneagh laboured to produce a persuasioh of its bemg 
^superfluous, since every thing was £0 weJI understood, and would 
be honourably construed, The deputies, howeverj, thought it 
their duty to commit the' substance, at least to writing ; and 
drew up a paper, which mu«t be considered a memorandum, and 
not- a detail of the agree3nent*?-but containing a plain relerence 
to the most important article of the general amnesty, which, 
notwithstanding all the promises of ^he ministry, they could not 
.suffer to remain altogether s^ secret one. The following is that 
paper : 

*^ That the undersigned state prisoners iii the three pridosis of 
' Newgate, Kilmainhan^ and Bridewell, engage to give every ii\v 
fijrmation in their power of the whole of the internal transiac- 

tions 
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tions of the United Irishmen ; and that each of the prisoners 
shall give detailed inforjnation of every transaction that has 
passed between the United Irishmen and foreign states : but that 
the prisoners are not, by naming or describings to implicate any 
person whatever ; and that they are ready to emigrate to such 
country as shall be agreed on between them apd government} and 
give security not to return to this country without the permis^ 
sion of government, and nbt to pass into an enemy's country-^ 
if, on doing this, they are to be freed from prosecution, and alsi^ 
Mr. Oliver Bond be permitted to take the benefit of thif 
proposal. 

' '* The state-prisoners also hope that the benefit of this prq^ 
posal may be extended to such persons in custody, or not ia 
custody, as may chuse to benefit by it/* ( 

^ The dej^uties made the first sketch of this paper, contaiii* 
ing the matters they had previously discussed, as far as the hh- 
nisters had consented to the same. The Chancellor and Lord 
Castlereagh revised the drauglit, Mr. Secretary Cook trans- 
cribed it, after which be and th^ dep^ities intcrchangtsd copks. 
Finally* it was stated by the person who negotiated, that as they 
were not actuated by pefsonal motives, but were employed for 
the rest of their fellow-prisoners, they must communicate the 
agreement to them, and that if it was refused by others, they 
also would decline signing it. The agt%ement was accordingly 
submitted to all the state prisoners in custody in the metro-* 
poli&-«>Rone of wkom refused to ratify it. 

The necessity of effecting a retreat from an unsuccessful insur* 
rectiojn, first led the United irishmen to negotiate. The pub* 
licity of all their transaction^ especially after the insurrection^ 
Induced them to accede to the conditions which have been re^ 
lated. There could be no objection against giving every infor- 
mation of the internal transactions and external relations of the 

Union, 
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Unions which could be detailed without naming or describing 
ainy person whatever, for this simple reason— -government was 
already in possession of it all. They had repeatedly seized 
United Irish constitutions, and copies of the most material 
ond^rs the executive had issued* They had obtained very ex- 
tensive intelligence from all parts of the pountry, notwithstand- 
ing the unparalleled fidelity of the United Irish body, consider- 
ing that It comprehended almt)8t the active population of the 
whole nation* Their knowledge of the negotiation* of the 
United Irishmen with foreign states was equally notorious, and 
it tlus time one of the deputies had personal evidence of its ex- 
tent and accuracy. That knowledge was 'obtained from some 
person in the pay of England^ and in the confidence of 
France.* 

On the 12th of March preceding, after the arrests in Dublin, 
Mr. Cook told Dr. Mac Neven that government was in posses- 
sion of a copy of the memoir given by him to the French mi- 
nister, and he removed, in this instancy, all suspicion of his own 

veracity, 

* Mr. fteintiJirdt, tti« r«sideflt minister of the Pfench te^tkhWc at Ham- 
bwf, wlirn 2ip|VU«d. lo by Dr. Mac Nevea far a passport to proceed to 
Parte,. insifttcd on bis orders Lot to d<^U?er aoy williout the permiisioii of 
hh government) first ohtninrd for every individual -rnse. Though niuch 
pressed, he was inflexible ; but a) way$i offered to transmit a memoir whith 
shottid detail the object of the mission. Thib was at last prepared, in 
despair of proceeding, and at Rcinhardr knew tlie English lan^ua^e, and 
■iMt m% any rate translttte the memoir tntt> ciphert 1t Was deemed unne* 
cetsary to compose it in French. Two^days after it was delivered, Mr. 
Reiohardt's scruples vtmished, aud he granted the passport. Mac NAea 
afterwards saw the decipliered copy of this paper, in French, in Talley- 
fand*t.ot!ic<», where It was kept uii^er the particular key of the chief Se- 
eretary. The original, in llngli&li, was withdrawn from Reinhar^t, and 
liTver afterwards etotruftted by Mac Neven into any hands bu those of a 
. friend ufToo whom suspicion could not attach ; and independent »f the se^ 
fiiriiy offered by his characier, there i:* this Strang circamstancf;, that 
the eopy of the memoir whicli Dr. Mac Nevcn saw io the bands of LttrA 
Clare, was froui the INvacbtaiid uf*t tbe hn^iisii. 
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veracity, by detailing a great part of its contents. The day 
following, Dr. Mac N'even was again questioned by the Anglo-, 
Irish privy council concerning the same paper. Of this disco- 
Very, he found means to inform several of his friends ; and at 
the period of the negociation, he had the satisfaction of knowing 
that one of those persons was actually in France, and had, in 
all probabihty, already communicated the intelligence to the di- 
rectory. 

Here it is just to quote the words of Lord Clare, the en- 
venomed traducer of the United Irishmen, and of their country. 
In a debate in the English house of lords on the martial-law bill, 
in March, 1801, he declared that the United Irishmen who 
negotiated with the Irish government in 1798, had disclosed no- 
thing with which the king's ministers were not- acquainted before. 

What, then, it may be asked, did govertament gain by its 
agreement ? It gained that which the ministers acknowledged 
was of importance to them. It gained the ability of concealing 
its real channels of intelligence, and of putting the deputies and 
their associates forward to vouch for what it wished to make 
knowri to the world, and could not otherwise venture to authen- 
ticate. 

The perpetrators of so much tyranny, of house-burning, tor- 
ture, arbitrary transportation, and licensed murder, thought that 
they should be able to escape from the infamy of these crimes, 
by proving against the United Irishmen the design, so often 
attributed to them, of effecting a separation from England, and 
establishing a republic. A design which, in the view of the 
English government and its partizans, would justify^ it was 
known, the violation of every principle, and the infliction of 
every horror. But the United Irishnien knew they could de- 
monstrate that the persecution of their enemies began in a deli- 
berate hostility to the rights of the people, whose first claims 

z • were 
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were preferred even with great reserve ; and that it was the 
despotism with which they were resisted, that in a manner com« 
pelled men to open their eyes to the indispensible necessity 
of political liberty^ aiyi to all the rapturous prospects of self- 
government* 

The persons who negotiated were far from declining the 
opportunity of making every man in the nation meditate on sepa* 
ration, and a republic— and they deemed it an advantage, iii the 
circumstances of the times, to be at liberty to give their coun- 
try and the world at large an authentic account .of their princt* 
pies and objects ; things which, after what had taken place, 
, would be subjects of general inquiry, which the enemies of 
the Union would be industrious to calumniate, and of which 
United Irishmen alone would be competent to give a true 
relation. 

The insurrection had precipitated the moment when the utmost 
publicity was not less favourable, than secrecy had^been before^ 
to the designs of the United Irishmen j and in availing them- 
selves of the passing opportunity, it was not their fault if they 
did not secure other objects of essential importance. Had the 
conditions of their treaty been as religiously observed as they 
were solemnly ratified, the persons" who carried it through, and 
these were, properly speaking, the whole of the prisoners, must 
be acknowledged to have performed for the Union a most useful 
service. Not a dfop of blood was afterwards shed on the score 
pf what had been done in the insurrection or the Union up to 
that period, but was shed in violation of the compact between 
them and the government. If public faith or private honor were 
obligations felt by the Anglo-Irish ministry, vindictive power 
and lawless violence would, in consequence of that transaction, 
have been arrested in their career. Perfidiously as every English 
government had ever acted towards the people of Ireland^ it 
seemed an unwarrantable mistrust to supjpose that in no change 

•f  
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of times or individuala, would this execrable policy be altered. 
Moreover, such is the dependence of social man on his fellow- 
creatures, that stipulations and compacts, though often violated, 
Hre again force4 on us by the necessities of our nature, and every 
principle of justice revolts at ascribing before-hand to a set of 
new men, the dishonour of their predecessors. Accordingly, 
when better prospects had yanishedy and the Umted Irishmen 
found themselves under the necessity of treating for a general 
amnesty, they were induced to belieye that the engagements 
which the government though^ fit to contract, it would have 
sufficient honour to perform. This confidence was countenanced 
by the immediate proceedings of Lord Comiyallis, who authen- 
ticated the genera) object of the treaty by two public acts :-* 

1st. He sent Mr. Dobbs, accompanied by popular and influen- 
tial United Irishn^en, whom he furnished with passes and safe 
conduct, to the county of WicIJow, where there ^ was still ^ 
remnant of insurrection, to make known there the compact, and 
give the insurgents an opportunity of adopting it, 2dly. Ge- 
lieral Nugent, conunander of the northern district, set forth the 
9greeiYient in a proclamation which he issued in the month of 
August, 1798, and called on all those in the north, who might 
choose to do so,. to avail themselves of the con4itions. 

In performance of their part, a memoir was prepared by the 
deputies of the prisoners, and delivered to the government on 
the 4th of August. A couple of days after^ it had been pre- 
feated, Mr. Cook came to Messrs. Emmet and Mac Neven at 
Kilmainhamy to say that Lord Cornwallis had read, but could 
not receive it, unless some passages were expunged, as it was a 
justification of the United Irishmen. He acknowledged, at the 
same time, that it was a f ullilment of their engagements— ^-adding, 
however, that government could not publish it, for if they did, 
they must hire a person to answer it, to whom, probably, there 
would be a reply, and thus an endless paper war would be in- 
troduced. He was frankly told, that any true account of the 
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proceedings of the United Irishmen would, in fact, be a justifi- 
cation, and that no alteration could be made in the memoir con- 
sistently with character or conscience. Although Mr. Cook 
said Lord Cornwallis could not receive the memoir, yet he car- 
ried it away, ' ' 

Ministers, judging that their purposes would be better an- 
swered by parole examinations, Which they might mutilate as 
they thought fit, and as the Chancellor afterwards declared they 
would do,* summoned before the secret committees of both 
houses, some others of the prisoners, as well as the deputies.— 
The examinations of two of these will be found in the Appendix. 
They committed them to writing each day on their return, ^eidopt- 
' ing that precaution merely to guard against suppressions on the 
part of government, but not suspecting at/ that time th6 possi- 

I 

bility of wilful mistatement. They were anxious to preserve 
only such answers as they suspected the committees would avoid 
publishing. This will account for one or two omissions, which 
they might have supplied by the help of the appendixes to the 
report of the lords and con^mons committee ; but they prefer 
leaving their answers as they were written wliile fresh in their 
memories, because it is in tlie reader's power, by comparing them 
with those appendixes, to ' ascertain all that was said, the spirit 
in which it was said, and the candoui* with which it has been de- 
tailed, by both parties. 

Thus a number of persons, against whom nothing could have 
been proved, but who were highly obnoxious to the British go- 
vernment, making common cause with others, who, in consei- 
quence of the failure of the insurrection, were defenceless anij 
in danger, offered to remove out of the sphere of injuring that 
government, provided the spilling of blood shoifld universally 
cease. Cemented as they all were by political attachment and 

brotherly 

* See examiDatioDs of Qr. Mac Neven. 
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brotherly union, those who were beyond the reach of legal 
conviction, devoted themselves to make terms for their coan« 
try. They joined together the safety of some with the 
4anger of others, by a common sacrifice to obtain a natioad 
good. 

Several perverted accounts of this compact between the pii- 
soners and the government, and of the examinations of the de- 
puties before the committees of parliament, appeared imme- 
diately after in the ministerial newspapers. They contaiael 
ipany falsehoods, probably issuing from, and unquestionablj 
Bot disagreeable to, those who would be ashamed to avow them* 
In the enslaved state of the Irish press, it was not probalSlc 
that articles so important would be permitted to meet the pul>-' 
lie eye, without having been perused, if not writtenj by some 
of the confidential servants about the castle. Trtith and* false- 
hood were artfully blended, because it was prqbably perceivc4 
that a newspaper misrepi'esenlation could extend more wid^ 
than the correction of it in a separate volume. 

One most injurious falsehood caused great uneasiness; namely^ 
that the prisoners had disclosed the names of their associates.—- 
Very fortunately they obtained early intelligence of these ca- 
lumnies, and found means at the same time to contradict them 
by the following advertisement;, which appeared in two of tjie 
Dublin newspapers on the 27th of August. 

*« Having read in the different newspapers, publications pre- 
** tending to be abstracts of the report of the secret committf* 
*' of the house of commons, and of our depositions before the 
** committees of the lords and commons ; we feel our§elve« 
** called upon to assure the public, that they are gross, and to 
«* us, astonishing misrepresentations, not only unsupported by, 
« but, in many instances, directly contradictory to the factt 
•* wc really stated on thoae occasions. We further assure oor 

•* friends. 
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<< friendSf that in no instance did the name of any individual. 
•* escape from us; on the cob* nary, we always refused answer- 
** ing such questions as might tend to implicate any person what« 
^ ever, conformably to the agreenient euter^^ ixitp by the state 
«* prisoners with government. 

" Arthur O^Connor^ 
** Thomas Addis £mM£T, 
/ « William Jami;s Mac Nevbn* 

4 

The sending forth of this advertisement from the body of j( 
prison, and authenticated by the names of the parties, left nc^ 
4oubt of the truth of its allegations* A tempests of folly andl 
iury was immediately excited in the house of comn^ons. Blinde4 
by their rage> the members of that honowr€if>k assembly neglecte4 
the obvious distinction between the newspapers and tlieir t^port^ 
They 4ook to themselves the falsehoods that hafi been repelled* 
"i/lu M'Naghten, and two virulent barristers, Francis Hutt> 
ehinson and Cuningham Plunket^^were even clamorous for hav« 
ing the persons who signed the refutation disposed of by a suow 
mary execution. Plunket had been the bosom intimate of Em* 
met, the companion of his childhood, and the friend of his 
youth. Hutchinson afterwards acknowledged that he was insti*? 
gated to what he did by the administration, which imitated in 
this proceeding the ancient policy of the English, in making 
Irishmen the executioners of one another* The conduct of both 
marks the inhumanity and meanness to which Irish gentlemen 
debased themselves at this period, the better to signaHze their 
loyalty towards the ruler4 of vrretched Ireland, 

The prisoners were immediately remanded to the closest cus^ 
tody, an^ no friend or acquaintance was suffered to approach 
them. In the mean tinJe, the committee proceeded formally in 
printing their report, and as the advertisement had contradicted, 
by anticipation, every falsehood common to that publication and 
to the n:ewspapers, three of the state prisoners were again 

summoned 
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tummOned before the secret committee of the hotise of lords, in 
order to draw the line between what they admitted and what 
they rejected. * ' 

They readily confirpied what they had actually asserted before 
the secret committees bf parliament, and only wished that the 
committees would state it all to the public. But^ the object 
ministers had most at heart was to prove the existence of a military 
crganitation, the desig^n of separating Ireland from Great Britain, 
and the alliance fonred for this purpose with France. It was 
no part of their plan to bring evidence of the acts of tyranny 
which forced the United Irishmen into such measures. To those 
three points, therefore, were the questions of the committee dU 
rected. But to shew more pointedly the license taken by the 
ministerial newspapers. Dr. Mac Neven instanced, that of names 
having been disclosed, which was a misrepresentation of fact not 
warranted by the report of cither house of parliament. It was 
only in allusion to this misrepresentation, and a few others of 
less importance, that the expression was introduced into his de- 
position, " which are not supported by the report of either 
house of parliament." 

When the secret committees drew up their reports, thty were 
neither on their oaths, nor on their honours ; but they allowed 
th^tnaelves every possible latitude in general accusations ag^ainst 
the whole body of United Irishmen, with a vain hope of justify- 
ing themselves while they aspersed others. 

The annexed memoir and examinations contain all that passed 
between the Anglo-Irish government and Messrs. Emmet and 
Mac Neven. The committees of the lords and commons ex- 
amined those gentlemen to what matter j( they pleased, ind asked 
them what questions they liked. They have given their own 
edition of the examinations, which contain whatever they could 
substantiate to criminate those persons, or the Union, on their 

authority* 
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authority. Out of this recprd, then, no body has a right to 
travel for objections against them, because that accuser to which 
they were most obnoxious and best known, can specify nothing 
Ijeyond what is there. The supplementary malice of others may 
evince inveteracy o£ dislike^ but cannot affect those two deputies. 
Jt is, above all things, absurd to assert that they acknowledged 
any political^ acts not to be found in those admissions. If they 
did, the Anglo-Irish government would not be silent on the sub- 
ject. The moment specific charges are preferred, they are re- 
duced to the memoir and examinations ; and yet it appears from 
them that Emmet and Mac Neven had not even the merit of 
being United Irishmen until 1796. That is, after the recall of 
X»ord Fitz William, when the British cabinet sent over Lord 
Camden to foster the Orange sysjtem, to continue the slavery of 
the catholics, and to i-esist every measure of reform ; when, in- 
ifeed, there w^ no alternative but bondage or resistance* 

" From the beginning, the whole course of English government 
m Ireland, was unjust, tyrannical and degrading. , No sooner did 
the United Irishmen endeavour to procure a reform of this iniqui- 
tous system, than the partizans of England, interested in its con- 
tinuance, flew to fresh acts of coercion and cruelty ; and then 
pretended that these ^'cre wrung from them by necessity,, with- 
out adverting to, the old and prior wrongs of the country. 

During the secret imprisonment of these deputies,, which fol- 
lowed the publication of their advertisement, an act of parliament, 
passed through nearly all its stages, teeming in its recitals with 
the most injurious falsehoods.^ On reading them in the London 
Courier, Mr. Samuel Neilson wrote a letter, which he designed 
to se»d to the editor of that paper, declaring that the state 
prisoners had retracted nothing ; biit that they had entered into - 
a compact with government, of which he inclosed him a copy, 
for stppping the effusion of blood. 



It 
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It well merits the attention of those who lived out of the Irish 

•  . • . • . • ' ' ' ' ' ." '• ^ 

metropolis at that period, that the first knowledge which any of 

the prisoners had of that statute was from an English newspaper. 

This circumstaoce affords a specimen of the general. darkness of 

that tyranny and terror which were predominant, and of the 

peculiar obscurity Jn which this transaction was meant tp ,be 

involved. It also further evinces the faithlessness of the Anglo- 

Irish Administration. 

Some time antecedent to the introduction of this law. Lord 
Norbury, then ^attorney-general, oientioned to Mr. Emmet, that ' 
it was intended to bring in a bill for carrying into eifect the 
agreement entered into between the state prisoners. and the go« 
Temment. Mr. Emmet replied that he could see no necessity 
for any such bill ; but if one were introduced, that the ^tate 
prisoners, as peculiarly interested, ought first to receive copief 
of it. This the attorney-general promised should be done, and 
•ufficient time given them to make any observations on it they 
might think fit. Notwithstanding such a8s\irance, ^ was passed 
without their ever knoviing its contents, except by the newspaper 
already mentioned, while many of them were detained in close 
custody, and excluded from all external communication. 

Neilsoni in order to leave no room for cavilling, inclosed a 
copy of his letter to the editor of the Courier, in one, to Lord 
Castlereaghy together with the newspaper and offensive p?s^|^f 
underscored. In a few hours after, Messrs.. Cook and Mandes 
came to Neilson's prison, asked him if he really meant t<y piibHs!i 
a contradiction to thtf act of parliament, and being answered in 
the affirmative, Mr. Cook solemnly declared, that if so, it was 
his excellency the Lord Lieutenant's determbation to m^ke voiid 
the compact, and cause civil and military executions to proceed as 
before.-— But, sir, said Neilson, how can an act of mine subject 
others to punishment ? It will, was the Secretary's answer. If 
you publish a syllable on the subject, the consequence, shall 

A a equaDy 
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equally alfect aQ. The loss of one life was not thought a suA^ 
dent curb against the workings of honest indignation^ and 
therefore it was threatened that a mass of fellow-creatures 
should be involved in the same destraction. Thus we have 
seen men who invoke order, i^nd the ties of social security, and 
set up for themselves the ruffisu^ law of force; men who invoke 
religion, address heaved to witness only the perfidy of their 
engagements ; and tho^ who declaim about humanity^ become 
very copyists of the ^-enormities they stigmatize in their eae* 
.nnes., , 

*■ * • ' 

!f he message sent by Mr. Cook was singularly characterisdc 
ox inhuman dupHcity, of remorseless cruelty, of a shameful 
disregard of pubHc faith, and together with the subsequent 
. treatment of the prisoners, forms a counter-part of the former 
conduct of Lord Comwallis towards the citizens of Charleston.* 
Keverthelessi had the British government not found an obse- 
quious instfUment in the American minister, Mr. Rufus King, 
they could not have consummated their design, without a de« 
grce of undisguised perfidy of which they seemed soUcitous to 
avoid the i^pearance« It was that minister who furnished the 

pretext 

* After the Wfledf Camden, |^e behavloor o^ Ldrd Cornwallistii the 
Averioao prUonen w«f a kind of rehearsal of the periidioiwacn and cra- 
ctty which he practised so 'many yean later ai^intt the defeocelcis 
Irish. Christopher Gadsden aftd the citiziiiii of Charleston had entered 
Into a re|!:tilar capitdlatien with him for the surrender of that city i hut 
«o sooner did the Englfoh general And himsHf the dkronger^ than he 
canted, Ui direct t folalion of the articlet» the most conspicuous of them 
to he arrested and transported to St. Augustine, as he did the Irish pri- 
soners to F'ort George. In both instances, the sufferen were lent off 
without previuos notice ;. in both instances a formal compact Was vio- 
lated $ in both cases, their private papers were seized. Though his san- 
Ituinary acts in Ireland are scarcely noticed« they felt so much short of 
tho nope loforiate atrocity of the Oit'ngonen, yet the Mood be shed there 
was immense, and In violation of his compact with the United Irish* 
men.-^rii« Castlereagh*s account of the number of ixoculiotw'^^aie* 
in th£ kouU ofcommoUB. 
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pretext under which many of the Iri$h state prisoners lost four 
years of the prime of their lives in close captivity ; twenty of 
them were immured in a remote fortress in a foreign land, where 
they could not hold inteycouse with their friends of their coun- 
try, unless through the medium of their enemies. They saw 
the Duke of Portland's order concerning them, which wa| 
harsh and rigorous in the extreme ; but in passing through the 
hands of Lieutenant-Governor the Hon. James Stuart, it re- 
deived what mitigation his duty would permit, and the pri* 
soners were sensible it would have received more, if he had had 
the option. But they dp not complain pf rigou^r^ ' it has pro- 
tected character which might have been blighted by the kind- 
ness of the court. It vindicates them from the calumnies of the 
. British government and its retainers. It demonstrates that they 
did not sacrifice their principles to any unworthy compromise, 
and that they continued to deserve the enmity of the oppressors 
pf their country. 

After this view pf the stipulated rights, the motives a!id pro- 
ceedings of the Irish state prisoners, and of the whole conduct 
of the Anglo-Irish government, what must any impartial man 
think of the miserable affection of branding them with a crime 
by styling them traitors i To submit frqm fear, where there it 
just ground for resistance, i^ pusillai^mous t to oppose tyranny 
with ^rms, where peaceable redress l)as been refi^sed, is heroic and 
▼irtuous. The United Irishmen end^voured to ipake it likewise 
prudent, by allying tliemselves with a po\ver ah]e to second them, 
and, if it h^d judge4 iB^isely, deeply interested in ^eir success. 

Those who are accustomed to cpnfoupd names with things^ 
will see in the term traitor nothing but reproach : To the United 
Jnshmen, provoked by so many wrongs, it is matter of boast and 
triumph. If by applying to thex9 that appellation, no more be 
intended than technically to express that they broke the laws 
which are calculated to protect the existing goyernmetit, be it 

A a 2 what 
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what it may ; they adopt the epithet, and proudly avow them* 

selves traitors to the tyrants of their country, and to the acts of 

pbwer by which it is enslaved. They hazarded their lives in 

Dt*dier to overthrow a system of government, and to destroy a 

connexion, which, after very mature reflection, they considered 

as the most baneful curses on their native land. But let it be 

observed, that they never meditated the destruction, even of that 

system of government, oi^ of that connexion, until they had tried 

and found vain every other effort for giving liberty and happine0 

to Ireland. 

If by applying to them the term traitor, it be intended to ex* 
press that they violated any duty which a citizen o^wes to the 
community of Kis fellow-citizens, they deny the accusation, and 
repel the charge of treason on the Irish parliament and the 
A^tiglo-Irish government. These were the subvertcrs of what^ 
ever little liberty Ireland enjoyed. They ^erp the supporters of 
a connexion which they have practically sh^wn can never exist 
with Irish prosperity and freedom. Notwithstanding all the 
great physical and moral advantages which Ireland possesses, she^ 
is Unknown, and almost always has been, as a nation, in conse* 
quence'of that connexion : she is bent down and prostrated by 
the incumbent pressure of her tyrant. To maintain the avarice 
an3 ambition of England, Irishmen are daily forced to shed their 
blood without glory or profit to their country. Victory itself 
rivits their chains the faster. In vain are they placed in the most 
advantageous position for unlimited commerce, in vain are they 
blessed with a fruitful soil, with inexhaustible mines, with uavi» 
gable rivers, with the noblest harbours. All these natural bene- 
fits are blasted by an imperious rival, before whose domination 
their strength is withered, their resources exhausted, their aptit 
tudes sacrificed, and the spirit of emulation strangled in its birth* 
Ireland never has enjoyed a free constitution : even before th^ 
Union had annilated her aS a nation, her government was provini . 
cial, servile and <;orrupt ; her people were represented no where. 

England 
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]^ngland bougl^.her nominal r^pvesentatiTes to betray her, ai^dv 
paid them with the money levied on h/^rselfl Of the three hun- 
dred seats of the Irish. house of commons, two hundred we^e the 
property of between thirty -and forty individuals, who received 
for them a compensation of a million and a half sterling at the 
passipg of the Union, and which sum, by the authority of those 
very men,, w^s levied on the pation. The sanguinary ai.d de]ude4 . 
Orangemen i| also the legitimate growth of EngHsh policy, which 
has long fomented, and still perpetuates, the spirit of religious 
dissension ; because that in the cordial union of Irishmen, Eng* 
land beholJs the downfall of her u5Urpatioi[), and the establishment 
of their Hberties. Will any patriot, will any lionest man, accuse 
the United Irishmen of having violated a duty towards tLeir fel^ 
ItfW-citizens, by labouring to destroy this horrible combination 
of flagitious fraud and systematic tyranny ! 

Look at the map of Europe. Place Iileland* side by side with 
England : her climate is as auspicious, her soil as , fertile, her 
people as in^Uigent, her situation more favourable. Why* theot 
has Ireland been sunk in poverty . and wretchedness, while in 
East^ West, and South, in Aaia^ Africa and America, the name 
of Britain is not more known and dreaded^ even for the 
enormity of her crimes, than for the greatness of her dominion? 
f. Because from the first landing of Henry the Second, Ireland 
was a dependant province, and England an independent nation. 

As to the charge of overturning the constitution, when it is 
preferred, let the question be also asked, what was meant by 
this anamoloue tiling, which the government have since over- 
turned by the Union, without substituting a better? Was it 
th^ sale of representation, an oligarchical monopoly of power, an 
exclusive enjoyment, by a few, of the universal rights of na^ 
ture, the political tyranny of One thousandth part, and the 
political slavery of the residue. of the jcommunity ? And by 
whom are the United Irishmen accused ? J By those who, to 
palhate the corrup^iou they must a^ii^t, aBedge, as Lord Cas* 

tlereagh 
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ttereagh did to Mr, Emmet,* that a free house of commons 
would be incompatible with, and destructive of, the other two 
•itfttefi. The Irish never had, nor indeed have even the English 
themselves ever had, what political philosophers, in their specu- 
lations, call the English constitution ; an English minister says 
they never could by possibility liave it— *and then, under the insi- 
dtoua use of an equivocal expression, he accuses the Ui)ited 
Irtlhmen of endeavouring to subvert a thing that did pot, |indy 
ai he alledges, canpot exist. 

But those persons whom their enemies style lieaders of the 
Ufiited Irishmen^ were actuated, it is said, by ambitious and unn 
worthy motives. What are the proofs, and who are the aceu<« 
Mrs? The proofs are absolutely none; and let it b^ again ob^ 
served, the accusers are men who» to apologize for their own vice> 
^y the reality of virtue. Those who haye studied human 
flature only in thenieanness of their hearts, and the depravity of 
Irish politics, ma^y be expected^ and perhaps permitted, to dis^ 
piite the existence of disinterested patriotism ; but the upright 
and moral^ man will not credit sifch foul calumnies without.proof. 
^ith' impart!^ nunds, the purity of the object will be consi-* 
dered the best evidence of the purity of the motive. 

Guarding the secret of those leading United Irishmen who have 
escaped persecution and suspicion, an4 particularising only some 
of those whose names have acquired publicity ; these imputa- 
tions may be repelled by observing, that if Lord Edw. Fitzgerald 
had been actuated in his political life by dishonourable ambition, 
h? had only to chng to his great family connexions and parlia- 
mentary influence. They unquestionably would have advanced 
his fortunes and gratified his desires. The voluntary sacrifices he 
made, and the magnanimous manner in which he devoted himself 
for the independence of Ireland, are incontestible proofs of the 
generosity and purity of his soul. Mr. Henry Jackson, now 

happily 

* V{de the exaraination of Mr. SmiQel tt^fure thpitctet coiinrnit^ee oif 
thr bouse of common?. 
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happily in AiAerica^ and Mr. John Sweetman, an eihigrant in 
France* embarked very large fof^tunes, and the advantages of 
the highest commercial credit, in the same service ; and, finally, 
they relinquished their country to redeem the blood of her chil* 
dren. Hamden Evans, than whom Ireland did not possess a 
more respected name, in the first line of connexion, afiuent in 
fortune and temperate in every personal wish, what could induce 
him to set those advantages all at hazard, but the commanding 
sense of duty, the irresistible impulse of patriotic virtue i 

The reputation which . Mr. Emmet inherited on his entrance 
anto his profession, and the character he had acquired in it, were 
sufficient to flatter the most sanguine expectation. Had he 
chosen to yield to the solicitations of ambition, without re« 
gard to the means of elevation ; had he entered the paHiamen* 
tary career in the service of government ; had he adopted that 
line of conduct, by which very inferior abilities, provided there 
was still less integrity, were raised to eminence ; he might, witli* 
out much delay or any personal hazard, have arrived at the guilty 
honours of the Anglo-Irish court. — It was only necessary to 
desert Irish interests for British domination, to support religious 
intolerance, to gras|> at personal emolument, while the strength 
of Ireland was frittered, isolated and parahzed ; only requisite 
to resist tiat parliamentary reform which alone could correct 
abuses, and afford the nation a guai-antee for its rights ; simply 
to prefer the advantage of England in every competition ; in 
fine, to signalize obedience and confirm loyalty, by sellmg the 
existence of an Irish parliament, and making war on the pvih" 
ciples of liberty itself. 

Integrity, indeed, forbade this course ; but ambition has uai<. 
versaUy trodden it, in the way to fortune and to power. 

When the United Irishmen are censured, it is not by those 
who think there is a moral oblig^ition of doing all we can, and 

at 
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at fcvcrjr ha/afd» to rtiaintaih the indepenEence andrights, to de'- 
fend the honour ai>d happiness of but country : to resist the! , 
attacks of dSBffpotism, ;whether in the shape of corruption or 
ifiolence. No, it is by those Creatutes in Whom the principle oi 
action does not rise ftbove the level of Individual interest ; oy 
.those corrupt iflinds^^ tHrat never expand to a love of country, a 
love of liberty, a sense of public prosperity. But the tjnitea 
irishmen were taught ^y their principles, that tfie people alone 
sure the fountain of all jitst power, and tliat to their freely chosen 
delegates belongs the right of ^exercising authority over the 
nation^ If what their detractors see ih Iteland.be not a free 
|)ebpk in theetercise of those just rights, biit a population of 
slaves, oppressed at onfceby a foreign tyranny ana a native faction, 
•which that tyranny constitutes the subordinate agent of its worst 
kidfctions, which perfonrts the dhrdgery of its vengeance, and 
itectfives for this loathsome office a corttpehsatiori wriing from the 
vitals of the |>eople, or raised on the ruins of their violatea 
ihaj^ty \ if this b^ what our detractors thyst behold in Ireland* 
let them forget their prejuifices but for a moment, place ihcm- 
•elves a few years later in existence, sup|)bse themselves already 
standing at the itnp^rtial distance of posterity, and then, com- 
muning with their coftSciencesV let them say wha!t were toe de- 
merits of the United Iriahrfien i 

Had this assbciatiori sticceeded' in tne noblest eiiterprize that 
ever was cbncerted for the relief of Ireland, by breaKng that 
chaan'of slaviery which has held her in wretchedness' for six hun- 
dredyearsj'sh^ would cease to be reiit by the savage policy of a 
jealous rival, impoverished by the extravagant expenditures of a 
bankrupt associate, sacrificed for the only nation on earth of 
which she has reasbn to complain, or exhausted at every vein for 
the avaricious and liberticide wars of England. Her resources 
would be emplo^red for her own interest and glory ; her . inborn 
cner^ would be turned to her own happiness ; the wants and 
ignorance of her peasantry would be removed ; the unnatural 

union 
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union of chiirch and state, which degrades religion into an engine 
of profane policy, would be dissolved ; tythes, the bane of agri- 
culture, would be abolished ; the memory of religious dissen- 
sions would be lost. She would be a nation, not a province ; 
her people would be citizerts, not dlaves ; her fla^ would be seen 
on the ocean 5 her commerce would extend over the globe ; her 
name would be exalted among the people of the earth.— 
§he would assume that station ' for which nature intended her, 
and for her protection she need only look to God and to her 
courage. ^ 

But as the deliverer of the Israelites was nQt permitted to 
accomplish what he.had begun, so others, more fortunate, but not 
more zealous than the United Irishmen of 1798, will perhaps 
lead the bondmen of- their race to. the promised land of indepen-^ 
dence. And in that day when the cause of Ireland shall again 
be arbitrated by the hand of power, we beseech thee, God of the 
Oppressed ! to give liberty to our enslaved, and concord to our 
distracted country ; to add skill to the valour, perseverance to* 
the enthusiasm, and union to the efforts of her sons : and when 
the patriot shall be triumphant and liberty secure, teach liim to 

' discern and to compassionate, in the persons of his enemies, ai\d 
deluded instruments of a foreign poGcy, whom prejudice had 
mided, whom reason may reclaim, and kindness turn into friends. 
Above all, drive for ever from thy chastened land; the impious 

. persecution of thy creatures imder pretext of thy service, and 
erect an imperishable edifice of Irish freedom on the firm 
foundation of civil harmony, equal rights, and National Inde- 
pencTence. 
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MEMOIR, 

6K) MT AILED STATEM BNT OF TITE ORIGIN AND PROOaESS 

OF tHiC IBlSH uNioir; 

< 

DeRvered td the IrUh Government 
Bt Messrs. Emmet, O'Connor, and Mac Nevei^, 

* 

August, i\t6 4tb, 1798. 



T^B difitinion that had l6ng exited b^w^a th^ «ath6lks and 
f rotestants 6f Ii^knd, particularly thow oi the pWsbyt^riifl reli- 
gion, was fouii^ by escperience to bfc so great an obslable to the 
obtaining a itfortn rti pi^rlianrieAt, on any thing of jtist and f&pnUr 

m 

l^tinciples, that iotAt persons, ec^ually friendly to thilt meatui^ 
tnd to religiotzs toletation, conceived the i6eit of ifiiiting both 
^ects in pursuand^ of the Aame object—- a repeal o^ the penal 
la\)r§, and a reform^ including in itself all (*kten6i<$A of til» right 
of fruffttig^ to the cathoKc. 

From this originated the societies of the United Irishmen In 
the end of the year 1791 ; even th^n it was clearly perceived 
that the chief support of the borough interest in Ireland was 
the weight of English influence ; but as yet that obvious remark 
had not led the minds of the reformers towards a separation from 
England. Some individuals, perhaps, had convin^d themselves 
- Uiat benefit would result to this country from such a measure f 

but 
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Ifut duriiig the whol^ existence of the soclty of United Irishmen 
of Dublin, we may s^ely aver, to the best of our knowledge an4 
recollection^, that no such object was ever agitated by its 
members, either in public debate or private conversation, nor 
until the society had lasted a considerable ^ime, were any 
traces of republicanism to be met with there : its views 
were purely, and in good faith, what the tes^ of the so* 
ciety avows. Those, however, were sufficient to excite th^ 

* 

l^nost lively un&asiness in the friends of protestant ascendancy 
and unequal representation ; insomuch that the difficulty of 
their attainment, notwithstanding the beginning union of sects, 
became manifest. But with the difficulty, the necessity of th^ 
xneasure was still more obvious ; and the disposition of the peo- 
.pie, to run greater risques, for what they conceived both difficult 
and ncccadary to be shad, was encreased. This will sufficiently 
account for the violent expressions and extraordjnary proposals 
thi^t are attributed to that society.— One of the latter was, that 
of endeavouring, at some future| but undetermined time, to pro^ 
cure the meeting of a convention, which should take into co^ai* 
(leration the best mode of effecting ft reform in parliament, as had 
been done in the y^ar J 784. It vas thought the weight and 
power of such a body, backed as it was hoped it wpuld be, 
with the support of catholic and'prptestanti and the encreased 
spirit towards liberty which arose from the French revolution, 
would procure a more favourable issue to the effort^ of that con- 
tention, than had attended those of the former ; but the object, 
^ yet, went no farther than a reform in parliament^ only on more 
luroad and liberal principles. - 

The discussion, however, of political questions, bgth foreign 
jind domestic,. and the Qnacting of several unpopular laws, haU 
jtdvanced tl^e minds of many people, even before they were aware 
pf it, towards republicanism and revolution ; they began to rea- 
/K)n on the- subject, and to think a republican formofgovem- 
|dent was preferable to pur own ; but they >till considered it as 

B b 2 impossible 
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impossible to^be obtained, in consequence of the English pow-r 
and connexion. This, together with its being constantly per- 
ceived that the weight of English was thrown ir.to the 
scale of borough interest, gradually rendered the connex- 
ion itself an object of discussion ; and its advantages some* 
what problematical. While the minds of men were taking thig 
turn, the society of United iTishmeh in DubHn was in the year 
1 794' forcibly dissolved, but the principles by which it was actu- 
ated were as strong as ever; as hypocrisy w;as not of the vices of 
that society, it brought its destruction on itself by the openncsfi 
of its discussion and publicity of its proceeding. Its fate was 
' a warning to that of Belfast, and suggested the idea of forming 
societies, with the same object, but whose secrecy shoUld be 
their protection. — The first of these societies was, as we best re- 
collept> 'in the year 1795.' In order to' secure co-operation and 
uniformity of aAion, they organized a system of committees, 
baronial, county, and provincial, and even national ; but it wat 
long before the. skeleton of this organization was filled up. 
While the formation of. these societies was in agitation, the 
friends of liberty were gradually, but with a timid step, advanc- 
ing towards republicanism ; they began to be convinced, that it* 
would be as easy /to obtain a revolution as a reforni, so obsti^ 
nately was the latter resisted, and as the conviction impressed 
itself on their minds, f hey were inclined not to give up the struggle, 
but to extend their views ; it was for this^reason that in their 
test the words are " an equal representation of all the people of 
Ireland," without inserting the word parliament. The test em- 
braced both the republican and the reformer, and left to future, 
circumstances to decide to which the common strength should 
be directed ; ,but still the whole body, we are convinced, would 
stop short at reform. Another consideration, however, led the 
minds of the reflecting United Irishpien to look towards a repub- 
lic and separation from Englandr — this was the war with France 4 
they clearly perceived that tlieir strength w^as not likely to be* 
come speedily equal to wresting from the English and the 
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borough interest in ^reland, even a reform; foreign assistance 
would, therefore, perhaps become necessary ; but forei^ assist- 
ance could only be hoped for ill proportion as the object to which 
it woulJ-be applied was important to the party giving it. A 
reform in the Irish parliament waS' no object to the French — a 
separation of li*eland from England was a mighty one indeed. — 
Thus they reasoned : shall we, between two objects, confine our- 
selves to the least valjuble, even though it is equally difficult to 
be obtained, if we consider the relation of Ireland witli the rest 
f)f Europe* ^ 

I 

Whatever progress the United system had made among the 
catholics throughout the kingdom, until after the recall of Lord 
Fitzwilliam, (notwithstanding many resolutions which had ap- 
peared from them, manifesting a growing spirit,) they were cofl- 
fiidered as not only entertaining an habitual predilection for m.o- 
. uarchy, but also as being less, attached thSn the presbyterians to 
political liberty. There were, however, certain men among 
them who rejoiced at the rejection of their claims, because it 
gave them an opportunity of pointing out that the adversaries of 
reform were their adversaries ; and that these two objects could 
never be separated with any chantce of success to either. They 
used the recall of that nobleman, and the rejection of his mea- 
sures, to cement together in political union the cathohc and 
presbytenan masses,  ' ' 

• 

The modern societies, .for their protection against informers 
and persecution, had introduced into their test a clause of se- 
crecy. They did moi*e— they changed t^ie engagements of their 
predecessors into an oath ; and mutual confidence ep^reased, when 
religion was called in aid of mutual security. 

While they were almost entirely confined to the north, but 

' increasing rapidly there, the insurrection bill was passed in the 

beginning of the year 1796, augmenting the penalties upon ad- 

Ipiaistering unlawful paths, ox lolem? obligations €ven to death 5 

b^4t 
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but death had ceased to alarm men who began to thiiik it was to 
be encountered in their countiy'^ cause. The statute remained 
an absolute dead letter, and the nuinbers of the body augmented 
beyond belief, , 

Ta the Armagh persijcut|on is the Union of Irishraeft 
tnost exceedingly indebted. The persons and^ properties of thj? 
wretched catholics of that county were exposed to the merciless s 
attacks of an Orange faction, which was certainly in inany 
instances uncontrouled by the justices of peace, and claimed tQ 
be in all supported by government. When these men found that 
(illegal acts pf magistrates were indeninified by occasional «ta^ 
tutes, and the courts of justice shut against them by pa^rliainen* 
tary baoiers, they began to think they had no refuge but in 
joining the Union. Their dispositions so to do were much en«» 
created by finding the presbyterians, of Belfast especially, step 
forward Jjo espouse their cause, and succour their distre^. We 
will here remark once for all, what w^ most solemnly av^r, that 
wherever the Q range system was introduced, particularly in ca-^ 
tholic counties, it was uniformly observed that the numbers of f 
Ujiited Irishmen encreased most astonisliingly. The ^arm which 
an Orange lodge excited among the cathohcs made tljem look, 
for refuge by joining together in the United system ; and aa 
their number was always greater than that of bigotted protes- 
tants, our harvest was ten-fold. At the same time that we 
mention this circumstance, we must confess, and most deeply 
regret, that it pxcited a mutual acrimony and vindictive spirit, 
which was peculiarly opposite to the interest, and abhoin:«nt to 
the feelings of the United Irishmen, and has lately manifested 
itself, we hear, in outrages of so n^u(;h horror, 

Defenderism has been supposed to be the origih of the me* 
dern societies of United Irishmen ; this is undoubtedly either a 
mistake or a misrepresentation ; we solemnly declare that there 
was no connexion between them and the United Irish, as far aa 
\ve know, except whaj follows : 

After. 
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After tKe defenders had spread into different counties, they 
manifested a rooted but unenlightened aversion, among other 
things, to the sanie grievances that were complained of by the 
Union. They were composed almost entirely of catholics, and 
those of the lowest order, who, through a false confidence, were 
risking themselves, and the attainment of^ redress, by premature 
and unsystematic insurrection. In the north they were also en«- 
gaged HI an acrimonious and bloody struggle with an opposite 
faction called peep-of-day boys. The advantage of reconciling 
these two misguided parties, of joining them in the Union, and 
fio turning them from any views they might have exclusively rts 
Mgioud, and of restraining them from employing a mutually des« 
tructive exertion of force, most powerfully struck the minds of 
several United Irishmen. For that purpose, many of them in 
the northern counties went aniong both, but particularly the 
Defenders, joined with them, shewed the superiority of the 
Union system, and gradually, while government was endeavour- 
ing to quell them by force, melted them down into the Uttited 
Irish body. This rendered their conduct infinitely more Orderly, 
imd less suspicious to government. 

It has been alledged against the United Irishmen, that they 
established a system of assassination. Nothing that has ever 
been imputed to them, that we feel more pleasure in being able 
to disavow. In such immense numbers as were to be found in 
that body, although uniformity of system may have given a 
wonderful uniformity of action, yet it is unfair and unjust to 
charge the whole body with the vices of a few of its members : 
individual grievances produced individual resentments, and the 
ikieeting of many Sufferers in the same way, frequently caused 
tliem to codC^ in the sami resolutions. It appears, indeed, by 
iome trials, that a baronial once took that subject into considera- 
tion, but it was manifest it was taken up by them as individuals, 
v^hose principles, as it afterwards appeared, were rtot repugnant 
iQ the act. A committee of assassination has been ifnuch talked 

s ^ of— 
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of-»-we have heard pefsons mentioned as n\etnl>fei^ of it, Whom 
we know, from the mo»t private and confidential conversations, 
to be utterly abhorrent from the crime* Wfefsolemnly declare, 
we believe that sueh a committee never existed.— *• We most po- 
sjtively aver, it never was witli the cognizarrce of any {)art of the 
Union. We also 'Seclare, that in no cotaimuoication irom those 
who were placed ait the head of the United Irishmen, to the 

' rest of that body, and in no official paperi^ was assassination 
ever inculcated, but frequently and fervently reprobated- It 
was considered by them with horror, on account of its crimina-^ 
lityr— and with persoilal dread, because it would render ferocious 
the minds of^men in whose hands their lives wcr^ J)laced> most 
particularly placed ; inasmuch as between them and the fest bf , 
that body they were out of the protection of the law* In proof 
of this assertion, we would beg leifve to refer to a sketch of d 
publication which we believe was^ized among the papers of 
one of us, at the time of his arrest, and which it was inteud^jd 
«hould appear if. the paper to Which it alluded had not been dii- 
coatinued." — One other consideration, which we entreat may ndt 
offend, will, we hope, be decisive. If such committee had ex- 

. isted, and if the men at the head of the United Irishmen had 
thought assassination a jUistifiable mode of obtaining their ends> 
and had been capable of encouraging siich atrocity, possessed as 

f they were of wide-spread means o^ acting, and powerful controul 

over men, who, it* is now manifest^held the loss of life in utter 

contempt, the poinard would have been directed, not against 

such petty objects as an obnoxious country magistrate, or an 

^informer. 

We were none of us members of the United system until 
September or October, in the year 1796 ; at thit titfle,it must 
be confessed, the reasons already alledged, and the irritations of 
the preceding summer in the north, had disposed us to a sepa- 

t 

ration and republic,, principally because we were hopeless that -a 
reform would ever be yieldtd to any peaceable exertions of the 

peopl 
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people. We cannot be accurate as to the progress either of the . 
numbers or organization of the United Irishmen, it having. been ^ 
an invariable rule to burn all the returns or other papers, after . 
they ceased to be useful ; we have no documents wherewith to 
refresh our memories, but we apprehend the report of the secret, 
committee to be, in that case, sufficiently accurate, jexcept that 
the numbers were always much greater than appeared by those : 
reports ; the documents on which they rely only noticed chose 
who went regularly into societies ; but great numbers, perhaps, . 
at a rough guess, half as many were sworn to the test, who were 
prevented by private motives and local circumstances, from com- 
mitting themselves in that way ; we are^ however, convinced 
that the numbers of the whole body could not latterly be less 
than 500,000. 

The return from the different societies and committees up* 
wards, specified, among other things, arms and ammunition ; 
they were not originally included in them, nor were they intro- 
duced until after. the passing the insurrection and indemnity acts, 
when the people began to be more than ever carried towards re- 
sistance^ and were extremely irritated by the indemnified viola- 
tions of law in the north. The returns ako stated, sums of 
money having been collected; those sums were always very 
small, and applied towards the support of persons imprisoned on 
charges connected with the Union, and in conducting of their 
defences ; any other expences were' d^rayed by occasional pri- 
vate subscriptions. 

The printed constitution mentions a national committee : none 
such, strictly speaking, was ever formed at first, because to its 
appointment two provincials at least were, necessary ; and before 
the organization in any other part of the kingdom could reach 
to a provincial, the immense number in Ulster required a supreme 
head.^-^Some persons were then chosen by the northern provin- 
cial^ with, powers to associate to themselves such others as they 

. c c should 
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should thiiik fit. They Trcre commonly called the executive* 
When the org^zation began in Lein«ter, and shortly after the 
French left Bantry Bayj. some persons readent in this province 
vrere associated to that body ; things contintted thus until many 
h^gan to think that eleciions should take place pursuant to the 
constitution. The fidelity of the people had by that time been 
so abundantly proved, that men did not hesitate to submit them* 
selves to a guarded election by the Leinster provincial. Nati- 
onal ddegates Were therefoite chosen by it, who acted for their 
6wn prdvince, and occasionally consulted virith the executive of 
the tiorth on subject^, of general importance. The election of 
national delegates first todok place, as we best recollect, about 
the latter end of November or December, 1 797. 

> 
The military organization had no existence until towards the 

latter end of 1796, and was as near as could be engrafted oii the 
dyil : in order .to avoid giving alarm, it continued to conceal it- 
self ais miich as possible under the usual denominations* The 
secretary of a society of twelve was commonly the petty officer %. 
the delegate of ^st societies to a lower baronial, when the po- 
pulation required such an intemicdiate step, was usually the 
captain, and the delegate from the lower to ^he upper baronial 
Vas usually the colonel. All officers to colonels up were indis- 
^ensibly elected by those they were to command, but at that 
point the interference of the socfetieS ceased, and every higher 
commission was in the appointment of the executive ; only as 
soon as sufficient numbers ©f regiments were organized in any 
county, the colonels were directed to transmit to the executive 
the names 6f three persons fit,' in their opinion^ to act as acQu- 
tants-general for that county ; of those the exfecutive choose one \ 
and thrbugh this ,organ, all military communicatiQns were made 
to the several counties. In consequence of such arrangements* 
not more than one of the executive need ever be committed with 
any county, and that only to a person of his own choice fi-om 
among three. It so happened, that the same member was eu-» 

titled 
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titled to hold conununication with seTeral adjutants-genera], 
which 6tiU further dimioished the risk to the executive ; we re* 

ft 

fer to the amended prijited constitution, where the military orga* 
nization without being named, is more correctly set forth, than 
we can give it from memory. As to the tnanner in which these 
men were to be provided with arms and ammunitioji^ every man 
who could a£ford it was directed to provide himself with a mus« 
ket, bayonet, and as much ammunition as he could ; every other 
man with a pike, and, if he was able, a case of putpls ; but this, 
we apprehend, was not strictly adhered to. We have heard it 
said, that treasurers were appointed for raising money to pur- 
chase arms, but no such appointment was e?er made, at least by 
the executive. Perhaps some private societies might hat0 
adopted such a measure. 

In nrany instances, the lower orders went about to private 
houses to search for arms ; this the executive constantly endea* 
voured to prevent, because th^y were unwilHng to raise alarm in 
their adversaries, or let the members of their body acquire habits 
pf plunder, and be confounded with robbers. They endea* 
voured to dissuade them from these acts^ by representing to the 
people that the arms would always be kept in better condition 
by the gentlemen than by them, and could be easily seized when- 
ever necessary. In other respects our stores were in the arsenal 
4n the castle, and the. military depots thr9Ughovit the country j 
our supphes wer^ iu the treasury^ 

A ^military committee was appointed by the executive in Fe- 
bruary, 1798, for tlie principal purpose of preparing plans of 
pperatjons, either. io case of a premature insurrection, if we 
should be uofoitunately and ud willingly forced into one, or of 
the invasion from France. Aa a committee it did nothing, but 
some of its members took up the consideration of the latter sub- 
ject, and £r|uiied instvuctionB how to act in case of a landing 
oi a foreign force ^-^ht^e were seiit by tlie executive tar 

c c 2 such 
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such adjutants-general as had received their appointments j 
they generally went to use every effort in favour of the 
French, 

Attempts Were made with as much zeal as the necessary cau* 
tion would permit, to introduce the system among the miUtary^ 
the mihtia especially ; but the reports of the agents were, 
mostly confused and unsatisfactory, so that the success of 
the 'measure could never })e ascertained with any tolerable 
accuracy. 

We have read in some evidence lately given, that a person viraf 
appointed colonel by a commission from a general in the rebel' 
army. We must beg leave to doubt, if. not deny, the truth of 
that assertion. No general was ever chosen for Leinster, and 
colonels were always appointed by their captains ; they 'derived 
their authority from this appointment, not from any conunissioH 
of a^generaL 

If Irish officers in foreign service had joined in our caus«^ 
they would have been gladly received, and rapidly promoted* 
Indeed an attempt to procure that was actually set on foot ; we 
counted on their attachment to their native soil, and hatred to 
England, ^as a substitute for republicanism, and when they should 
be convinced that such a form of government was the best secu^ 
rity for the permanent separation of the tmo countries, we wera 
sure of their fidelity. It has so happened, however, from the 
delay of peace on the continent, or because our agent was over 
cautious in conducting the negotiation lest it should become 
known to tlie respective potentates, and communicated to the 
British court, that nothing in CQUseqnence of it has hitherto 
been effected. 

We can aver, that no general plan of insurrectioQ existvd he^ 
fore the 12th of March, 1798; but some individuals had per* 

hapt 
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Baps formed local ones, adapted to the taking Dublin^ and a few 
other places. When the north was on the point of rising, after 
the celebrated proclamation of General Lake, a plan of opera- 
tions had been suggested for that occasion, which was destroyed 
as soon as the people were dissuaded from the enterprize, of 
which we cannot now speak with any degree of precision. 

Several recommendations were occasionally tanded down from 
the executive, through the committees, the dates or contents of 
which we cannot undertake to detail, unless they should be called 
to our recollection. The most remarkable, as they now occur 
to us, was a recommendation to abstain from spirituous and 
^xciseable articles, not so much to destroy the resources of 
government, as for the purpose of preserving sobriety, which wat 
so necessary to secrecy j and morality, which was so necessary 
to good order. It may be right to remark, that th? recommen^ 
dation was, howeyer paipful to the people and contrary to their 
former habits,,mp8t astonishingly complied with. The executive 
also directed to discourage the circulation of bank notes, and 
published a hand^bill cautioning against the purchasing of quitr 
rents, pursuant to a scheme then in agitation, declaring, that as 
iuch a sale was an anticipation of the future resources of the 
country, it should not be allowed to stand good in the event of 
H revolution, The reasons for these publications are obvious^ 
We must here remark, that many things were intrusted by tho 
executive to some one of its members \ it having been an invari- 
able rule, that no more than one of them, should', on any occar 
sion, be committed with persons not of it^ body. For this rea- 
son, many things here stated are set forth op the credit of one 
individual, but believed by ithe remainder. 

A-bqut the n^lddle of 1798» a meeting of the executive tool; 
place, more important in its discussions and its consequences, than 
any that had preceded it ; as such we have thought ourselves 
bound to give a^ accouol of \\ with ^e most perfect frankness^ 

and 
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and more than orditiary precision. This meeting took place ini 
consequence of a letter from one of the society, who had emiw 
grated on account of political opinions : it mentioned that the 
state of the country had been represented to the government of 
Frknce in so favourable a point of view, as to induce them to 
resolve upon invading Ireland, for the purpose of enabling it to 
separate itself from Great Britain, , On this solemn and impor* 
tant occasion, a serious review was taken of the state of the 
Irish nation at that period : it was observed that a desperate 
ferment existed in the public mind ; a resolution in &vour of a 
parliamentary reform had indeed been passed in 1795 by the house 
of commons — ^but after it had been frustrated by several suc- 
cessive adjournments, all hope of its attainment vanished, and 
its friends Were every where proscribed ; the volunteers wei^e put 
down ; all power of meeting by delegation for any political pur- 
pose, the mode in which it was most usual and expedient to co- 
operate on any subject of importance, was taken away at the 
. teme time. The provocations of the year 1794^ the recall of 
Lord Fitzwilliam, and the re-assumption of coercive measorea 
that followed it, were strongly dwelt on : the county of Ar^ 
magh had been long desolated by two contending factions, agree*» 
ing only in one thing, an <^inion, that most of the active ma4 
gistrates in that county treated one party with the most fostering 
kindness, and the other with the most rigorous persecution. It 
was stated, that So marked a partiality exasperated the sufferers, 
and those who sympathized in tlieir misfortunes. It was urged 
with indignation, that notwithstanding" the gi^atnesa of the mili- 
tary establishment-in Ireland, and its having been able to suppress 
the' Defenders in various counties, it was not able, or was not 
employed to suppress tliese outrages iq that county, which drove 
7000 persons from their native dwellings. The magistrates, whp 
look no steps against the Orangemen, -were said to have over- 
leaped the boundaries of law to pursue and punish the Defeti- 
^ers. The government seemed to take upon themselves those 
iniuries by the indenvnity act, and ev»n- honoured the violators y 

and 
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anil by the insurrection act* which enabled the same magistrates, 
if they choose, under colour of law, to act anew the same abo* 
minations. Nothing, it was contended, could more justly excite 
the spirit of resistance, and determine men to appeal to arms, 
than the insurrection act ; it punished with death the administer- 
ing of oaths, which in their opinion were calculated for the most 
virtuous and honourable purposes. The power of proclaiming 
counties, and quieting them by breaking open the cabins of the 
peasants between sunset and sunrise, by seizing the inmates, and 
sending them on board tenders, without the ordinary interposiii 
tion of a trial by jury, had, it was aUedged, irritated beyond 
endurance the minds of the reflecting, and the feelings of the 
unthinking inhabitants of that province. It was contended, 
that even according to the constitution and example of I680, 
when the protection of the constituted authorities was drawn 
from the subject, allegiance, the reciprocal duty, ceased to bind; 
when the people were not redressed, they had a right to resist, 
and were free to seek for allies wherever they were to be found. 
The English revolutionists of 1688 called in the aid of a foreign 
republic to overthrow their oppressors. There had sprung up 
in our own time a much more mighty republic, which, by its 
offers of as^stance to break the chains of slavery, had drawn on 
itself a war with the enemies of our freedom, and now particu* 
larly tendered us its aid. These arguments prevailed, and it 
was resolyed to employ the proffered assistance for the purpose 
pf separation* We ^re aware it is suspected that . negociations 
between the United Irishmen and the French were carried on at 
an earlier period than that now alluded to, but we solemnly de- 
jplare such suspicion is ill-founded. In consequence of this de- 
termination of the executive, an agent was dispatched to the 
French directory, who acquainted them with it, stated the dis- 
positions of the people, and the measures which caused them. 
He received fresh assurances that the succours should be sent as 
soon as the armantent could be got ready. 

About 
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About October, 1796, a messenger from the republic arrived, 
who, after authenticating hirxiself, said he came to be informed 
of the state of the country, and to tell the leaders of the 
United Irishmen of the intention of tbe French to invade it 
speedily with 15,000 men, and a great quantity of arms 'and 
ammunition ; but neither mentioned the precise time, nor the 
place, doubting, we suppose,* our caution > or our secrecy.— 
Shortly after his departure, a letter arrived from a quarter, which 
there was reason to look on as confidential, stating that they 
would invade England in the spring, and positively Ireland.— 
The reason of this contradiction has never beeb explained ; but 
the consequences of it, and tlie messenger riot having specified 
the place of landing, were, that when the armament arrived' in 
December, 1796, at Bantry Bay, they came at a timei and in 
a port we had not foreknown^ 

After the intended descent had failed, it occurred to some 
of the members of the association, and their friends in the city, 
.and to some of the most considerate of the United Irishmen, that 
one more attempt should oe made in favour of parliamentary 
reform* They hoped that the terrible warning which had been 
given by the facility of reaching our coasts, and if the arma- 
ment had landed, the possibility at least of its succeeding^ would 
have shewn the borough proprietprs the necessity of conceding 
to the popular wish. The storm had dispersed a cloud big 
with danger, but it might again collect, and the thunder of 
republic and revolution again roll^ and bur^t over their heads* 
This was then judged thef best moment to persuade them, in 
the midst of their fears, to a measure strictly counter-revolu- 
tionary. ' 

We think it but right to state, that no greater connexion 
ever subsisted between any of the members of the opposition 
and the United Irishmen, except in this instance, and for the 
accomplishment of this purpose. In consequence of these joint 

efforts 
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efforts a meeting was held at the exchange, which declared iii 
favour of reform, and a proposal of that nature was submitted 
to parliament. If in the course of that effort for reform it had 
not become evident that success was Hopeless, k was the wish of 
many among us, and we believe the executive would have gladly 
embraced the occasion of declining to hold any further intercourse 
virith France, except sending a messenger there to tell them that 
the difference between government and the people had been ad- 
justed, and that they would have no business a second time to 
attempt a landing. In fdct, no attempt or advance was made 
to renew the negociation till April, 1797, when an agent was 
sent. In the May following, the well known proclamation of 
General Lake appeared. This very much encreased the ferment 
of the public mind, and the wish for the return of the French, 
to get rid of the severities of martial-law. It did more— it ' 
goaded many people of the north to press the executive to an 
insurrection, independent of foreign aid. 

About this time a letter arrived, wjiich assured us the French 
would come again, and requesting that a person should be sent 
over to make previous arrangements. The eagerness of those in 
the north, who ^ were urgent for insurrection, was checked by 
making known this communication to ^them, and entreating 
for delay; it was resisted likewise by some of the most sober 
and reflecting among themselves, who were of opinion they were 
not yet sufficiently prepared for the attempt; those considerations 
prevailed, particularly as, in order to enforce them, an advantage 
was taken of the wish expressed by their enemies, that the peo- 
ple might rise. 

The impatieitce, however, which was manifested on this occa- 
sion, and the knowledge that it was only controled by the ex- 
Jactation of speedy and foreign assistance, determined the 
executive to send an agent speedily to France in answer to the 
letter. This person departed in the latter end of June, 1797. 

D d r V>y 
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By both, these agents, rather a small number of men, with a great 
quantity of arms, animunitipn, artillery and officers were required } 
a small force only was asked for, because the executive, faithfid 
to the principle of Irish independence, wished for what . they 
deemed just sufficient to liberate, their country,, but incoippetent 
tb subdue .it. — Their mpst determined resolution, and that of 
the whole body, being collected as far as its opinions could be 
taken, always has been in no event to let Ireland come under 
the dopiinion of France, but it was offered to pay the expences 
of the expedition. The number i*cquired was 10,000 men at 
the most, and at the least 5,000* The executive inclined to the 
larger ntimber ; but even with the . smaller, the general opinion 
among them was, there could be no doubt of success. As to the 
quantity of arms, by the first messenger 40,000 stand were speci- 
fied, but by the second, as much more as could be sent ) the dif- 
ference arose from the disarming that had gone Jon in the north, 
and the encreasing numbers who were ready to use them. The 
executive also instructed 'its agents to negotiate for a loan of 
money.,, if it could be had in France.;, if not, to negociate with 
t pain — the sum was half a million. Our second agent, on his 
atrival at Hamburg, wrote a memorial . containing thosp and 
other details, a copy of which some way ox other, we perceive 
the government ha§ obtained, and therefore refer to it. He then 
proceeded to Paris, to treat further on the business, where he 
presented a second memorial ; the otyect of this was to urge 
motives arising out of the state of affairs, which would induce 
constant the directory not to postpone the invasion. Wc cannot 
precisely state the ivhote of its contents, as, acijording to the 
practice already mentioned, no copy of it has been pi*eserved ; 
but it went to demonstrate that the disposition which then ex-' 
isted in the Irish mind was in no future contingency to be ex- 
pected, nor in any subsequent rupture between Great Bntaln 
and the French republic ; that his majesty's ministers must see 
Ireland would infallibly become the seat of war, if they did 
not previously remove those grievances, the existence of which 

would 
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would naturally invite, and prove a powerful auxiliary, to the 
enemy. Such a ^rupture, it was observed, must be in the 
contemplation of the British cabinet, as several of its most lead- 
ing members declared that they considered the existence of the 
British monarchy incompatible with that of the republic. Con- 
ciliation, then, according to every rule of policy and common 
pcnse, would be ultimately adopted; aiid though it should fall 
short of the wishes of the people, it was asserted, if onqe pos- 
sessed of a reasonable share of liberty, they would not Ue 
brought to run the chance of a revolution in ord^r to obtain a 
more perfect system of freedom. 

Our second agent, while at Paris, and pending the negociar 
tioh at Lisle, was told by some of the persons in power in 
France, that if certain tcnns, not specified to him, were offered 
by the English, peace would certainly be made* However, af- 
ter the negotiation was broken off, he received positive assurance 
that the Irish never should be abandoned until a iseparation was 
effected, and that thoy shotild be left entirely at thdr own optioa 
to choose their own form of gov^rnqient. 

About this time 4 person came oyer» infonping us that a con- 
siderable army was ready, and embarked at the Texel, destined 
for Ireland, and only waiting for a wind. The troops after? 
'.wards disembarked, but we are ignorant of the reason why they 
peyer itailed, except perhaps that the wind continued so long ad- 
verse, that the provisions lyere exhausted-rand that i|i the me^^ 
time distHrba^ces broke out in the French government. It may 
be proper to reniark, that in none of the CQmqaunications or 
negotiations with France, did^ the government of that country 
ever intimate the plape they would Und, pr, except in the f^rst, 
^he force they woujd bri^ig; 

Sometime in the beginning of the year, a letter vyas received 
from France, stating that the succours might be expected in 
^prlL Why the promise was not fulfilled, we have never 

D d 2 learned. 
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learned. We know nothing of further commuuications from 
any foreign state, nor of the future plan of operations of the 
French ; but we are convinced they will not abandon the plan 
of separating this country from England, so long as the discon* 
tents cSf the people would induce them to support an invasion. 

Let us, then, while Ireland is yet our country, be indulged 
in a few remarks, wliich we deem extremely important to its fu- 
ture prosperity ; now that we have given these full and faithful 
details of t^e past, we cannot be suspected of any hut pure 
and disinterested motives in what we are about to say, ere we 
leave it for evdr- The parts we have acted, have enabled us to 
gain the most intimate knowledge of the dispositions and hearts 
of our countrymen. From that knowledge we speak, when we 
declare our deepest convict ioa that the penal laws, which have 
followed in such doleful and rapid succession-^the house-bum- 
ings — ^arbitrary imprisonments — ^frec quarttrs—and above all, 
the tortures to extort confessions-— neither have had, or^can have, 
any other effect but exciting the most lively rancour in the 
hearts of almost all the people of Ireland, against those of 
their countrymen who have had recourse to such measures for 
maintaining their power, and against the connexion with Great 
Britain, who^e men and whose aid have been poured in to assist 
them. 

The matchless fidelity which has marked the Union — the un- 
exampled firmness and contempt of death displayed by so many 
thousands at the halbert, in the field, in the goal, and at the 
gibbet, exempt us from claiming any belief on our personal cre- 
dit. If the hearts of the people be not attached fey some future 
measures, this nation will be again and more violently- disturbed, 
on the coming of a foreign force. If a reform, be adopted, 
founded upon the abolition of corporations and boroughs, as 
constituent bodies, and the' equal division of the representatives 
among those who may be entitled to the elective suffrage, the 

best 
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best possible step will be taken for preserving the monarchical 
constitution, and British connexion. For the success of this 
measure, we would not now answer-«but of this we are sure^ 
you must either extirpate or reform. 

The hurry and still agitated minds with which wc write, will, 
we hope, not only apologize for any inaccuracy of style, but 
likewise serve the much more important purpose of excusing 
any expressions that may not be deemed suificiently circumspect. 
Much as we wish to stop the effusion of blood, and the present 
scene of useless horrors, we have not affected a change of prin- 
ciples, which would only bring on us the imputation of hypo- 
crisy, when it is our most anxious wish to evince perfect since- 
rity and good faith. We, however, entreat government to be 
assured, that while it is so much our interest to conciliatey it it 
far from our intention to offend. 

Arthur O'Connor, 
Thomas Addis £mm£T«^ 
William Jami^ Mac Neven. 
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P TOOK the following minute of my examinations before 
the secret committees of the lords and commons, being con^ 
T inced that they would not publish the entire of my answers, 
and that I sliould possibly find it necessary, in vindication of 
trut;h, to publish them myself. Tfie garbled, disingenuous re- 
port of these committees has appeared, smd when I had an op* 
portunity of complaining to the Lord Chancellgr of the unfair- 
ness with which my examinations are set forth in the appendix^ 
to it, he did not ^ny the fact, but declared very ronndly, I 
must not expect they would publish more of them than would 
answer their purpose.— This, to be sure, was candid, and 
I will not conc^^l one of the very few merits I can allow 
his lordship. 

The Lord Chancellor had before . him extracts from the me^ 
Upoir which we sent to Lord Castlereagh on the 4th of August^ 
in fulfilment of our agreement with government. They related 
to the facts detailed in our paper concerning tlie histoiy and 
progress of the Union, detached from an account of the mo- 
^ivjiS ^d abuses which were stated by us to have given rise to 

the 
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the resolutions we adopted. The examination was altogether 
conducted in a manner to obtain for puch parts of the memoir* 
a certain authenticity for publication^ without publishing the 
memoir itself. He went into a minute examination of the civil 
and military orgauizatiop, and the various conununications with^ 
France. When he came to that part which mentions a memoir 
given to the French minister at Hamburgh, he turned to an v 
extract of a copy of it which he had before him. Upon some 
iubsequent occasion » he said that no copy of the entire was ever ' 
sent from England, and in this I can readily believe him. — He^ 
asked how that memoir happened to be given to the French ' 
minister ? I answered that the Irish agent applied to the French 
minister for a passport to go into France, which the minister 
made some difi&culty in granting, but called for a memoir, and 
offered to transmit .it to his government. The memoir wa«. 
accordingly written, and soon after the person got a passport. 
This tedious examination took up several hours* 

liord Chancellor. Pray, Dr.. Mac Neven, what number of 
troops did the Irish directory require from the French gover«* 

ment for the invasion of Ireland ? * 

< 

Mac Neven. The sninimtm force was 5,000 men, the maxt- 
mum 10,Q00; with that number, and a large quantity of arms 
and ammunition, we knew that an Irish army could be formed 
and disciplined; this, aided by the universal wish of the people 
to shake off the yoke, we had no doubt would succeed; and we 
were always solicitous that no foreign force should be fible to > 
dictate in our country : Liberty and national independence being 
our object, we never meant to engage in a struggle for a change- 
•f masters. 

Lor J Chancellor. Was not your object a separation from 
England ? 

Mac Neveii. 
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Mae Neven, It certainly became our object, when we were 
convinced that liberty was not otherwise attainable ; our reasons 
fortius determination are given in the memoir; it as a measure 
we were forced into, inasmuch as I am nowy and always have been 
of opinion, that if we were an independent republic, and Britain 
ceased to be formidable to us, our interest would require an inti- 
mate connexion with her. 

Lord Chancellor. Such as subsists between England and 
America? • 

r 

Mac Neven* Something like it, my Lord. 

. jfrchhlshop of CaskeL In plain English, that Ireland should 
stand on her own bottom, and trade with every other country, 
just according as she found it would be her interest ? 

Mac Neven. Precisely, my Lord; I have not, I own, any 
idea of sacrificing the interests of Ireland to those of any other 
country; nor why we should not, in that, and in every respect, 
be as free as the Encrlish themselves. 

Archbishop of CasheL Ireland could not support herself 
alon^. \ 

Mac Neven. In my opinion she could; and if once her own 
mistress, would be invincible against England and France toge- 
ther; but this, my Lord, is a combination never to be expected. 
If necessar}', I could bring as many proofs in support of this 
opinion, as a thing admits of, which may be only supported or 
or opposed by probabilities. 

Lord KlI warden. Had the north any intention of rising in 
rebellion in the summer of 1797 ? 

Mac Neveti. 
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 Mac Neven. It had an intention of rising in arms after Oe- 
■eral Lake's proclamation. 

Lord Kilwarden. What prevented it I 

- Mac Neven. The people of the north were made acquainted 
with assurances received about this time from France, that the 
expected succours would be shortly sent to us; and it was re- 
presented to them that we would be giving the English a great 
advantage by beginning before they arrived. For this, as 
well as other reasons, I was always averse to our beginning by 
ourselves. 

Lof-d Ktlwarden. Then if you thought you would have suc- 
ceeded, you would have begun \ 

Mac Neven, Most probably we should ; at the same time I 
am bound to declare, that it was our wish to act with French 

« 

aid, because that would tend to make the revolution less bloody, 
by determining many to joia in it early, who, while the^ balance 
of success was doubtful, would either retain an injurious neutra- 
lity, or even perhaps oppose it. • 

Lord Kilwarden. The Union held out to the poor an assur. 
ance that their condition would be ameliorated : how was this to 
be accomplished? 

Mac Neven. In the first place, by an abolition of tythes | 
and in the next, by establishing such an order of things as would 
give more free scope to theif* industry, and secure to them a 
better recompence for it. 

jirchhiskop of CaskeL You know very well if tythes were 
abolished, the landlords would raise the rents, and the tenants 
would not be benefited. ^ 

E e Mac Neven* 
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MacNnAn. I fcnowi my Lord, that during the period of 
the lease, at les^st, there would he no such rise ; but that now, 
year after year, there is not a single improvement made by the 
tenant, without the parson's getting a proportion of the profits j 
it is a tax which encreases in proportion to the tenant's industry, 
^d encroaches onr his capital, in order to form an income for a 
man to whom he is not indebted for any service ; and in g^eral 
there is the loss of the fuH tenth between the incumbent and hi$ 
proctor. 

. Archhu^p tf CaiheL Can you account for the mastocres • 
committed upon the protestants.by the papists in the county of 
Wexford ? 

Mac Neven. My Lord, I am far from being the apok^st of 
massacres, however provofeed ; but if I am rightly informed a» 
to the conduct of the magistrates of that county, the massacres 
you allude- to were acts of retalliation upon enemies,^ much nlore 
than of fanaticism ; moreover my Lord, it ha» been the mis- 
fortune of this country, scarcely ever to hs^ve known the English 
natives or settlers, oth^wise than as enemies;, and in his lan- 
guage, the Irish peasant has but one name for protestant and 
Englishman, and confounds them ;; he caHs both by the name 
of Sasanagh ; his indignation, therefore, is . less against a reU^ 
gionlst than against zfse; his prejudice* is the effect of the igno- 
rance be is kept in, ^nd the treatment he receives* How can 
we be surprized avit» when so much pains aye taken to brutalize 
him ? 

Lord Chancellor. I agree with Dr. Mac Neven; the Irish 
peasant considers the two words as synonimous ; he calls Uae 
protestant and Englishman, indifierently, Sasanagh. 

Lord Kilwarden. I suppose the religious establishment would 
be abolished with the tythes I 

Mac Ncven*^ 
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Mac Neven. I suppose it woulxL 

Lord Ktlwarden, Would you not set up another ? N 

Mac Neven. No, indeed* > 

Lord Kilwardcnp Not the Rotnan QathoUc f 

Mac Neven. I would no more consent to that than I would 
to the establishment of Maiometanhm, 

Lgrd Kilwardeu, What would you do then i 

Mac Ncven, That which they do in America I let eacii mia 
pFoTess the k-etigion of His coBSCicnce^ and|>iy bi^ own pastor. 

Lord Chancellor, Po you think thjs mass of the people in the 
provinces of Leinster, Muneter and Connaught, care the value 
of this pen, or the drop of ink^ it coi)tain^i fpr padiameotary 
. reform or catholic emancipation ?. . 

Mae Nevettf I am sure they do not f if by the mass of the 
people your lordship naeans the common illiterate people ; they 
do not understand it. J What they very well understand is^ that 
it would be a>rery gceat advant^e to^ them to be reheyed from 
the payment of tythesy ^and not tp be fleeced by their iandtords ; 
but there is not a insm who can read a newspaper, who li»s not 
considered the question of reform, and was not ouise at least 
attached to that measure ^ the peojf)!^ of the least education 
understand it ; and why the common people, whose opimcn on 
every other occasion is so little valued, should be made t'he cri- 
terion of p\iblic opinion on this, I do not know.l# "* 

fe e 3 ' Lord 

 All that part of the answer inGlos«»d within brackets, has been pur- 
posely omitted \A the pub1i!)htrd report-of the secret coinmitlee of ihe houie 

of lords. Here, wbere 'the entire answer U set don »; theefiect of thesup- 

• . • ., , . * 

pressioo 'to altering thQ sense Is tnauifest. But long befure, S^'dney was 

forced 
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Lord Chancellor* I dare say they all understand it better 
than I do ? 

Mac Ncvsn. As to catholic emanc^ation, the importance 
of that question has passed away long since ; it really is not 
worth a moment's thought at the present period. 

Lor J Dillon^ Has the Union extended m^tch into Con- 
naught ? ' • 

Jilac Nevcn* ^ It has, very considerably. 

Lord Dillon. I did not think so. tVliat ia the extent of the 
organization ? 

Mac Nevcn* ^ Less, perhaps, than in other places ; it got 
later into Connaught, but very great numbers have taken the test. 
From the misery of the poor people, and the oppressiveness of 
landlords in many parts of that province, we have no doubt but 
if the French evei* land in force there, they will be joined by 
thousands, probably by the whole of its population. 

jircWishop of Cashel^ If the French had made peace at Lisle, 
as you say they were willing to do, th^y Would have left you 
in the lurch ; and may they^not.do so again ? k 

Mae Neven* The French go^^Anment declared that it would 

pot decisive the Irish ; and that it must na^ke peace if England 

offered such terras as France had a right to expect ; tmt that if 

the insincerity of the cabinet of St., James's should frustrate the 

\ negotiation, the Irish should never be abandoned ; and I now 

consider 

- • . ' ' ' '...■;. 

forced .to observe to another corrupt jadge, ihat if be took, the Scripture 
by pieces, he would mike ait the penmen of the Srrip'^^c blaitphemers. 
He miffjii accuse David of sax ing there was no God ; and accuse the Evan- 
, geiisjs of saying Christ was a blasphemer and a seducer; aod the Apostles 
that they were drunk. 
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consider the directory as bound by every tie of honour never tm 
makepeace until we are an independent nation, 

j^rckhishop of CasheL What security have you that the 
French would not keep this country as a conquest ? 

Mac Neven, Their interest and our power : tf they attempted 
any such thing, they must know that England would not fail to 
take advantage of it ; that she would then begin to get a gense 
pf justice towards Ireland, and make us any offer short of separa- 
tion, as she did to America, when by a like assistance America 
was enabled to 'shake off her yoke ; motieover, it is not possible 
for the French to send any force into this country, which would 
hot be at the mercy of its inhs^itants; but the example which 
was held out to them, and to which they promised to conform, 
was that of Rpchambeau in America* 

A member of the Committee, To wh^t number do you think 
the United Irishmen amounted all over the kingdom ? 

Mac Neven. Those who have taken the test, do not, \ am 
convinced, fall short of 500,000, without reckoning wqmen and 
old men. The number regularly organized, is not less than 
300,000 5 and I have no doubt j^ll these will be ready to %ht 
for the hberties of Ireland, when they get a fair opportunity. 

Lord Chancellor* We shall not trpuble you with any more 

' questions. 
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Lord Castkreagh. DR. MAC NEVEN, the Lords have 
8«nt us the minutes of your examination before them, and we only 
wisH to trouble ypu with some questions relative to the interior 
state of the country. 

Speaker* Pray, sir, what do you think occasioned the insuiv 
rcction ? 

Mac Neven. The insurrectibn was occasioned by the house- 
bufnings, the whippings to extort cdnfessions, the torture of 
various kinds, the free quarters, and the murders committed upon 
the people by the magistrates and the ^rmy. 

Speaker* This only took place since the insurrection. 

Mac Neven, It is more. than twelve months (looking at Mr. 
Corry) since these horrors were perpetrated by the Antient 
Pritons about Newry; and long before the insurrection they 
were quite . common through the counties of Kildare and 

Carlow, 
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Carlow, and began to be practiaed with very great activity in 
the counties of Wicklow ind Wexford. 

Corrf and Lut&tichi. Yes, a £ew houses were burfied* 

Mac Ntven. Gentlemen, there .were a great deal oiove thta 
few houses burned. 

Speaier* Would not the orgranization ha^e gone on, aa4 Uie 
Union become much stronger, but that the insurrsction was 
brought forward too soon ? 

Mac Ncven. The organi&sation would hate proceeded, and 
the Union have acquired that strength which arises fiom orderi 
organization would at the same time have given a controul over 
the people, capable of restraining their excesses ; and you see 
scarcely any have been conunittedin those counties where it was^ 
well established. 

'Lord Castlereagk* You acknowledge the Union would have 
become stronger, but for thi means taken to make it euphdi. 

Map Neven. It would every day have become more perfect, 
but I do not see any thing in what has happened to deter the 
people from persevering in the Union and its object ; on the con- 
trary, if I am 'righUy informed, the trial of force must tend 
to ^s^ the people confidence in their own power-^-as I under* 
stand it is now admitted, that if the insurrection was general, 
and well conducted, it would have been successful. 

Sir J. Parneh Do you know the population of Wexford 
* county? 

Moi Ntven* Not exactly; but people agree, that if the in*. 
furrecUon of a few counties in Leinster, unskilfully as it was 

directed, 
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directtid^ ' was so near (^verthtQwing the government, a general 

risiqg would have freed Ireland* 

9 

Lord. Coitlereagh* Were not the different .measures of the 
government, which are complained of, subsequent to various 
' proceedings of the United Irishmen ? 

Mac Ncuen. Prior, my Lord^ to most of them ; if your lord- 
ship desires it, I will prove, by comparison of dates, that go- 
vernment throughout has been the aggressor .-*^^^// lordship ivat * 
not curious,) 

Speaker y (looking at the minutes from the Lords.) You say- 
that you, wished to keep back the insurrection ; how do you re- - 
concile that with the ge^ieral plan of arming I 

Mac Neven* From the time we had given up reform as 
hopeless, and determined to receive the French, we adopted a. 
military organization, and prepared to be in a condition to co- 
operate wth them ; but it was^always our wish to wait, if possible, 
their arrival. We wished to see liberty established in our country 
with the least possible expence of private happiness, and in such a 
way that no honest man of either party should have cause to re^et 
it* We had before our eyes the revolution of 1688, in which a po- 
pular general, with only a small army, gave the friends of liberty 
an opportunity of declaring themselves ; accordingly, upon that 
celebrated occasion, the junction of the, people of England 
with King William was so extensive, that war and its conco- 
mitant evils were entirely precluded* I know the case would 
be the same here if there wa%a French landing. 

Mr, Alexander. Although talents and education are to be 
found in the Union, -yet there is no comparison in point of pro« 
perty between those who invited the French, and those who 
brought in King William. 

Mac Neven. 
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Mac Neven* Pardon me, «ir, I know very many who possess 
propaljly much larger properties thap did Lord Danby, who 
signed the invitation to tha Prince of Orange, or than did Lord 
Somers, who was the great champion of the revolution. The 
property in the Union is immense ; but persons in a jutuation 
to be more easily watched, were not required to render them- 
selves particularly conspicuous. 

V 

\ 

Speaker. But in case of a revolution, would not many per* 
sons be banished or destroyed, and their properties forfeited— » 
for instance, the gentleinen here ? 

Mac Nevenm We never had a doubt, but in such an event, 
many of those who profess .to be the warmest friends of the 
British connexion, would very quickly join us ; and the Readi- 
ness with which we have seen them support different other admi- 
nistrations, led us to suppose they might possibly do us the 
HONOUR of supporting our own. I am confident, sir, that in 
case of a revolution, the United Irishmen would behave better 
to their enemies, than their enemies do to them. 

Speaker* Was not the Olive Branchy and the arms she had 
on board, destined for this country ? 

Mac Neven. I never heard they were ; arms have been fre- 
quently o£Fered, but we always refused to accept them, without 
troops ; for we knew that insurrection would be the immediate 
consequence of a landing of arms, and we constantly declared to 
the French government, that we never meant to make our coun- 
try a La Vendee, or the sedt ot Chouanerie. 

Speaker. Do you think catholic emancipation or parliamen- 
tary refonn are objects of any importance with the common 
people ? 

r f Mac 
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Mac Nevek, Catholic emancipation, as it is called, the people 
do not care s^out 9 1 am stir^they ought not now ; they know, 
I believe, very generally, that it vrould be attended' with no other 
effect than to admit into the house of peers a f«w individuala 
who profess the catholic reli^on, and ena1>le some others to 
speculate in seats in the house of commons. No man is so 
Ignorant as to think this would be a national benefit. When 
Lord Fitzwilliam was here, I considered the measure a good 
one, as it would Have removed the pretexts of those feuds and 
animosities which have desolated Ireland for t>¥0 centuries, and 
have been lately so unhappily exacerbated ;* but now that those 
evils have occurred, which the Stacy of that nobleman would have 
prevented, they are not little measures which can remedy the 

grievances of this country* 

^ ', 

[^Speaker y looking over at somebody. See that.] 

Speaker. But are you not satisfied, that reform would go as 
little way to content the people, as catholic emancipation ? 

Mac Ncven. Sir, I can best answer that question by declar- 
ing what the sentiments of the United Irishmen were at different 
periods. When Mr. Ponsonby brought in his first bill of re- 
form, I remember having conversed with some of the most con- 
fidential men in the north on that subject— and they declared to 
me, they would think the covmtry happy, and likely to think 
Itself so, by getting that bill. When he brought in his last 
bill, I am sure the country at large would have been satisfied 
with the same, » 

. Lord Castkreagh* They would have been satisfied to effect 
a revolution through a reform? 

Mac Ne^en. If a change of system be one way or other 
inevitable, of which I have no doubt, and which you yourselves 

cannot 
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<:anhot but think highly probable, who can be so much interested 
in its occurring peaceably as you are j in any tranquil change, 
you will retain your properties, and the immense influence. which 
, attaches to property J in such a situation, you.would necessarily 
have a considerable share in the niaaagement of affairs ; aqd I 
cannot conceive how a revolution, effected in such a manner, would 
much confound the order of society, qr give any considerable 
shock to private happiness. 

SpsaJier. Don^t you think the people would be dissatisfied 
with any reformed parliament which would not abolish the church 
establishment 'and tythes ? ^ 

Mac Neven. I have no idea of a refoi^ned parliament that 
would not act according to the interest and known wishes of tlia 
people. I am clear that tythes ou^t to be suppressed,, and 
have no doubt the church establishment would follow. 

A member. Would you i|ot set up another i 

Mac Neven. Most certainly not } I consider all church estar 
blishnftent^ as injurious to liberty and religion. 

Mr. J. C. BeresforJ. Will you tell me what you under- 
stand by a free house of commons \ 

Mac N^vetit, One which should be annually and freely returned 
by the people, and in which' their interests, for the most part> 
ohould direct th^ decisions* 

ft 

Mr. J. C.Beresford. What do you, think of Potwollopping 
boroughs — ^they afTord a specimen of universal suffrage ? 

Mac Neven, I know some adversaries of re|brm who have 
less reason to be displeased with them than I have, but they are 

r f 2 a proof 
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a proof how useless would be any partial reform, and tbat a 
thing may be noxious in a detached state, which would form a 
valuable part of a good syBtem. 

A member. It seems we are reduced to the unfortunate 
ntuation of not being able to- content the people without a 
reform, which would overthrow the church establishment, and 
break the connexion with England \ 

Mac Neven. If you be in that situation, give me leave to t^tt 
you, it was brought on by the perseverance with which every 
species of reform has always been refused, and the contumely 
manifested towards those who petitioned for it.— -Discussion was 
provoked by this treatment, and resentment excited : the conse- 
quences of which are now, that the people would probably exer- 
cise to its full extent whatever privilege they acquired, though if 
timely granted, they would stop far short of the length to which 
it might be carried ; this is the nature of man ; but, sir, I see 
. no necessary connexion between the fall of the establishment and 
a separation from England. 

Speaker, Sure if the head of the church was removed, the 
connexion would be broken ? 

, Mac Neven. It might be preserved through the king, if the 
Irish thought proper to retain it. As the parliament now exists^ 
with two- thirds of it (if I may be allowed to speak frankly) 
the property of individuals in the pay of the British cabinet, the 
connexion is indeed injurious to Ireland, and it is rendered so by 
the parliament ; but if we had a free parliament, there might 
be a federal connexion advantageous to both countries. 

Sir J. PameL Under that federal Connexion, Ireland would 
not go to war when England pleased. 



Mac 
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Mac Neven. I hope not. Were the connexion of tlutn«tufe» 
It would probably have preserved England from the pcesent war« 
and rendered her the same kind of service which knight be ex- 
pected from a htt house of commons, if she had one. 

A member* What has hitherto prevented the French ftonni 
invading this country ? 

Mac Neven, Nothing, I am sure, put inability ; this^ bow« 
ever, will not always last ; and I have not the least doubt but, 
when it passes off, they will invade it,' unless by a change of 
system you content the nation, and arm it against them ; it will 
then defend itself, as it did before by i^9 vo]unteers^ 

Speaker, What system ? 

Mac Neven. A system of coercion, and a system of injustice ; 
to be replaced by a system of fVeedom. 

Sir J. Parnet, Would you not be disposed, as well as other 
gentlemen who may have influence with the people, to exert it» 
in order to induce them to give up their arms, without the inter- 
vention of force ? • 

Mac Neven. I cannot answer that question, unless I am 
told what equivalent is meant to be given them for such 
a surrender. 



Sir J. ParneL Pardqn^ 



( 



Mac Neven. They never considered it a crime to have arms* 
nor do I ; on the contrary, they have been taught, and know it 
is a right of theirs, to possess them. If any attempt is made to 
take from them their arms, they will mi^rust the motive, and 

tihinl^ 
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lYankf not withaut reason^ that it is intended by ouch conduct 
to leave them naked* at the mercy of their enemies. 

Sir J. ParneL Pikes are horrible t^eapon^^ and I don't know 
but a jaw might be passed against them. 

Mac Neven. I am sure I have seen as strange laws passed 
without any difficulty ; but one might equally as well be made 
against muskets and bayonets. 

Sir J. Pameh But pikes are not in the contemplation of the 
law whkh gives the subject the right of possessing arms. 

Mac Neven. I believie. Sir John> the law which declares 
that right to belong to every freemaui was partly obtained by 
the pike, 

Speaker* It was Magna Chartay 

. Lord Castkreagk* Wliat is likely to be the effect of the 
insorrectwn that has been just put down I 

Mac Neven. It will teach the people that caution which 
some o'f their friends less succesfcfuUy endeavoured to inculcate ; 
and I am afraid it will make them retaliate with a dreadful 
revenge 'the cruelties they suSeredf whenever they have an 
opportunity. 

LorJ Castlereagh. Will they, do you thinks rise again I 

Mac Neven, Not| I beKeve, till the French come ; but then 
most assuredly, wherever they can join them. 

Speaker* Will the people consider themselves bound hereafter 
by the oaths of the Union ? 

Mac 
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Mac Neven» I suppose they will. 
Spioier. Would you i 
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Mac Neven* I, who am going to become an emigrant from 
my country, am dispensed from answering that question ; yet J 
acknowledge, were I to stay, I would think myself bound by 
them ; nor can I discover any thing in what has passed, to make 
it less my duty. 

Speaker Aye, you consider a republican government toast 
economical. 

Mac Neven. Corruption is not necessary to it. 

Speaker. How did you mean to pay the loan from Spain ; I 
suppose from our forfeited estates ? 

Mac Neven. ' Rather, fir, from your places and pensions. Tf 
I only take the pension list at ;^1 00^000 (it has been consider- 
ably higher, and I believe is so still) that alone would be suffi- 
cient to pay the interest of four times the half million we meant to 
borrow. I need ijot tell you that money can be got, when the 
interest can be regularly paid. We conceive also there are 
«everal places with large salaries, for which the present possessors 
do no other service than giving votes in paiiiament ; another con- 
siderable fund would, we imagine, be found by giving these 
$ums a different application. 

Speaker^ Do you remember Mr. Grattjm's motion about 
tythes — was not that a short cut towards putting down the 
establisheii church ? ^ j 

Mac Neven. If the stability of the established church de- 
pends on the payment of tythes, the church stands on a weaker 

foundation 
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foundation than in civility I would have said of it ; but sure I 
am, sir» that if tythes had been commuted according to Mr. 
Grattan's plan, a very powerful engine 'would have been taken 
out of our hands. 

A Member. Is not the Union much indebted to the Romait 
cathoHc clergy \ 

Mac Neven. The principle of burying all religious differ- 
ences in oblivion, was warmly embraced by the catholic clergy ; 
tome of them became more active members of the Union , and I 
- make no doubt but they are in general well z^fFected to the liber- 
tics of their country. 

Speaker. Have not the Priests a great influence over the 
people ? 

Mac Neven. When they espouse the interests of the people, 
they are readily obeyed by them, from the reliance that is placed 
on their better sense and education ; when they oppose these, 
iliterests, they are certainly found to have neither authority nor 
influence ; of this I can give you two imJ)ortant examples. At 
the lime the catholic committee was opposed by the sixty-eig/ii, 
togeth^ with Lord Kenmare and his marhmen, a priest," be- 
tween Kilbeggan and Moate, who endeavoured to seduce his 
flock to support the slavish principles of that party, was well 
nigh hanged by his own parishioners, for what they deemed 
treachery to their interests. The other, a priest in the north, 
who thought fit to preach against the Union : the flock imme- 
diately left the chapel, and sent him word they would for that 
Sunday go to the meeting-house; ; and that if he did not desist 
from such politics in future, they would C9me near him no 
more. Of such >a nature, gentlemen, is the influence of the 
catholic clergy. 

Speaker* 
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Speaker. Are the bishops much looked up to ? 

Mac Neven. They are not as far as I can learn, so well be- 
loved, nor so much confided in by the people as the inferior 
clergy.' 

Speaker* Can you assign any reason for that ? 

Mac Neven. I am inclined to believe it is because they are 
seen so much about the castle, and becaiise some acts coming 
from that body have manifested an over extraordinary complai- 
sance for the supposed wishes of government. 

Speaker. Did you see Dr. Hussey^s letter — ^what do you 
think of that ? 

« 

Mae Neven. I have seen it, and disapprove of it. As one 
name and paper is nientioned, I cannot help saying that I have 
seen another letter, with the name of Dr. Moylan, which con- 
tained a remarkable falsehood in favour of the administration ; 
but as this was only a pious fraud perhaps, I could never hear 
that they complained of it. 

Lord Castlereagh. We will detain you no longer. 
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THOMAS ADDIS EMMET'S EXAMINATION, 

V 

\ 

BEFORE THC S£CE£T COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF I^ORBSy 

AUGUST 10> 1798. 



Commiitee, WERE you an United Irishman ? 
Emmet. My Lords, I AM one. 

Com. Were you a member of the executive ? 

Emmet, I was of the executive from the month of January 
to the month of May, 1797, and- afterwards from December, 
1797, *till I was arrested. 

[I was then asked as to the military organization, which I 
detailed.— They then asked when the returns included fire arms 
and ammunition. 3 

Emmet, After the insurrection and indemnity acts had been 
passed, when the people were led to think on resistance, and 
after 4000 persons had been driven frpm the county of Armagh 
by the Orangemen. 

Com^ 
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Com. 'Was' not the name of Orangeman used io terrifj? the 
people into the United system ? 

Emmet » I do not know what groundless fears may have been 
propagated by ignorant people ; but I am sure no unfair advan- 
tage was taken by the executive. The Orange principles were 
fairly discussed, as far as they were known, and we always found, 
that. wherever it was attempted to establish a lodge, the United 
Irish encreased very much. 

Lord Dillon, Why, where was it endeavoured to introduce 
them, except in the north, and the city of DubUn ? 

Emmet. My Lord, I can't tell you all the places in which it 
was endeavoured, but I will name one, in the county of . Ros- 
common, where I am told it made many United Irishmen, 

Lord J)illon, Well, that was but very lately, and I endea^ 
voured to resist it, 

CoTi:. When were the first communicationa: with Fyance ^ 

m   • W 

Emmet, The first I heard of were after the insurrection and 
indemnity acts had been carried i the first I knew of was. after 
t^e French fleet had left Bantr)'- Bay, and after it was manifest 
the effort for reform would not succeed ; and permit me to add, 
on my oath, it was my intention to propose to, and from con- 
"^{ersations I had with some of the executive directory, I aia 
sure it would have been carried there, that i£ there had been any 
reasonable hope of reform being adopted, ta send one more 
inessenger to France, and he should have told them the difference 
between the people and the government wa$. adjusted," and not 
to attempt a second invasion, 

G g 2 [They 
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[They thcw took me into detail through the whole of the 
negotiations and message — I stated that the demand on our part 
was from five to ten thousand men, and forty thousand stand of 
arms, by the first agent ; that the instructions to the second 
agent differed by requesting more arms in consequence of the 
disarming of the north, which had intervened, and that the 
French had promised we should be at perfect liberty to choose 
our own form of government. It was expressly 8tipala£ed with 
thefn that they should conduct themselves so.] 

• Lord Chancellor. As they did in Holland ? 

/ Emmet. As Rochambeau did in America, my lords. 

They then entered on the subject of the separation. 

Lord Chancellor. How is it possible, Mr. Emmet, just look 
on the map, and tell me how you Can suppose that Ireland could 
exist independent of England or France \ 

Emmet* My lords, if I had any doubt on that subject, I 
should never have attempted to effect a separation, but I have 
given it as much consideration as my faculties would permit, and 
I have not a shadow of doubt, that if Ireland was once inde- 
pendent, she might defy the combined efforts of France _and 
England. 

j^rchbishop ofCashel, yij God ! her trade would be destroyed f 

Emmet. Pardon me, my lord, her trade would be infinitely 
\ increased : 150 years ago, when Ireland contained not more 

. .tlian one million and an half of men, and America was nothings 

< 

•' the connexion might be said to be nccessaiy to Ireland, but 

^ now that she contains five millions, and America is the best 

t. 

market in the world, and Ireland the best situated country in 

Europe 
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Europe to trade with that market, she has outgrown the con- 
nexion. 

Lord Chancellor* Yes, I ' remember talking to a gentleman 

of your acquaintance, and I believe one of your body and 

way of thinking, who told me that Ireland had nothing to 

complain of from England ; but that she was strong enough to 

. set up for herself. 

Emmet, I beg, my lords, that may not be considered as my 
opinion : I think Ireland has a great many things to complain 
of against Englai^d : I am sure she is strong enough to set up 
for herself ; and give rae leave to tell you, my lords, that if the 
government of this country be not regulated so as that the con- 
trol may be wholly Irish,* aiid that the cdminercial arrangements 
between the two countries be not put on the footing of perfect 
equality, the connexion cannot last. 

Lord Chancellor. What would you do for coals ? 

Emmet. In every revblution, and in' every war, the people 
must submit to some privations ; but I must observe to your 
lordships, there is a reciprocity between the buyer and the seller, 
and that England would suffer as much as Ireland, if we" did not 
buy her coals. However, I will grant our fuel would become 
dearer for a time ; but by paying a higher price we could have 
a full sufHcient abundance from our own coal mines, aiid from 
bogs, by mtuns of our canals* 

Archhhhop of Casheh Why, twelve frigates would stop up 
all our ports. 

Emmet, My lord, you must have taken a very imperfect sur- 
vey of the ports on the western coasts of this kingdom, if you 
suppose that twelve frigates would block them up ; and I must 

observe 
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observe to you, that if Ireland was for three months separated 
from EngMnd# the latter would cease to be such a formidable 
naval power. 

Lord Chancellor* .Well, I conceive the Reparation could not 

last twelve hours. 

I .... . < 

Emmet. I declare it to God, I think that if Ireland was 
separated from England she would be the happiest spot on the 
face of the globe. 

£At which they all seei^ed much asjoniahed.]] 

- ,  I . . 

Lord Chancellor. But how could you rely on France that 

she would keep her promise of not interfering wkh your 

government? 

Emmet. My reliance, my lords, was more on Irish prowess, 
than on French proinises ;. for I was convinced, that though she 
could not easily set up the standard herself, yet, when it was 
once raised, a v^ry powerful army would flock to it, which, 
organized under its own officers, would have no reason to dread 
1 00,000 FrenchmeB, and we only stipulated for a tenth part of 
that number. 

Lord Kllivaf-den. You seem averse to insurrection ; I sup- 
pose it was because you thought it impolitic ? 

Emmeh .Unquestionably : for if I imagined an insurrection 
could have succeeded without a great waste of blood and time, I 
should have preferred it to invasion, as it would not have exposed 
us to the chance of contributions being required by a foreign 
force ; but' as I did not think so, and as I was certain an in\'a- 
sion would succeed speedily, and without much^ struggle, I pre- 

f erred 
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ferred it even at the hazard of that inconvenience, which tre 
took every pain« to prevent. 

Lord Dillon, Mr. Emmet, you have stated the views of the 
executive to be very liberal and very enlightened, and I bdieve 
yours were so ; but let me ask you, whether it was not intended 
to cut off (in the beginning of the contest) the leaders of the 
opposition party by a summary mod^, such as assassination : 
my reason for asking you is, John Sheares's ptoclamation, the 
most terrible paper that ever appeared in any country : it says, 
that " many of your tyrants have bled, and others must 
bleed," &c. 

Emmet. My lords, as to Mr. Sheares's proclamation, he was 
not of the executive when I was. 

Lord Chancellor. He was of the new executive, 

Emmet. I do not know ihe was of any executive, except 
from what your lordship says — but I believe he was joined 
with some others in framing a particular plan of iosurrection for 
Dublin and its neighbourhood — neither do I know what value 
he annexed to those words in his proclamation — but I can 
answer, that while I was of the executive, there was no snch 
design, but the contrary — ^for we cpnceived when cne' of 
you lost your lives, we lost an hostage. Our intention was to 
seize you all, and keep you as hostages for the conduct of Eng- 
land; and after the revolution was over, if you could not Kve 
under the new government, to send you out of the country. I 
will add one thing more, which, though it is not an answer to 
your question, you may have a curiosity to hear. In such a 
struggle, it was natural to expect confiscations ; our intenticjn 
was, that every wife who had not instigated her husband to 
resistance, should be provided for out of the property, not- 
withstanding confiscations ; ^nd every child who was too young 

to 
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to be his own mastery cr form his own opinion, was to have a 
child's portion. Your lordships will now judge how far we iji- 
tended to be crueL > ' 

Lord Chancellor, Pray, Mr. Emmet, what caused the late 
insurrection ? 

Emmet. The free quarters, the house-burnings, the tortures, 
and the military executions, in the counties of Kildare, Carlow, 

and Wicklow. 

( 

Lord Chaneellor. Don't you think the arrests of the 12th 
of March caused It ? 

Emmet. No ; but I believe if it had not been for these 
arrests, it would not have taken place ; for the people, irritated 
by what they suffered, had been long pressing the executive to 
consent to an insurrection, but they had resisted or eluded it} 
and even determined to persevere in the same line ; after these 
arrests, however, other persons came forward, who were initat- 
ed, and thought differently, who consented to let that partial 
insurrection take place. 

^ord Chancellor. Were all the executive arrested or put to 
flight by the arrests of the 12th of March I 

Emmet. Your lordships will excuse my answering to that 
question, as it would point out individu^s. 

Lord Chancellor. Did you not think the government very 
foolish to let you proceed so long as they did ? 

Emmet. No, my lord ; whatever I imputed to government, 
I did not accuse them of folly. I knew we were very attentively 
watched, but I thought they were right in letting us proceed. ' 

I have 
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1 hav« often said, laughing among ourselves, that if they 
did right, they would pay us for conducting the revolution, 
conceiving as I then did, and now do, thkt a revolution is inevi- 
table, unless ^eodily prevented by very large measures of conci- 
liation. It seemed to me an object with them, that it should be^ 
conducted by moderate men, of good m<4ral characters, liberal 
eduction, and some talents, rathei* than by intemperate men of 
bad characters, ignorant, and foolish; and into the hands of 
one or other of those classes it xmdoubtedly will fall. I also 
imagined the members of government might be sensible of thcr 
difference between the change of their situation being effected 
l)y a sudden and violent convulsion, or'by the more gradual mea- 
sures of a well conducted revolution, if it were effected suddenly 
by an insurrecton*— and I need not t6ll your lordships, that had 
there been a general plan of acting, and the north had co-ope- 
rated with Leinster, the last insurrection would have infallibly 
and rapidly succeeded ; in such case, you would be tumbled 
at once from your pinnacle ; but if a revolution were gradually 
accomplished, you would have had time to acconunodate, and 
habituate yourselves to your new situation. For these reasons, 

4 

I imagined government did not wish to irritate and push things 
forward. 

Lord' Chancellor, Pray, do you think catholic emancipation 
and parliamentary reform any objects with the common people? 

Emmet, As to catholic emancipation, I don't think it rtiat- 
.ters a feather, or that the poor think of it. As to parlia- 
mentary reform, I don't think the common people ever thought 
of it, until it was inculcated to them th^t a refortn would cause 
a removal of those grievances which they actually do feel. From 
that time, I believe, they* have become very much attached to 
the measure^ . . 

H h ' Emmet* 
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Lt)rd Chanc^lor, And do you think that idea has been suc- 
cessfully inculcated into the common people ? 

• - y 

\ 

' Emmtf. It has not been my fortune to commanieate much 
with them on that subject, so that I cannot undertake to say 
how far it has been successfully inculcated into them ;- but of 
this I am Certain, thai since the establishment ^ the United 
Irish system^ it has been inculcated into all the middling classesji 
and much more among the common people^ than ever k was 
before. ^ 

Lord Chancellor* And wha^ grievances would such a re- 
formed legislature remove ? 

Emmet* In the firsf place, it would cause a complete aboli- 
tion of tythes.: in the next, by giving the common people 
an encreased value in the democracy, it would better their situ- 
ation, and make then^ more respected by their superiors ; the 
condition of the poor would be ameliorated ; and what is per- 
haps of more consequence than all the rest, a system of national 
education would be established. 

\ 

; 

Lord Dillon, The abolition of tythes would be si very good 
thing ; but don't you thuik it would be' more beneficial to the 
landlords than the tenants ? . 

jirehhishop of Qasheh Aye, it is they would benefit by it. 

\ 

Emmet* My lords, I am ready to grant, that if tythey were 
^ove abolished, without a reform, there are landlords who would 
raise the rent on their tenants, when they were making nevr 
leases, the full value of the tythes, and, if they could, more; but if 
a reform succeeded the abolition of tythes, such a leformed legis- 
lature would very badly know, or very badly perform its duty, 
if it did not estabHsh such a system of landed tenures as would 
prevent landlords from doing .so ; and let me tell your lordships, 

that 
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that if a revolution ever takes place, a very different aystem of 
pdlitical economy will be«e8tablished> from what has hitherto 
prevailed here. ' 

Lord GktttwoHh. Then your intentioa was to destroy the 
church? ^ 

Emmet* Pardon mei^ my lord, my intention never was *tQ 
destroy the church* My wish decidedly was to oyerturn the es- 
tabHshmentt 

Lord Dillon, I understand you-— and have it as it is in 
France^ 

-> 
Emmet* As it is in America my lordsc' 



Lord Kilwarden* Pray, Mr. Emmet, do yOu know of any 
/ communications with France since your arrest ? 

« 

Emmet, I do, my lord, Mr. Cooke told me of one. 

Lord Kilwarden, But don*t you know in any other way, 
whether communications are still going on between this country 
and France? 

I 

Emmet. No ; but I. have no doubt that even after we shall 
have left this country, there will remain among the 500,000 
and upwards which compose the Union, many persons of suf- 
ficient talents, enterprize, enthusiasm, and opportunity, who 
will continue the old, or open a new conMnunication* with France, 
if it shall be necetsary ; and in lookiRg over, in my own mind^ ^he 
persons whom I know of most, talents and enterprize,, I cannot 
help suggesting to myself the persons i think most likely to do 
BO J but I must be excused pointing at them. 

THOMAS ADD IS EMMET. 

II h 2 THE 
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THOMAS JDDIS EMMET, 



BEFORE THE SECRET COMMITTEE OF TllE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 



AUGUST l4, 1798. 



LORD CASTLEREAGH mentioned that the minutes of 
my examination before the lords had been transmitted to them, 
and that they only wanted to ask me a few questions in explana- 
tion of those minutes. The general turn of the examination 
wa& therefore the same as that before the upper house ; but I 
could observe much more manifestly this time than before, a 
design, out of my answers, to draw the conclusion that nothing 
would content the people but such changes as would be a depar*- 
ture from what they choose to call the English constitution, and 
the English system ; and therefore I presume they meant to in- 
fe|^ that the popular claims must be resisted at all hazards.-— 
The Speaker seemed to me to take the lead in conducting the 
investigation to this point. , 



Lord Castlereagh. Mr. Emmet, you said in your examina« 
tion before the lords, that the French had not made known the 

place 
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place where they intended landing ; how then wiB yott Explain 
an address which we have here, stating tliat the French were 

shortly expected in Bantry Bay ? 

Emmet. My Lord, I know nothing at present of that address; 

bpt I suppose' on farther enquiry it will be found to be some mis* 

. take, as I am positive they never mentioned Bantiy Bay in any 

communication ; I know, on die contrary, Galway Bay was 

looked on as the probable place of their landing. 

N* B. IJindf upon inquiry ^ that addrett is mnikmi a d^ie^ ami 
nvas ivritten after the French had dUaffaurtd Jtmm Buairy 
Baift and *Ufere generally expected to return* 

m 

li'Ir, Alexander. I have here some resol^ionsy (wUdk ke 
read, and which , afngng other things ^ spoke •/ the estteai of ikg com* 
Jiscations that would be made tn the event of, a revaimtiamf mid haw 
they should he Bpplied) — do you know .any tbtpg of them t 

I 

Emmet* 1 have a recollection of having read them before i 
and if that recollection be right, they are resolntions that hate 
been passed by an individual society at Belfast, and wetc sdse^ 
at the arrests of Barrett, Bumside, suid others* 

Mr. Alexander. They are the sspne* 

Emmet. Then I ^ope the committee will draw no inference 
from them as to the views of the executive or of the whole,body. 
You know the north well, and that every man there turns his^ 
mind more or less on speculative politics ; but certainly the opi« 
nion of a few of the least informed a^long them cannot be con«i<» 
. dered as influencing the whole* 

> 
Mr, J. C. Beresford. Aye, but would yon be able to make 

such people give up tlieir own opinion, to follow yours ? . 

Emmet* 
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EmmeK 1 am conYinced we should ; because I know we 
have done it befare^ on points where their opinions and wishes 
were very strong* ^ 

Mr, AUxanier. How did you hope to hold the people in 
order and good cosiduct when the reins of government were 
loosened? 

Emmet, By other equally powerful reins. It was for this 
purpose that I considered the prdmoting of organization to be a 
moral duty. Having no doubt that a revolution would, and 
will take place, unless prevented by removing the national griev*- 
ances, I saw in the organization the only way of preventing its 
being- iuch as ^ould give the nation lasting causes pf grief and 
^hame. Whether there be organization or not', the' revolu- 
tion will take place ; but if the people be classed and arranged 
for the purpose, the control which heads, of their own appmnt* 
ment will have over them, by m^ans of the different degrees of 
representation, and organs of communication, will, I hope, pre- 
vent them from committing those acts of outrage and cruelty 
Vrhich may be expected from a justly hrntatedi but ignorant and 
vincontroled populace* 

» 

Mr. Alexander. But do vou think there were in the Unioq 
such organs of communication as hid an influence over the lower 
orders, and were at the same time fit to communicate, and do busi- 
ness with persons of a better condition I 

Emmet, I am sure there were multitudes of extremely shrewd 
and sensible menj whose habits of living were- with the lower 
orders, but who were perfectly well qualified for doing business 
wJth persons of any condition, • 

Spe<ther, You say the number of United Irishmen is five 
hundred thoussmd-^o you look upon them all aa lighting men > 

Emthef. 



\ 
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Emmet. There are ttndoubte41y some old men and some 
young lads among them ; but 1 am sure I speak within bounds 
when I say the number of fighting men in the Union cannot be 
less than three hundred thousand. 




/.^ Speaker, I understand, according to- you, the views of thtf 
United Irish went to a republic and separation from JEngland ; 
but they would probably have compounded for a reform ia 
parliament. Am I not rigfit, however^ in imdentandiag 
that the object next their hearts .was a 8€|»iation and a 
fepublk ? 

Emmet. Pardon tne, the object next their hearts was a redress 
^ their grievances ; two modes of accomplishing that object 
presented themselves to their view ; one was a reform by peace^ 
able means,<he other was a revolution and republic. I have no 
doubt but that if they could have flattered themselves that the 
object next their hearts would be accomplishes peaceably, by a 
reform, they would prefer it infinitely to a revolution and repub- 
lie, which mtist be more bloody in their operation ; but I am 
also convinced, when they saw they could not accomplish the 
object next their hearts, a redress of their grievances, by 'a 
reform, they determined in despair to procure it by a revolution, . 
which I am persuaded is inevitable, unlejs a reform be granted. ^^ 

Speaker. You say that a revolution is inevitable, unless a rc^X 
form be. granted v what would be the consequence of suqh a ' 
reform in redressing what you call the grievances of the people \ - 

Emmet. In the first place, I look to the abolition of tythes. 
I think such a reformed legislatu^^ would also produce an ame- 
lioration of the state of the poor, and a diminution of the rents 
of lands, would establish a system of national education, would | * 
regulate the commercial intercourse between Great Britaiji .and * 

Ireland, 
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Irelandy on the footing of perfect equality^ and correct the 
bloody nature of your crinunal code. 

Speahr. You tpeak of the aholition of .tythes ; do you in« 
elude in that the destruction of the estahlishment I 

J^mmei* 1 have lyyself ^o doubt of the establi8hmei^t*& 
being injuriousy and I look, to its destruction $ but I cannot 
undertake to say how far the Whole of that measure is content- 
plated by the body of the people, because X have frequently 
beard an acreable tax proposed as a substitute, which necessa* 
lily suppo^ the preservation of the establishment. 

Speaiar* Don't you think the catholics peculiarly object to 
tythes? 

Emtiut. They certainly have the best t^ason to complain, but 
I rather think tin y object as tenants more than as catholics, and 
in common with the rest of the tenantry of the kingdom ; and if 
any other way of paying even a protestant establishment, which 
did not bear so sensibly on their industry, were to take place, I 
believe, it would go a great way to content them ; though I 
confess it would not content me ; but I must add, that I would 
(and I am sure so would niany others who think of establish- 
meotslike me) consent to give the present incumbents equivalent 
pensions. * . 

a 

Lord Castlereagh* Don't you think the catholics look to 
accomplishing the destruction of the establishment > 

EmmeU From the declaration they made in 1792, or 1793, 
I am sure they did hot then ; I cannot say how far thejr opinions 
may have altered since, but from many among them proposing 
a substitute for tythes, I am led to believe they may not yet be 
gone so far. 

JLerd 
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Lord Casikreagh. But don^t you think they w31 look to its 
destruction ? 

Emmet. I cannot pay so bad a compliment to the reasons 
which have convinced myself, as not to suppose they will con- 
vince others. As the human mind grows philosophic^ it will, 
I think, wish for the destruction of all religious establish- 
ments, and therefore, in proportion as the catholic mind becomes. 
philosophic^ it will of course entertain the same wishes— but 
I consider that as the result of \l% philosophy % and not of its reli-, 
gion. 

Lord Castlereagh. Don't you think the catholics would 

wish to set up a catholic establishment, in lieu of the protestaot 

^ 'I 

one? 

Emmet. Indeed I don't, even at the present day; perhaps 

some old priests, who have long groaned under the penal laws, 

■> 

might wish for a retributipn to themselves — but I don't think 
the ypung priests wish for it, and I am convinced the laity would 
not submit to it, and that the objections to it will be every 
day gaining strength, 

Speaier- You also mention that a reform would diminish tho 
rents of lands ; how do you think that would be done ? 

Emmet. I am convinced rack rents can only take place in a N 
country otherwise essentially oppressed; if the value of the 
people was raised in the 8tate> their importance would influence 
the landlords to consult their interests, and therefore, to better 
their condition. Thus I think it would take place, even with- ^ 
out any law bearing upon the matter. 

Mr. Alexander. Mr. Emmet, you have gone ciicuit for many 
years; now have you not observed that the condition of the ^ 
people has been gradually bettering ? 

I i Emmet. 
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Emmet. Admitting that the face of the country has assumed 
a better appearance ; if you attribute it to the operation of any 
laws you have passedi I must only declare my opinion^ it is pott 
hoe tc4 tton ex hoe. As far as the situation of the lower orders 
has been bettered in Ireland, it results from the encreased know- 
ledge, commerce, and intercourse of the different states of Europe 
with one another, and is enjoyed in this country only in common 
with the rest of civilized Europe and America. I believe the 
Ipwer orders in all those countries have been improved in their 
condition within these twenty years, but I doubt whether the 
poor of this kingdom have been bettered in a greater portion than 

4 

the poor in the despotic states of Germany. 

Speaker. You mention an improved system of national 
education*; are there not as many schools in Ireland as in Eng- 
land? 

> 

EmmeU I believe there are, and that there is in proportion 
as great a fund in Ireland as in England, if it were fairly applied; 
but there is this great difference, the schools Are protestant 
schools, which answer very well in England, but do little good 
among the catholic peasantry in Ireland. — ^Another thing to be 
considered is, that stronger measures are necessary for educating 
the Irish people than are necessary in England : in the latter 
country, no steps were taken to counteract the progress of 
knowledge; it had fair play, and was gradually advancing; but 
in Ireland you have brutalized the vulgar mind, by long conti* 
nued operation of the popery laws, which, though they are re- 
pealed, have left an effect that will not cease thcBe fifty years. It 
is incumbent then on you to counteract that effect by measures 
which are not equally necessary in England. 

Speaker. You menjtioned the criminal code; in what does that 
differ from the Enghsh ? 

Efnmef* 
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Emnut, It seems to me^ that it would be more adTiseable, in 
reviewing our criminal law, to compare the crime with the punish- 
menty than the Irish code with the I^nglish; there is, however, 
one di£Ference that occurs to me on the instant— administering 
unlawful oaths is in Ireland punished with death. 

Lord Cattlereagh* That is a law connected with the security 
of the state. 

Emmet. If it is intended to keep up the ferment of the public 
mind, such laws may be iiecessary ; but if it be intended to allay 
the ferment, they are perfectly useless^ 

Speaker, Would putting the commercial intercourse on the 
footing of equality, satisfy the people ? 

Emmet. ^ I think that equality of situations would go nearer 
satisfying the people than any of the other equalities that have 
been alluded to* 

Speaker. Then your opinion is that we cannot avoid a revo* 
lution unless we abandon the English constitution, and the 
English system in our establishment, education and criminal 
laws ? 

s 

«• 

Emmet. I have already touched on the latter subjects j as to 
the English constitution, I cannot conceive how ^ reform in par.: 
liament can be said to destroy that* 

Speaker. Why, in what does the representation differ in 
Ireland from that in England ; are there not in England dose 
boroughs, and is not the right of suffrage there confined to 40s. 
freeholders? 

J i 2 Emmets 
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Emmet. If I were an Englishman, I should be discontentecl, 
and therefore cannot suppose that putting Ireland on a footing 
with England would content the people of this country ; if, 
however, you have a mind to try a partial experiment, for the 
success of which I would not answer, you must consider how , 
many are thje close boroughs and large towns which contribute 
to the appointmcrit of their 558, and diminish in the same pro- 
portion the number of the close boroughs and towns which con- 
tribute to the appointment of our 300 ; even that would be a 
gain to Ireland; bu^that there should \>t no mistake, or confu- 
sion of terms, Ibt us drop the equivocal words of English eoniti" 
tuticn^ and then I answer, I would not be understood to say, that 

« 

the government, of kings, lords and conunons, would be destroyed 
by a refom of the lower house. 

Lord Castlereagh.^ And don't you think that such a house 
could not co-exist with the government of king and lords ? 

Emmet. If it would not, my lord, the eulogies that hzve 
been passed on the British constitution are very much mis« 
placed ; but I think they could all exist together, if the king 
and lords meant fairly i>y the people ; if they should persist in 
designs hostile to the people, I do believe they would be over- 
thrown. 

[It was then intimated, that they had got into a theoretical 
-discussion, and that what they wished to enquire into wa^ 
facts.] 

Sir J. ParneL Mr. Emmet, whife you and the executive 
were philosophising. Lord Edward Fitzgerald was arming and 
disciplining the people. 

Emmet. Lort^Edward was a military man, and if be was 
4oing oo, he probably thought that was the way in which he 

could 
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could be most useful to the country ; but I tm mrcy that if 
those with whom he acted were convinced that the gneTanoea 
of the people were redressed, and that force was become unne- 
cessary, he would have be6n persuaded to drop afi anoing and 

disciplining. 

Mr.^ J. C. BeresforJ. I knew Lord £dwar4 weD» and ahraya 

found him very obstinate. 

Emmet, I knew Lord Edward right ^ett, ^d hanre done a 
great deal of business with him, and have always finindy when 
he had a reliance on the integrity and talenta of the person he 
acted with, he was one of the most persuadable men alive<«'4Mtt 
if he thought a man meant dishonestly or lufairly by him, he 
was as obstinate a$ a mule. 

[Many questions were then put to me relative to different 
papers and proceedings of the United Irish ; among the reatt 
John Sheares's proclamation was mentioned with considerable 
severity. I took that opportunity of declaring, that neither 
the execution' of John Sheares, or the obloquy that was endeat- 
voured to be* cast on his memoiy, should prevent my declaring 
that I considered John Sheares a very honourable and humane 
man.] 

Mr, French* Mr. Emmet, can you point out any way of 
inducing the people to give up their arms i ^ 

Emmet* Redressing their grievances, and no other* 

Lord Castlereagh Mr. Emmet, we arc unwillingly obliged 
to close this examination by the sitting of the house. 

Emmet. My lord, if it be the wish of the^ommittee, I wil) 
attend it at any other time* 

Lord CastUm^h. 
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Lfiri CasiUrtagh* If we want you, then we shall send for 
you. 

After the regular examination was closed^ I wa» asJked by 
many of the members whether there were many persons of pro- 
perty in the Union. I answered that there was immense pro- 
perty in it. They acknowledged there was great personal 
property in it, but wished to know was there much landed pro- 
perty ; I answered^ there was. They asked me was it fee sim- 
ple ; to that I could give no answer. The attorney-general 
•aid there was in it many landholders who had large tracts of land, 
and felt th^ landlords to be great grievances. I admitted that 
to be- the fact. They asked me had we provided any form of 
government. I told them we had a provisional government for 
the instant, which we retained in memory ; but as ta any per- 
manent form of government, we thought that, and many other 
matters relating to the changes which would become necessary, 
were not proper objects for our discussion, but should be referred 
to a conunittee chosen by the people. 

They did not ask what the proviiionsd gove^nn^nt was* 
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AS the discussion created hy the following letters has given rist 
to the present publication^ and as their contents are intimately con* 
nected with the suhject of the preceding pieces^ it has bun thought 
advisable to annex them here* 



LETTER I. 



COPY OF A LETTER FROM MR. RUFUS KINOy THE AMERICAN 

MINISTER AT THE COURT OF LONDON, TO MR. HENRT 

JACKSON^ ONE OF THE IRISH STATE PRISONERS. 



« Brighton f August 23, 1799- 
«« Sir, 

** I ought to inform yon, that I really have no authority ta 
give or refuse permission to you or any other foreigner to go to 
the United States; the admission and residence of strangers ia 
that countty being a matter, that, by a late law,i* exclusively 
belongs to the President. It Js true that the government of 
this country, in the course of the last year, in consequence of my 
interference^ gave me assurance that a particular description of 
persons in Ireland, who it was understood were going to the 
United States, should not be allowed to proceed without our 
consent : this restraint would doubtless be withdrawn in favour 
of individuals against whose emigration / should not object; and 
I conclude, that it is upon this supposition, that you have taken 
the trouble to communicate to me your desire to go and reside 
in the United States.— ^Without presuming to form an opinion 

on 
• The Alien Law. 
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on the subject of the late disturbances in Ireland, I entertain a 
distinct one in relation to the political situation of my own coun- 
try. In common with others, we have felt the influence of the 
changes that have successively taken place in France, and unfor- 
tunately, a portion of our inhabitants has erroneously supposed 
that our civil and political institutions, as well as our national 
policy, might be improved by a close imitation of France, — 
This opinion, the propagation of which was made the duty and 
became the chief employment of the French agents residing 
among us, created a mo^ considerable division aniong our people, 
and required a greater watchfulness and activity from the govern- 
ment, than could before-hand have been apprehended. 

I 
<* I am sorry to make the remark, and shall stand in need of 
your candor ill doing so, that a large proportion of the emigrants 
from Ireland} and especially in the middle states, ha^, upon this 
occasion, arranged themselves on the side of the malcontents. , I 
ought to except from this remark most of the enlightened and 
well-educate4 Irishmen who reside among us, and, with a few 
exceptions, I might confine it to the indigent and ^Uiterate, who, 
entertaining an attachment to freedom, are unable to appreciate 
those salutary restraints without which it degenerates into anar- 
chy. It would be injustice to say that the Irish emigrants arc 
more national than those of other countries, yet being a numerous, 
though very nunor portion of our population, they are capable, 
fromcauses it is needless now^to explain, of being generally brought 
to act in concert, and, under artful leaders, may be, as they have 
been,enHsted in mischievous combinations against our government. 
This view leads me to state to you without reserve, the hesitation 
that I have felt in your case ; on the one hand, we cannot object 
to the acquisition of inhabitants from abroad, possessing capital and 
skill in a branch of business that, with due caution, may, with- 
but risque or difficulty, and with public as well as private advan- 
tage, be established among iis ; but, on the other hand, if thw 
opinions of such inhabitants, are hkcly to throw them into the 

class 
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class of malcontents^ their fortune, skill, and consequent influ- 
ence, would make them tenfold more dangerous, and they might 
become a disadvantage instead of a benefit to our country. You 
must be sensible that I possess no sufficient means of forming an 
opinion respecting your sentiments; but the motives which lead 
me to interfere with your government to restrain the emigration 
of the perons above alluded to, oblige me to observe a due caution 
on the present occasion ; at the same time, I desire not to act 
with illiberality, and should be unwilling to bring upon my 
country the slightest imputation of inhospitality. What Mn 
Wilson* has written, so far as it goes, is satisfactory ; and on 
the whole, I have concluded, after this unreseived communica- 
tion, which I, hope will be received with the same candour as it is 
made, to inform you, authorizing you to make Use of the infor- 
mation, that I withdraw every objection that may be supposed 
to stand in the way of your being permitted to go to the United 
States, adding only that you may carry with you an unbiassed 
mind, may find the state of the country, as I believe you will, 
favourable to your views of business, and its government deserv- . 

ing your attachment. 

'• • • « '  ' ' 

*' I must beg your excuse for the great delay Which has occur- 
red in sending you this answer, which, I assure yon, ihas arisen 
from other causes than the want of due respect to your letters. 
<* With great consideration, 

** I have the honour' to be, 
« Sir, 
«* Your most obedient servant, 

*^ RUFUS KING." 

* The American fonsul iq Dublio. ' 
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LETTER II. 

TO RVtUS KING, EiQm 

From certain paragraphs in the Evening Post^ I apprehend 
that it may become necessary for nie to obtrude myself on the 
public. As in that event I should wish to derive some credit 
from the character of my adversary, I request to be informed 
whether you purpose submitting to the world any explanation of 
your interference with the British go^cernment, respecting the 
Irish state prisoners in the year 1798 ? 

I put the question in this way, because I have not the 
honor of any personal acquaintance with you ; because I intend 
that every thing which may pass between you and me on this 
subject shall be public, and because I have been informed that 
private application,s for an explanation of that transaction have 
been heretofore made to you by some of my fellow*sufferers from 
your conduct, and that you did not think fit to favour them 
^withareply. 

• I Vim, sir. 

Your most obedient 

Humble servafht, 

THOMAS ADDIS EMMET. 

Nevi'Tcrk, 'A^Hiy 1807- 
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LETTER III. 



TO MUFUS XING, SSQ. 



Sir, 

From your silence on the subject of my letter of the 4tth 
instant, I presume that I am not to be honoured with a reply. 
Perhaps this may be owing to my temerity in addressing him 
whom Mr. Coleman calls ** the first man in the country.^' Of 

I 

tiie height to which your friends exalt, or wish to exalt you, I 
confess I was not aware when I rashly ventured to question the 
propriety of some part of your past conduct. I thought that, 
in this country, you had many equalar ; and I protest I imagined 
that Mr. Jefferson, for instance, was your superior. You will, 
sir, however, I hope, excuse iny ignorance in ^his respect, and 
attribute it to the circumstance of my being an alien, and of 
course not yet sufficiently acquainted with the local politics of 
this countiy. 

Though yon, sir, have not honoured me with your notice, I 
have been abundantly honoured by your friends ; and yet extra- 
ordinary as it may appear, I mean to pay little attention to their 
assiduities, but to envelope myaelf m dignity like your own. As 
far as they have attempted to attack my character, I shall leave 
it to be defended by others, or rather to defend itself. Not 
that I affect to be insensible of the value of public opinion, 
but in truth, sir, in the present pressure of professional business, 
J have not tijne to do justice both to you and to myself ; and I 
think it of infinitely more impoitaxjce to the conmiunity, in the 
existing crisis, to Witke known what you are, than what I am. 
You are the candidate for public favour, and youi* conduct is the 
proper subject of pablic enquiry. Permit me, however, sir, 

K k 2 before 
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before I enter upon that interesting topic, to make a few general 
observations touching myself. Mr. Coleman has brought for- 
ward some extracts from the reports of thf secret committee in 
Ireland : I think it more than probable that he was not himself 
m possession of these documents — from whom then did he receive 
them ? There is no person in this country more likely to have 
them, than the gentleman who y^as at the time the resident minis- 
ter at London. — When you handed them to him, perhaps your 
memory might have served you to state, that as soon as those 
reports appeared in the ^ public prints, Dr. Mac Neven, Mr. 
O'Connor, and myself, at that time state prisoners, by an adver- 
tisement to which we subscribed our names, protested against the 
falsehood and inaccuracy of those reports ; for which act we were 
remitted to close custody in our rooms for upwards of three 
months, and a proposal was made in the liish house of commons, 
by Mr, M*Naghten, an Orangeman, to take us out and hang us 
without trial ! You might also, perhaps, have recollected (for it 
has been published) that, while vre were in this situation, other 
state calumnies accidentally reached the ears of one of our fellow- 
sufferers in another prison, who wrote a letter to the editor of 
the Courier in London, for the purpose of contradicting thera» 
and enclosed a copy of his letter to Lord Castlereagh. Upon 
this Mr. Secretary Cooke was sent to i^iform him, that if he 
published the contradiction, he Should be hanged ; to that he 
replied he Was ready to meet the event ; upon which Mr. Cooke 
told him, that since he was indifferent about his own life, he must 
know t;hat, if he persevered, the whole system of courts martial, 
massacre and horror, should be renewed throughout the country. 
By that menace he was effectually restrained. 

Had you thought of mentioning those things, you might 
have jocularly add-i^d that though these statements might serve 
some present party purposes, it was rather nwre upfair to 
judge of us by the calumnies of the Irish government, than it 
would be to judge of Mr. Jefferson and his friends by the edito- 

viA 
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rial articles in the Evening Post, The weapons yoii are using 
have been tried in Ireland among my friends and my enemies^ 
where every thing was minutely known, and they failed of effect. 
If I had ever done any thing mean or dishonourable, if I had 
abandoned or compromised my character, my country or my 
cause, I should not be esteemed and beloved in Ireland, as 1 am 
proud to know I am ; I should not enjoy th^ affection and res- . 
pect of my republican countrymen in America, as you, ,sir, and 
your friends confess I do. It would not be in the powert>f one 
who had departed from the line of his duty in theirs and his com- 
mon country, by simply expressing to them his sentiments of 
you, to do you such an essential injury as I am accused of haT^ 
ing committed* 

Another charge made against me, is that I am an alien, inter-* 
fering in the politics of this country. Be it so for a moment, and 
let me ask why is it that I am an alien in this my adopted coun-r 
trypt this day ? Because, in consequence of your interference, 
I was prevented from coming to it in 1798, and fiom being na- 
turalized upwards of three years ago. Supposing then that I 
should refrain from intermedling with politics in tveiy other case, 
where you are concerned I feel myself authorised to exercise the 
rights of a citizen aar far as by law I may ; for you know it is 
an established rule of equity and good sense, that no man shall 
be benefitted by his own wrong. But how do I come forward ? 
Not as a citizen, but as a witness. . Allow me to ask you, if 
I possessed a knowledge of facts which could prove Mr. Jefferson 
guilty of a robbery or a cheat, and unlit to be trusted with 
power, would you think me culpable if, notwithstanding my 
alienage, I made them known to the public, to prevent their 
being deceived and misled ? And shall I nQt be permitted, be- 
cause in consequence of your very misconduct lam not a citizen, 
to testify to fiicts which will prove you unfit to be entrusted in 
this countiy with any kind of delegated power? Whether Peter 
Porcupine or Mr. Carpenter ever went through the forms of 

naturaliziition. 
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naturalizaticH), 1 know not ; but perhaps they inight both be 
Kifely considered as aliens ; and yet I have never heard any of 
your fiiends censure their interference in the poHtics of America. 
I do not mention those gentlemen as my models, nor propose 
their example as my vindication, but I wish to shew the plia- 
bility off those pri^ciples which are to be erected into a barrier 
against me. 

Asa witness, then, sir, I come forward to testify, not to my 
countrymen, but to the electors of this city, to the whole of 
the United States, if you should ever aspire to govern themt 
and I now present you with my evidence. 

In the summer of 1798, after the attempt of the people of 
Ireland for their emancipation had been completely defeated ; .af- 
ter every armed body had been dispersed or had surrendered^ ex- 
cept a few men that had taken refuge in the mountains of Wick- 
low ; while military tribunals, house-burnings, shootings, tor- 
ture> and every kind of devastation were desolating and over* 
whelming the defenceless inhabitants, some of the state prison- 
ers then in confinement, entered into a negotiation with the Irish 
ministers for effecting a general amnesty ; and as an inducement 
offered, among other things not necessary to the ej^amination of ' 
ydur conduct, to emigrate to sifch country as might be agreed 
upon between them and the government. When I consented to 
this offer, for oiie, (and it was the case with the great majority) 
I solemnly declare that I was perfectly apprised that there was no 
legal grounds discovered upon which to proceed against me.-r- 
I further kiiew that the crown solicitor had, in answer to the en- 
quiries of my Friends, informed them that there was no intention 
i>f preferring a bill of indictment against me. So much for the 
j>ersonal considerations by which I might have been actuated ; 
and now, sir, to return. 

The offer was accepted, the bloody system was stopped for. 
a time, and was not rentvr'ed until after your interfei'ence, and 

after 
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after the Bntish ministry had resolved openly to break its fakk 
with us.— On our part, we performed our stipulations With the 
most punctilious fidelity, but in such a manner as to preserve 
to us the warmest- approbation of our friends, and to excite the 
greatest dissatisfaction in our enemies. Government soon per- 
ceived, that on the score of interest^ it had calculated badly^ 
and had gained nothing by the contract. It was afraid of ht^ 
ting us go at large to devolope and detect the misrepresentations 
and calumnies that were studiously set afloat, and had there- 
fore, I am convinced, determined to violate its engagements by 
keeping us prisoners as long as possible. How was this to be 
done ? In the commencement of our negotiation, Lord Cas|le- 
tczgh declared, as a reason for our acceding to goveremettt's 
possessing a negative on our choice, that it had' no worse ]^laoe 
in view for our emigration than the United States of America* 
We had made our election to go there, and called upon him to 
Have our agreepnent carried into execution. In that difficulty, 
you, sir, afforded very effectual assistance to the faithlesapcn 
of the British cabinet. On the i6th of September, Mr. Mars- 
den, then aiider secretary, came to inform us that Mr. King 
had remonstrated against our being permitted to emigrate to 
America. This astonished as ail, and Dr. Mac Neven very 
plainly said that he considered this as a mere trick between Mr. 
King and the British govertmaent. This Mr. Marsden denied, 
and on being pressed to know what reason Mr. King could have 
for preventing us, who were avowed republicans, from emigrat- 
ing to America, he significantly answered, ** perhaps Mr. King 
doestiot desire to have republicans in America." Your inter- 
ference was then, sir, made the pretext of detaining us for four 
years in custody, by which very extensive an/l useful plans of 
settlement within these states were broken up. The misfor- 
tunes which you brought upon the objects of your persecution 
were incalculable. Almost all of us wasted four of the best 
years of our lives in prison. As to me, I should have brought 
along with me my father and his family, including a brother, 

whose 
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whose name perhaps will you even not read without emotions of 
sympathy and respect. Others nearly connected with me jWould 
have come partners in my emigration^. But all of them have 
been torn finom me. I have been prevented from saving a bro- 
ther, from receiving the dying blessings of a father, mother and 
tister> aitfl fix>m soothing their last agonies by my cares ; and 
this, sir, by your unwarrantable and unfeeling interference. 

Your friends, when they accuse me of want of moderation in 
my conduct towards you, are wonderfully mistaken. They do 
not reflect, or know, that I have never spoken of you without sup- 

» 

pressing (as I do now) personal feelings that rise up within me, 
and swell my heart with indignation and resentment. But I 
mean to confine myself to an examination of your conduct, as far 
as it is of public importance. 

The step you took vms unauthorized by your own govern- 
ment. Our agreement with that of Ireland was entered into on 
the 29th of July-^your prohibition was notified to us on the 
16th of September 5 deduct seven days for the two communica- 
tions between DubHn and London, and you had precisely forty- 
two days, in the calms of summer, for transmitting your intelli- 
gence to America and receiving an answer. As you had no 
order then, what was the motive of your unauthorised act ? I 
cannot positively say, but I will tell you my conviction. The 
British ministry had resolved to detain us prisoners contrary to 
their plighted honour ; and you, sir, I fear, lent your ministerial 
character to enable them to commit an act of perfidy, which 
they would no|: otherwise have dared to perpetrate. — Whether 
our conduct in Ireland was right or wroug, you have no justifi- 
cation for yours — The constitution and laws of this country 
gave you no power to require of the British government 
that it should violate its faith, and withdraw from us its consent 
to the place we had fixed upon for our voluntary emigration. — 
Neither the President npr you were warranted to prevent our 

touching 
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touching these shores; though the former might, under the 
alien act, have afterwards sent us away if he had reason to think 
we were plotting any thing against the United States. I have 
heard something ahout the law of nations ; but you are too well 
acquamted with that law not to know that it has no bearing on 
this subject. Our emigration was voluntary, and the English 
governmenl had, in point of justice, no more to do with it than 
to signify that there was no objection to the place of residence 
We had chosen. 

Another circumstance which compels me to believe a collusive 
league between you, in your capacity of resident minister from 
, America, and the cabinet of St. James's, is the very extravagant 
and unwarrantable nature of your remonstrance, which had the 
ministry been sincere towards us, they could not possibly have 
overlooked. If they had intended to observe their conpact, you, 
sir, would have been very quickly made to feel the futility of 
your iil-tirtied application. You would have been taught that it 
was a matter of mere private arrangement between government and 
us, with which you had no more to do than the minister of Den- 
mark, Sweden, Portugal, or any other neutral power. What infer- 
ence ought fairly to be made from the facts I have stated, every 
man must decide for himself. On me, they have forced a convic- 
tion, which, if you can shake it, I shall much more gladly forego 
than 1 state it here, than in the instance alluded to, you degra- 
ded the dignity and independence of the country you repre- 
sented, you abandonded the principles of its government and its 
policy, and you became the tool of a foreign state, to give it 
a colourable pretext for the commission of a crime. If so, is it 
fit that you should hereafter be entrusted with any kind of dele- 
gated authority ? What motives you may have had for that 
conduct, if in truth it was yours, I cannot undertake to say. 
Mr. Marsden seemed to doubt whether you wished for republi- 
cans in America — and I shrewdly suspect he spoke what the 
Britibh ministry thought of your politics. 

I' 1 ^ Pei-haps 
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Perhaps it may be said that you were yourself deceived by 
those very calumnies of which I have complained. I sincerely 
wish I could believe that such were the fact— but observe this 
argument. We contradicted the mistatements of the committees 
of the lords and commons of Ireland, by an advertisement writ- 
ten in prison, signed by our names, and published on the 27th of 
August — it must have reached London, on the Ist or 2d of Sept. 
your remonstrance must have been made on or before the 12th, foif 
It was communicated to us on the 16th. The effect produced by 
our advertisement was electrical, and the debate which it caused on 
the very evening of its appearance, in the Irish house of commons^ 
was remarkable. As you doubtless read the newsp^tpers of the 
day, these facts could uot have been unknowA to you. Why then 
should you be deceived by representations which we had recently 
contradicted under circumstances so extraordinary ? Mr. King, 
did you enter so deeply into the revolution of your country as 
to implicate your life in the issue of its fortunes ? From the 
strong attachment of your political friends, I presume you were 
a distinguished leader in those eventful times ; if not, you had 
certainly read their history. Did you remember the calumnies 
which had been thrown out by British agents against the most 
uprirrht and venerable patriots of America ? Did you call to 
mind the treatment which had been given in South Carolina to 
Gov. Gadbden, to Gen. Rutherford, Col. Isaacs, and a number 
of others who had surrendered to that very Lord Com- 
wallis, with whom, through his ministers, we negotiated ; aind 
that those distinguished characters were, in violation of their 
capitulation and the rights of parole, sent to St. Augustine, as 
we were afterwards to Fort George ? How then is it possible 
that you could have teen a dupe to the misrepresentations of the 
Briti^i government ? 

These remarks I address, with all becoming respect, to " the 
first man in the country" — Yet in fact, sir, I do'not clearly sec 
in what consists your superiority over myself. It is true you 

have 
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have been a resident minister at the court of St. James's ; and if 
"What I have read in the public prints be true, and if you be ap- 
prised of my near relationship and family connexion with the late 
Sir John Temple, you must acknowledge that your interference 

, as resident minister at the court of St. James's, against my being 
permitted to emigrate to America, is a very curious instance of 
th^ caprice of fortune. But let 'that pass. To what extent I 
ought to yield to you for talents and information, is not for me 
to decide. In no other respect, however, dq I feel your ^xces*. 
sive superiority. My private character and conduct are, I hope, 
as fair as yours— -and even in those matters which I consider as 
trivial, but upon which; aristocratic pride is accustomed to stamp 
a value, I should not be inclined to shrink from competition. 
My birth certainly will not humble me by the comparison ; my 
paternal fortune was probably much greater than yours ; the 
consideration in which the name I bear was held in my native 

^ country, was as great as yours is ever likely to be, before I had 
an opportunity -of contributing to its celebrity. As to the 
amount of what private fortune I have been able to save from 
the wreck of calamity, it is unknown to you or to your friends j 
but two things I will tell you*^I never was indebted, either in 
the country from which I came, nor in any other in which I have 
lived, to any man, further than the necesary credit for the cur- 
rent expences of a family ; and am not so circumstanced that I 
should tremble "^br my subsistence*^ at the threatened displea^ 
sure of your friends. So much for the past and the presents— 
now for the future. Circumstances which cannot be controuled, 
have decided that my name must be embodied into history. From 
the manner in which even my political adversaries, and some of 
my cotemporary historians,, unequivocally hostile to my princi- 
ples, already speak of me, I have the consolation of reflecting, 
that when the falsehoods of the day are withered and rottenj I 
sh^l] be respected and esteemed. You, sir, will probably be for- 
gotten, when I shall be remembered wi(h honour, or if, perad« 

J. I 2 venture 
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venture, your name should descend to posterity, perhaps you will 
be knpwn only as the recorded instrument of part of mjf persecu- 
tions, sufferings, and misfortunes. 

I am, sir, &c. 



THOMAS ADDIS EMMET. 



New'Torl, JfrU 9, 1807. 
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X PUBLISHED the following Statistical Essay in the Paiit 
Argus of December the 17th, 1803, in order to prove How, 
much the population and resources of Ireland exceeded the 
usual estimate of persons otherwise well informed. It w repub- 
lished here with some addition, because the facts it contains ace 
not perhaps better known in America than they were in the 
capital of France, and in order to shew the folly, no less than 
the injustice of the British government, which has been hazarding 
every day for the last fifteen years, through the most 
iniquitous treatment, the loss of so essential a number of 
its empire* 



PERSONS having expressed doubts as to the amount of the 
population and other resources ascribed to Ireland, in the essay 
copied from the Moniteur into the Argus •f November the 16th» 
the following details are offered in order to shew the grounds of 
tome of the opinions set forth in ^hat paper* 



The 
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, The tax imposed until lately in Ireland on every heartb, com- 
monly known by the, name of the hearth-money tax, gives very 
correctly the number of inhabited houses, of which returns were 
made to the commissioners of the revenue. One of 1 these, Mr. 
Jervis Bushe, found, by a calculation taken from the revenue 
books, that the houses paying the duty amounted in 1788 to 
650,000, without including barracks, hospitals, school-houses^ 
OF public buildings* But as it was a common practice with col- 
lectors to return houses as waste which paid the duty, for the 
purpose of sinking the money in their own pockets, Mr. Bushe, 
aided by his official situation, instituted different other researches, 
and these left him of opinion that 60,000 houses more should be 
added to the official returns, making in all 710,000 inhabited 
houses. From the mass of those, in which the inhabitants had 
been counted, there were taken indiscriminately 14,108, and the 
population was 67,895 ; which gives somewhat more than 6 1-4* 
to each house. Consequently the populatiofl of the whole must 
by the same ratio have been in 1788, 4,437*506. The authors 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, article Ireland, compute the 
number of inhabitants to be 4,500,000. The interesting paper 
of Mr. Bushe on this subject, is inserted in the 3d volume of 
the trans^ictions of the Irish Academy. The same gentleman 
found by the revenue books that the increase of houses from 
1777 tO| 1788, was J73/)58. The increase of houses from 
1788 to 1799, was greater still; but this result was not in 
either case ovnng altogether to the building of new ones : it 
is to be in part ascribed to a greater accuracy obtained in the 
new returns. In order, however^ to be within the most scru-. 
pulous bounds, we will take the increase of houses from 1 788 
^ow^ to the present time to be no more .than 173,058» what 
il was found by enumeration to have been in the eleven yeara 
preceding 1788. The amount of houses will be then 883,000, 
s^d this, multiplied by 6 1-4, gives 5,518,750 for the actuaj po^ 
pulation of the whole island, 

Another 



^ 
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Another computation, though formed on-diiFerent principles^ 
will be found to give a similar result. The superficial content!* i 

of Ireland are to those of England and Wales as 27»457 is to 
49^4*50 ; but the former country, on account of containing less 
waste land in proportion to its area,* has a somewhat denser po«. 
pulation. Now, as that of England and Wales, according to the 
last enumeration made two years ago, is 9,4«44*,950, Ireland 
should have half that amount, and as much more as Ireland ex- ' 

ceeds the one half of England and Wales in extent. This is 
2,732 square miles, which, multiplied by 200, the population of 
every Irish square mile gives 546,400 souls, and these, added to 
4,722,475, the half of the population of England, make that 
of Ireland equal to 5,268,875. The county of Wexford alone 
furnished 40.000 fighting men in the insurrection of 1798, and 
if the proportion of that county to the rest of the island be con- 
tideredf the amount of the population resulting from this esti- 
mate Hkewise cannot be less than 5,500,00t). 

There is so near a coincidence between all these results, that 
we cannot reasonably deny their general correctness.. As printed 
authorities will, however, be required in a case of this kind by 
strangers, much satisfaction will be received on the subject from *. 

the calculations of Chalmers^ and from an excellent essay pub- 
lished by a member of the late Irish Parliament • 

As to the advantages which England derives from Ireland in 
point of revenue, they were rated much too low in the essay 
given to the Moniteur ; for their real amount would, it' was 
feared, seem almost incredible to those who had not attentively 
considered that generally neglected country. Yet from official 
documents it appears that the amount of the receipts of the 
treasury in Ireland for the year ending the 5th of January, 1 801 , 
was ie.9,435,896 lis. Sd.f 

In 

• Vide Arthur Yoaog's Tour in Ireland. 
^ ' t Yi4e iivnthly Magazine^ for April, 1809. 
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In the Comimlttee of \¥ay8 and means, Mr. Addington stated 

^^ JDtnt expellees of England and Ireland for the year 1802, at 

J£3 1 ,25^,209, the 2-17 contrib\ited by Ireland cqual^3;677,554; 

to this mtist be added 2-17 of 5fil,174j,401, for civil list abA 

I 

Cfther charges on the cohsolidjited fund, not relating to the public 
debt, equal for the share bf Ireland to ^138,164, and making 
altogether for her £ 3,8 1*5,7! 8 Sterling, 

The part contributed by Ireland to the jbint charges of the 
same yea^, as set forth by Mr. Corty, the Irish chancellor of 
the Exchequer, was ^3,769,000 sterlidg, and for the Irish army 
on foreign service ^ 360,000 more, amounting together to 
rf4, 1 29,000 sterling. The separate expenses of Ireland, includ- 
ing the interest of her debt contracted in support of England, 
were at the same time stated by Mr. Corry at j^3,298,000 morr, 
and the entire expense^ of Ireland for that year at j£7,4'27,000 
sterling. 

All this was four years ago, but I find in the elaborate work 
of Mr. Jepson Oddyi the ordinary revenue and extraordinary re- 
sources constituting the public income of Ireland stated as hi- 
lows, for the year ending the 5th o^ January, 1805 : 

Ordiilary revenues,"-.. =54,15^,711 6| 

Bxtr^ordinary revenues, 226,544 14 IJ 
Appropriate duties for 

localobjects, 25,012 10 5 

Total, independent of 
loans,- i£4,374,268 5 Of 

Loans paid into the ex- 
cliequer in the year 
ending the 5th of Ja- 
nuary, 1805, =£5,324,709 12 llj 

Grand total for that yiear, - ^9,693,977 17 11} 

. ^ This large sum amounts in dollars and cents, to 4«3,1 06,564? 36 ; 
and is wrung from a wretched British province, without name 

or 
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or character abroad, without peace, liberty or happiness at • 
home, by a selfish oppressor that squanders her resources, and 
consummates her degradation. 

The orcfinary revenue alone of Ireland amounted, it appears, 
in the year ending the 5th of January, 1805y to 18,328,160 
dollars 8 cents ; which is considerably higher than the whole 
income of the general government of America in the same pe- 
riod. 

The total receipts of the treasiiry of the United States were 
then 17,597,698 dollars 4^ cents ; but of this sum, no more 
was expended for the support of the general government, than 
13,598,309 dollars, 47 cents ; the expense of all the state go- 
vernments together is fully estimated at about 2,000,000 more. 
Making in the entire, 15,598,309 dollars 47 cents. 

That is, a country enjoying greater general happiness and a 
more progressive prosperity than any other in the world, whose 
commercial shipping averages 900,000 tons, whose flag is seen 
on every sea, who^e industry is as unbounded as the globe, 
whose inhabitants possess liberty, peace and self-government, is 
not at this moment much more populous than Ireland, and pays 
little more for those manifold blessings than one third of what 
it costs the Irish people to live subject to ignominy, disquietude, 
commercial restraints, and political slavery. Such are the advan- 
tages on one side of having shaken off the British yoke, and 
fuch the wretchedness on the other of being under its control. 
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THE following Circular Liej:ter was drawn up for the purpose 
^of making known in Ireland, and among the emigrant Irish in 
America, the writer*^ intention of treating of the affairs of that 
country. To shew that he has not relin<juished his design in 
consequence of the pi-esent publication, he reprints his prospectus 
-with this work : — ' . 

* 

Being now engaged,* as far as .my leisure will permit, .in pref- 

' paring an account of Irish affairs for the last thirty years, I wish 

' to acquaint with my design those who feel any interest m such a 

work, that they may communicate to me, if they please, the facts 

and documents they possess, which their avocations or safety may 

not allow themselves to make public. , 

In speaking of individuals yet alive, or of those departed lately, 
whilst J attempt to record their actions and motives in such 
colours of applause or censure cis may stigmatize vice and em- 
blazon virtue, still, it is by the merit of impartiality to all con* 
cerned, that I am most ambitious of distinguishing my perfonn- 
arice. ' I write in a countiy w^here I have nothing to fear, and 
nothing to hope, from any powdr or party in Europe : The 
interest of truth is that alone for which my thoughts can now 
revert to the past ; and as far as I already know, or shall be 
able to ascertain it, fiieiidi and foes will meet with equal can-, 
dour. 



Tl 
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This spirit of sincerity prompts to the acknowledgment, 
that I should not engage in my present undertaking, -unless I 
thought, when honestly ejcecuted, at would redound to the ho- 
nour of a country which will be evei* dear to me ; of friends . 
whom I shall ever cherish ; of a cause I shall never abandon ;, 
nd all of which, if virtue could ensure success, had found 
another fate than what they now experience in the loss of 
liberty, and the extinction of independence. 



Though the history of the period to which I now confine 
myself, be most important to Irish readers, yet it is not to them 
alone that it offers subjects of sympathy, instructive lessons, and 
themes of 'meditation. The first spectacle it presents, is a gene- 
rous and gallant people aiming at the best acquisition for which 
a nation can contend ; but from jealousy and disunion, losing a 
great opportunity, and the noblest prize. The corrupting, dis- 
uniting, debilitating interference of a foreign enemy, blindly 
deemed a friend, is af length universally felt ; the consecjuences 
are generally deplored ; an earnest attempt is made to rcdiess 
the evil — and again the foreign foQ labours with successful inve- 
teracy to reduce the patriot by the bigot, and after immolating 
what.was good, and exposing what was vile, appropriates, with 
Btern indifference the profits of their animpsitics. 

Public spirit, unrivalled eloquence, military ardour, integrity, 
and patriotism, will balance the stain of venality, the baseness of 
treason, the prostitution of talents, the abject surrender of na- 
tional rights 3 and still uphold the Irish cliaracter as great and 
good, amidst the vitiating taints that make inroads ou it, from 
a foreign shore. 



We shall see fortitude worthy of the most heroic ngrs; fidelity ^ 
that would honour the most virtuous ; benevolence uf iuteiition, 
with philosophy of design, that would ensure the greateet 
blessings ; — and by the side of these, an audacity in the com- 
mission 
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misMon of crime, a maturity in corruption, a consummateness in 
villainy, that will exhibit the Irish people frequently wise or 
wicked, but never little — ^that will shew them to be whatever 
|hey are with energy; and prove the noble materials they possess 
for forming an independent state, if they should ever emerge 
from the slavery that produces their worst vices, and be left to 
foster the splendid qualities that belong to their own nature. 

Of all that can affect, elevate or improve the ^eart and inform 
the judgment, examples may be found in the history of these 
thirty years. An Irishman of any party may weU be desirous 
that transactions which, after all, give a high idea of his country, 
should not be lost to its fame. Though the conclusion com- 
memorate no triumph to dwell on with pride lOr exultation, it 
possesses the interest of ti*agedy, and instructs by its catas- 
trophe. 

WILLIAM JAMES MAC NEVEN. 

Ne-m-rori, 1806. 
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£ R H A P $ it is not more allowable td plead 
affitudeinany other circumftapces, t&an when the 
inind has been for fome tim6 engageid with a quef- 
tion of controverfial politics. . f muft acknow- 
ledge that I fend thefe papers to the prefs, without 
having completed my original defign. . Although 
this divifionof the argument, has jbecome more 
tedious tbari I could poflibly have ^onjeS^ured. 

I propofe, at a convenient time, to return to the 
fubjeiij^ with a view to ipfift more fully on the in- , 
Efficacy of the feveral pro|e£!s for internal regula- 
tion, which have been propounded in this king- 
dom ; to ei^orce what appears to die, by no 
inleans tiniriiportant in the prefent ftate of the pub- 
lic mind, that to be a member of the Britifli em- 
pire is indifpenfable to the good of Ireland : I. 
think it will follow, as of courfe, that a ftate of 
general incorporation is the form of connexion, 
moil eligible and advantageous. I fhaUendcavOur 
to examiDe and aifign ttie real caufes of our rela- 
tive profperi^y for fome years back; relative to the 
condition of Ireland, before flie recovered in any^ 
degree frorn the effefts of the civil wars ; but in 
no wife relative to the degree of profperity Ihe 
might have attained, under a fyftem of univer- 
fal regulation more congenial to the people, ^he 
North of Ireland I muft put out of the queftion, a«* 
its peculiar circumftanfces exempt it from the per- 
nicious diftribution of powers, and application of 

a au 
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aiHbority. Tr^de has be*n pj^rfiied «?t& ^r^ 

tase iii'^ kin|doM of ^B^nga!, aacl att^aird Md 

jifexandna : Does it therefor^ follow/ that tlie 

iej^ral ftate of fociety, in thefe countries Ispfcr- 

ie£t> Fbrtiioeiare accumulated,?! paffiiiiid' 

impraaitabltf to cbrrca the dii^- 

imcnt in Spaih and Portugiil?'"' 

ofit'^ of n'ade ill Cork and DuMfn 

s per annuni, the »» of \ih0^ 

y.es .of eitber dty, is acfix-peliM. 

hich is_^ more exafl criienon,'t|e 

half that' difia.ncc'are,abjeii,^d 

'er^' to Impute the ftate bf Riannar 

England, Apt ;t6 the fuppreffiotiiof 

iriy abolition pffeud^ ju^idifligD ; 

■e^boiintyiip'on woollensl arid three 

coit'oii; hc^ ftoiild jej^n mil f« 

tippoie' this nation to have ilit:)^^ 

merely by parliamentary encouEagenxqt, ^d.vho 

' rtiilti no account of ttie fej^eatof tti&%ipery 'bwsi, 

1^1^h tiirrted, the indiifl'ry of raillibig td-meyil- 

SJvaUotS of the ' country, Tfie EA^It^\^fej^fi\of 

'K'eiii';^' Vtt.' appears to me very much W t^fcnililr 

. A'e RbVefnment of George III. in Ireland^ " '■ , 

■' Moft Soyere^ns give bountietfj tut bnff'^ae 

.'SritMH.ftate affords a gerttewd protefitE^gor 

"\efnmehf to the Tower peopl^ey ' C '■'-; 

•';■/■]? [ritjfta^iiiil',tHai^unlefsth?'fupreniyJK|^^ 

' tratibh be'declded in ' its views' of »*o\it",'and ju- 

"diclijus'concili'atiorf tbthis country, i^e 'prejeiaeA 

cHaHg(?6f cci^Hit'uriph is fcatcely prudeift'. tfh- 

dci" the preftnt forms, there aif more refources for 

an evil gpvcrri'rricril ;'and a greater niipiber of in- 

Vererts maybe collcded to^kccg the people ;ii ful*' 
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jarnamcnt harf ^'■'^'^t ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ "^^^ ^'^^ 
/aula of all objeolons is digoiBed v&b ttie nqtice, 
evfeit ui the; vQTy laft debate, of men of tal^fe. 
From Mr FoUer's high charafter, and lyft pre- 
tendons to political eftimation, one \Co^d have 
ejSpeSed him to examinp every part of the Jiu^f- 
tion, Esther as a, Hatefman, who l%e^s to yafrant 
"iSs CQacIu&)ns by tiuth and pohcy, ttian ?^ a 
partizan, endeavouring to give bis q.voit ibe ipoft 
f^vonTiWeL exterior. That ffer 
^fcended to mention tha powei 

the ,Parlwm?pt of Ireland 
UiHi ipani^fers, refigi6n and ^: 
lflap,d. 'W'as it competent to cha 
dfciv^fociety, and has U nodi 
foijnis ? Or wxU It be propofed t 
former ^&,s mto faot£;t^tf ynd 
d^ftcibutwq ? ^, * 1 V 

It is^jf genJiftT that (li^ie be Jn ^Viry 'fia^te, a 
^v^peig^ Bo*^» becaiifeiw htin^ed antfioaty can 
eipofaccialt the c?ir|es uppp sih^ the wdfere of 
The ^Pop^e reqiiir« ? decii^n ta tfap^rjJ^'Ear- 
Iiament th^t ibverej^ Ppwe? I IjSt lj>« n^t^ wKi^re 
^9 ^JL re|i(ife i" If it isihaj fpvcfqlgit pp^ef , tt niuft 
te cjimpetent to deterpiine, febither any wo- 
^^tion fubmittcd to it, be for (be good oi its 
fi^ty?6ts , ai^ in c^le if approbation^ to ^arry 
(he deligp jnfo effect There would otherwife be 
a. deficiepqy of Icgillaiive pFOvifion, which is juft 
jii prepoll«rbusand abfurd, and inadmi^ibte as 
in ordmary cafe% would be a failure of diftri- 
buiivcjuTtjcc 

Suppofe the f'rcnch'"conftiiution to be the bane 

of the people, and that the Ible hope of falva- 

tioQ is to fubmit to a Monarchy, is the fovereign 

power in po^effon ^adequate to Oialce that ^' 

lutary 
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Jutarycbang^? Suppofe the delegated oligatdiy 
of Bern^ thought fit to,al?dicate, areiti hands tied 
hp? By thefe dodfines, an abufe with a pibpular 
^Ipeft is entailed for ever 5 unleft perhaps* incafc 
of a total reyolution ; fpr no qn^canjuppofe tiiaC 
the Tjnited Irifhmen fomW confide f thcmfelves 
bound by our aflual conftitution* i ^ 

.The only qtjeftion that can poffibly arife li 
this; which is the ipeafure 6f Union good or evil for . 
the cDuntry ? If the former part of the alterna- 
tive be the truth, that there exilb' do power coin-' 
petent to/ e:Scd it, is a propdfitioh Cpbtr^ry to 
coaiinon fenfe, and miift therefore be rejeSedv 

The power, which a man has over his owii 
crlftence, jmay fervc to illuftrate the capacity of 
a fovereign jurifdidion to make engagements for 
its extindJion. The law of riiorality does notV 
aUotwffuicid^; hut if itbe neceffarytd misSard one'^ 
life^ the a^ is jaftifled by the end. A' mkh mia^ 
Tiot fiidot himfelf e&pfidonfly ; but h* may go', 
iTpottamim, with-a cettairtty 6T b^irig blown Up^ 
aQdvifrhe fiiiv>€6 ^n atnjy by cxpofing himfelf, HxU 
coridiia isiheft&ilni.' -"^' \ ' • ' "^^ 

It^ has t>cen pl^^^ with great triumph^' 

that without a refidept ',parliaaieQt, W^ (houidt 
have loft tiie . , ad^ai^tage of its .iaftivity^. :ia " 
counterailing thelate (^ooXpii^Mry* , - 1 apprehend the 
merit of detedixig and biaffling the plott c.ari^ie4 oit 
by the French party in Irelai^d, betengJ ^ippro* 
priateJy to the executive deparjtoaentr, Docpnients 
and evidence were laid before Pailiajuem^' and 
fuch parts as were judged proper were given i6 the 
publfc. The Houfe c^" Comnions c^rertutncd tnc' 
rebellion, prccifely as a grand jury^ whenit finds ' 
a bill of indictment, bteak:^ 5t . cQtpVioaddn* 
of murderers. The Report v^ould ha ve-beea alike 

folemti 
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fi^hmir, alike au^entic, zii6t alike valuatile/ ^f it 
faiul pdrooeeded {ram acommitr^e of the Privy 
GDuadL . , 

:^ ;Wfa<tber theartangeroent of 17-82 vfzi intended 
tdiJiie fiiia}>: <4s s>qi^^ioh, cte ^ich -I'diould never 
hdofc beAowed a drought, had it net happened to 
baye conftituted th^ rfiain fuppwt of Mf . Poder^s 
oelelxated augment. There ca:n be liitle doubt, 
that -the iSritxih Parliament tnaft <have very^ffiy* 
c^rely wiih^d to be at eafe on t^be -head of I^riib do- 
litics. Equally muft we adinit^ that tbe Par kS^- 
flaunt of Ireland would have feen w iff I^ -great good 
seill, . it€ ixifluenc-e accepted by the -people. • ^ The 
Parliament promifed lufiiiy; ^ut-fio-ctrGtimrtaiYce 
can go more diredly to prove, fthat the cojnne^iJbn 
of opiaion between tb<^ Parliaineat aod peopip df 
Ireland JM v\reak, than this very fad, that thead-. 
'dreffes Mrt Foftcr cit^s, were paffed very unani- 
xaoufly by Parliament, and yet the ink wa^ fcarceiy 
dry upon them when nfw^n^urniurs atiofev and rival 
delegations were convened, and hoftile agireenaents 
againft England entered i nto,, and Parliament wa6 
obliged to call upon the force of the ftate ibr its 
protedion. Lord Northington trod in ileps of 
the Duke of Portland; his reigh was far from a 
calm. The Duke of Rutland, to the affair of 
the Prc^fitions, had the fupport of the patriots 
of 17^^, and of the prefent day; ftill his adminif- 
tratiGH was, during that interval, among the mod 
turbulent we have ever experienced. Does Mr« 
Foftcrfuppofe that difcontcnts are immaterial un- 
lefs thcyexift within the circle of Pailiatnent? 
Does he forget the very nature of thofc difcuflions 
over which he prefides ? Every debate in Parlia- 
ment is an appeal from the decifion of the Houfe 
to the feelings or the paflions of the people. 

I ihall add one more to thefe defultory obfcrva- 
tions. I have feen a queftion in print, and I have 

heard 
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l^e^ird it in inivate oonvcHatioii. VHuti faqi^ 
pcrioQt 4xciatiii, 4o you Ipppde line h ibaA 
magic ia a fcroll of parchment, that it can draw 
the bonds of connejiloo /tnit. Gehtleitien forget 
that undenraluilig the f^^irfl of Union, they 
iqry up th^ fcroll of annexation. One mece 
of parcbi]^«nt is juft a|( iraduaUie a3 t]|e other. They 
defcribe lyfiems of very different oper^ition, and 
m ^at coqfifti the diverfity. } prefume, that th« 
real ful^ancc of f ith«r plan of goveroolent is the 
in»nner 19 whjipb it 19 likely to afie& the pubUii 
fading. Tbc annention lyfieoi implies the go^ 
vernmentofap^rty. If the management of die 
country after an Union be on principles oS ge» 
neral good and prote6Bpn, this form will create 
more firm atucbment^ and prove a more Jux^ |^|4 
pi co|^>exion. . .* * 
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the hbnour to make on my MEMdlftE* '#^3 the 
fcandid and liberal turn of your expreffioris and 
fcntimeiits, impofed on me a duty which I have 
long defited to difchafge. I owed an eiplana- 
iion of o|:^nions, which, however formed upon 
full refleftfon. Were rather haftily deliv^ered ; I 
owed a reply to the ftile of poliftied animadverfion 
in which you oppofed me. Motives of conveni- 
ence, and other confideration^s of merely private 
import, interfered with my intention ; but the 
delay has not, to my feelings, been unproduc-^ 
tive of gratification and advantage. We have 
reached a moment when an amicable controverfy 
may with the grcateft freedom and facility, be 
inaintained. The dedfion of Parliament has re- 
duced the matter of our diflference to a fpeculativc 
ijueftion on the welfare of the country. I hold 
it to be a true, but Certainly not a ,lelf-fcvident 
Tpropofition, that an Union with Great Britain is 
that remedial change, which is peculiarly adapted 
to the difofders of the Irifh ftate, and which 
^hefe difofders do feeri to indicate; With feel- 
ings fimilar to thofe you exprefs, I too, forpp time 
^ack, fhould have revolted at the propofal to fup- 

3 prefs? 
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prcfs the diftinft legiflature of Ireland. Therein 
fomewhat fafcinating in the matter of public 
prixie^ however remote, indeed however fanci* 
iiri the ihare one may be fuppofcd to bear in it^ 
ilrbich fylly account's fot the repngnance of many 
'^ftimable* perfona to entertain the pro}e£l. Ttis 
an aitseration of very great magnitude, which 
merits to be coolly explained, and deliberately 
: inveftigated. The iricreafed ailivityof the enemy 
Inquires to be conhtefaa^d by new combinatiotis 
and new expedients. If his power covers an ex- 
tent of territory which we cannot hope, ^ndda 
not defire to emulate, it is for us to cbtrfolidate 
Qurftnengtb,* as the mod efife6haal mode of lefift* 
lilnce. &at fl^e circumftance*, which ipiprefs the 
Hjeafure upon my mind with moft forcible re-- 
<?ommeadatiori, are, firft, thjC feries of cvciv^ whicb 
iatlxefpace of five years have paffcd before lis ^ 
«jad h6xt, the refle^iohs that arifc upon a^ view of 
.thc,cohditiotl and profpe£ls of the coinby.* A 
cJedialous people, the eafy dupe of anfiil politj- 
: cians, rjeadily enrlifted in cont^fts for , powcr^ that 
do not regard them: the waving of ah hand fiif- 
ficed to ftir up the principles of difference j and 
that difference ihewed itfelf malignant to a ^de- 
gree that one never could have calcjilaied. tS4^l 
it be deemed.unwife to ciicumfcribe foie fpheneof 
acriuiombi^' j.nci ,«*op.rQfiiabIe difpufesv!, ^»d^ fo 
proteft .the land from their l/aheful cfenfeqir^ 
This queftion is to be exadinejd difpaffionaitely *, 
andlmuft rejpice in ah opportunity erf* juflily- 
^1 log arid entorcing my ctpinions to y6u, arid to 

''> thofc friends, who may be induced to confid^r 

then), uninterrupted by any, tendency to the 
: warWh, which the moil calm are iJifpdb^ 

i* \vhen an irrevocable dct^mination is *t hand, 

very advarfe to the prejudiles they havc.beea ufed 
to chetiih. ' 

..• .. Yott 
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\ ,Tou have not altered my notioDSof the, public 
^ood, but you have mewp me that in the mind of 
fi man, whphas confid^red the fi|tge£t under dif- 

, ferent impreffions, my. ideas are expofed to bb- 
ie6lions of. confiderable fpecioufncfs.. . JEither . I 

'have explored the ilate of Ireland with top anxir 

' ous refearch, and fqffered my mind to dwell too 
minutely oq her dift rations ; or your examination 

' iias tiot been fufficiently clofe* or your tnodcs of 
redrefsfufficiently radical.^ My aim was to catch 
the general principles by wl^ich people are ufually 
move4, and upon tbefe ooly did I venture to cal- 

.^ulatCjj when , I conCdered by what, impulfe the 
qond^i^.of great . bpdie^: was liii:e to be, direded. 
Tpu appear to me tb'i^xpe^, that the ingenuous 
fep^qgs^^iybicli yqu bripg into , private life, and 
whii?h you meet there, m4y;l?&; converted injtq 
iules. qf g^eral influence ajnd pra^icc*p Let, ybu 
Tj^y,^ ,t^p Governracpt dp thi3, and the PapEa- 
nient. that ; and let the Catholics purfue this 
con^u^;, and the Pfoteftants this other; arid thep,- 

-T .' .. ^ . -all 

' -• ' '  • 

. * Tft has been repeatedly allcdgcd that ijie advantage^ exr 
j>edcd from ah tJnion are theoretical. Now I appeal to sjny 
Oia»ii of pl0m. ' qnderftanding, whicli fuppiofition is moie 
t()e0ceti£alrfHtl)a;t; a ^oaflttution whith has uniformly g^ne« 
rgtediafiiQQ dr)d <jli^c<^<>i^^nt» and oothiqg elfe, will hence*; 
forward operate more bcnig|aly ; or that, correded by ari 
"O^n^oi?, Its vites.wtlt jse loFtened, and fuch a ^rotedtive f) f- 
tern b^ eftablifiied, as that^ under which Great-Britain flou- 
riftics ? • . . \ 

^, To, this joii will joppofe the relative profpcrity of. the 
country for fome^rears back, i propofo el^ijpwbere, to prove 
that tHe improvements arbfe from the repeal of th^ Popery 
^W5, which w^s forced irpon Parliainent/ and from other 
clrcurriftanCes^ which, might as well have arifen under a g^ 
"peral,. asa local legiilatur^ ;. but which under the fornjer 
vou Id probably have fooner occurred, and CKttnitd. mort 
widely. Every, fyllable advanced againd the meafure of an 
tXmon is thecontraft of theory to pradtice, of vi^hat might 
pe againf! what is. 
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^ all things will proceed admirably. « How jicBf 
Ihould I be,*^ faid poor HeDryinthc novel, ^* if 
the States-General would pay me.** Can it et 
cape your underftanding, that the entire diflicu&y 
confiils in' drawing tbefe feveral bodies tb a.fcnfe 
of what is miituaHy rigbt, and of the condti^ 
they ought to purfue towards one aridtherr * A 
jironenefs to fadion is the diftemper of the irifli 

.- nation. What IcHeme of relief do you offer 
to remove thefc fatiguing foliciiudes that agitate 
the public mind ? Todireft the popular attention 
tdciiHerent objeds? Not at all. Still preferving 
cautioufly the matter and motives of difunion, you 
invoke the virtues of patience and forbeatance 
to afluage its eflfeds- - To be fare thefe qjtf^lities 
are meftiraablej if they were to be attained ^liut 

. they are th6 very ^^ohtraft, the dire^ antipodes 
erf the fpirit of party und^r which we Ub6ur j 
and to the exiftence of the one, it is effehtial, 
that it excludes the others • fo that the remedy 
whicb you and feveral others inlift on, prefwppbfes 
the extinfilion of the vice it is to be applied to.. 

, We Ihould not ftand in need of the aid of mc-^ 
dicine, it tiien were uniformly temperate j nor of 
the guidance of the ft atefmanv if they were wife ; 
nor of. the difcipline of crimfeial ftifti'Ce, if they 
were virtuous. Toexpe£lrhatan higbftate ofper- 
fedion Ihallprevailg^nerallyinalargefocieiy, or 
ihall operate with any confiancy of iia&fence, 

-'..-. ,is- 

' «^ It is obfrrvable, tfiat in Mr. Fcffter's f^cccb, tbis head is 
wttcriy omitted* One might fixppofe that gentleman to have 
gone to reft when the Commercial Prbpofitioosweredifpofec^ 
of in 1785* ap,d to have awaken^ frpm his dream on thef 
iith of April, tjt)(j — Surety no perfon could think of 
changing the conditions of government, if inthie a^ual (later 
of it the management of public affairs were not rfttendcd 
with great difficulties and perplexity ; and fureiy any man 
might deliver an unahfwcrable fpcceh, if you give him leave 
to put out of ih:! argument, whatever fnight fiitniih a reply 
to ir» 
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is the rhapfody of a poedc imagination. To 
take a$ the bails of a fcheme of policy, a difpo- 
fition to propriety of cOnduft, in which muhitudes 
inuft: concur^ is relling the welfare of mankind 
*pn the chance of a miracle. General ipleis 
Ihould fo^--'precautions againft indifcretion, rio{ 
provifioos which require the aid of prudence 'to 
give them effeft. Every day our parties apprbath 
nearer to an equality jof confideratibn and influr 
iHuence; and if an affembly Ve/Kept iip, With 
fcarcely any other fun^*ion,beAdes oiarfhalling the 
pretehuons of thefe p?irti< s, . and giving audience 
to their controyerfies, ppperfon of ordinary fore- 
fall will ejifure usfix months of harmony under 
fiuj circiimftanc;e$ whatever.'^ But ofillotner 

projc£fcs 

* IJjayc ffco npt a little falfc wit and reafbning difpfeycd 
. jigaipll a yery i^nfible obfcryatioiv--that a d.dcripttoft of our 
citfzensy whole prcteofions to confequcac^ in tlic ftaiA are 
increafed by '^im|; ti^eflofeivcs a.iiiaj.ority.pf the.fMSQpie of 
Irelandy' ^ouldbc more .f^iilj^ induced to atcquiefcp la^ilsb* 
t^li^^mcQts dei:iv^ lii^^^jvan imperkl eovernaieiif, ctf 'which 
jth^y wouldlic a roinority/ 1. will ht^ |o enforce iffaie re* 
hiark by this example.: • . • .\ . o '. 

Tii the flrft ycat« of thci Fre^b rcv<^lutjo^, ^11 ti^e iht«r- 
efts of the country .were :i^arn)ly agitat^cf. ' There were 
feyerial\^PriitcJ^a;it$. ip the Aitembly^ yet no one ever lieard 
of parties of ^tliolic and Protcilant. If total JegiJ^tures 
had been ereded in the fevend provioseSy fMpfofe i^ Lan-> 
gtiedoc, where the Proteit^nts are nunierou*^ aqd powerful, 
itwo^M oo( be pQ^b^.tp prcyc^pt fuch parties from being 
formed and taKing rpqt, ani becoming the principal o<c]u- 
patibii of the Aifembfy/ But a National Aflen»b}y wa$ 
remotefrom thefe objects of coiiteodon; and anudft^he general 
and important concern; that occupied its care^^ if any mem- 
ber propofed to inubiluce the topic» he would not be attend- 
ed to. ' X 

Open governments, thofe I mean in which pplifical af- 
feirs are difcufled without referve, are of themfelvfs prone 
to fa^ion--where there is a difference of religion, it tendi 
jn proportion, as the parties are nearly balanced^ to in- 
cfeafe this propenfity. * That is a very urgent rcafon to ren. 
jJer Ireland as little at poffiblc the fccne of political aftivity. 

The 
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proje£i8 Cpr appealing civil ft rife, this fcheme^ 
you offer of mutual kiadaie& aad pondjiiatip^; , 
founded on a fenfe of o|?ligatioas <;Qnferwd^ an^df ^ 
of favo^rs to be cxpe£led|, is the moft upproniifiqg^' . 
It requires a co-operation, fo univ^rfal, ^ cai^t , 
pbffibly be procured ; it renders the difcer^iiig , 
and the wife on either !lde^ refponfible for the; 
•worthlefs apd the defperate ; and \^hilft tbpfe arc! . 
labouring to eftablifti a good undefftanding, ttiefe 
are free (and they will never want inftigatipn) to 
fquander the entire ftock of merits, in a finglC; ; 
fally of ' intemperance ; in the vaft collections of 
itten who are the fubjc£is of this' arrapg^ment^ 
there can be no fubordination. I . have dwelt , 
fome what longer on this head, as fomany oppp- 
^■■- :•''■•'•• • - - : • • nent$ 

The parties of Ghurcb-eftabliflied and Difiident diflraaed Pq* 
land', 'tintJF at length, the neighbdurihg power's profited of the 
occaiiott to ikiterpofe ; and» after a dreadful havoc of fiuman 
happinefs^ they CQmpletely overturned chat RepuUic. The' 
parties of .Church-£dabli(bed and Armiman in .Holland^. pr<K.^ 
duced many bitter contentions and tumults^ and at lengtfi proved 
fataleo that government. Religroos diflferencfe exifts wiihouc 
animo^ty in fome go^elnment?, but thefe are cldfe confthudons. ^ 

Scotland m^s befoKt.tbe Union io a.fUtrof the highefl icrita- 
tion, -political added to religious; the difference between Epif*- 
copacy and the Conventic1ers> like Proteftant and Catholic with 
usy vvzi artfully managed and fomented. A very ferioas tumult 
took place> about the time of the'Unfion, on account of opening a 
church of England chapel in Edinburgh. ' When the paliti- 
cal motive, was withdrawn, religious rancour fubGded totally. 
Every fe6t of chfiflians, wOrlhips -at prcfeni in the' prin- 
cipal towns ' of Scorlaud withoat incommoding each other. 
There, is at this moment in the fervice a very fine regiment, 
compofedf oncers and privates, «f Scotch Catholics. Until 
very lately a fe^ was prcferved in Scotland, with all the often- . 
aationof a regular hierarchy, who only diflented from the Church 
of.Englandf in denying his Majefly*s title to the Crown. By ' 
neglect they mouldered away, until the death of the late Pre- 
tender fatniiheda convenient* occadon for their fuhmiOion : and 
fp little was their former obRinacy vi(i ted upon them, tb^t the 
bounty, alloted by Queen Anne to the Scotch Episcopalians, 
jbas been revived in their favour, and they now enjoy it. 
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fjcntsof Ae Umofei haVe difcourfcd in the fame 
itraid ; although it may appear fiTperfluotis to en- 
Cer iato-the Aerits of tbie plan, whilft the party 
that prtponderates in the ftate, neither by its po- 
litical' ads, nor the tenor of itsptiblications, dif- 
clofes any inclination to conciliate. 

Upon one fa€k all are agreed, that there \t fome'^ 
what materially aftray either in the tdmper, or 
in the politics of our country- Some conclude 
hallily and fumm:irily ag^inft the people, hoping 
that the advantage qf fituation m^y be fuffici- 
cnt to exempt them from ^he ^njpeachment agamft 
their fpecie$. Hiftori.cal .experience teaches ano- 
ther leifon, that vie?, Viddy diflfufed, ig the un^ 
erripg fyniptom of a fpcjety defe&ively organ- 
i^sed, or regulated injudicioufly. Ate the Irifti 
gentry overbearing and inattentive.. to tb^ir Jqfcr 
riors ? AvS^the commonality , re^llefs .^d unujac*^ 
table? Are,fbeir tumuUs ferocious? Js thteif (bite 
of peaces 'a dull, indolent, itjfipidlangorPByety 
. chafge tl^at ca^ bf brought . ^gainft the ^^eoplcr 
recbilsi pi^. the injlijtMtiiQi^ ^bjt . foim^d . theb 
cbar^4^^r Three modern infurreftiods of the 
cominon peopIe--;-that; of Ppland in 1 768, of 
France from 1789 to 179a,, and this of . Ireland 
in 1798, will be traced ip hiftory- by a v«ryuni< 
form courfe of atrocities,  Tn thefe coiincrks that 
clafs of men were greatly deprefifed by their, fu- 
periorsj in. Flandeirs and in Am^erica they 
were permitted to participate i liberally in 
the natliral and political advantages dr tht^ 
country; and the rifings which took place 
there, nearly within the fame peripd^ did not 
differ from any other regular hoftiJity* I ac- . 
cufe the habits and coddition of my cotintryineii,' 
^s well of thofe who are fpoiled by the exercife' 
of power, as of thofe on whom it bears very hesir 
vily. Their natural difpofitions. differ not fr;om 

thofe 
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thofe of other metl with whom fate has dealt movi^ 
kindly.? Whilft th.e adjacent nations were re^ 
folving into civilized habits, what has been thi^ 
governpient of Ireland, but a perpetual fcuffle 
between the ftate and the people? And in that 
conteft it might have continued to waile its 
ftrength forever, if the Britifli government ha4 
not interfered with yiews very diflferent from thofe 
of our domeftic rulers. The feceffion of Atnerica, 
firft rendered it elTential to, concentrate the re* 
naimng powers', of the empire^ This indi^^ment 
awakened, in the Britiih government^ towards 
thie clofe of the laft war, a difpofitioii to attach the 
people of Ireland to the ftate, |an(l led to the firft 
relaxation of the laws againft the CatboUcs^ wliich, 
Hfce etery fubfequent meafdre of the land, wa^ 
extortCjiJ by the Crowii from a reluftant arifto^ 
cracy-r The government was too intelUgept not 
to perceive, that however a^cceptable to that body^, 
itwoulcl not promote the caufe of general vigour 
and refource to rule this land by force, and in 
oppofition to the genius of the people. ^ Alinif- 
• '■ •• '■•' ■"■ , • ter^ 

 ** Nature," fay» aft el€ga<rt and admired author, ** never 
made an unkind creature^ III lifage and bad habits have -de*^ 
farmed a fair and lovely creafion/'— Stern B. 

t Bylaws, enabled in the reign of Queen Anne, the CatW* 
lies of Ireland, which is anotner name for the people, were ai 
to franchifes, political influence and power, reduced to the 
fituation of women and chfldrerr ; and as to property, they could 
acquire no beneficial ihtercft in hnd, for even on the leafeholds, 
which they were permitted to enjoy, the refervation of a fuJI rent 
was ftipulated. ^ This conflittttes a degree of difcountenance 
equal to that which aTtens incur, wfcere alienage ia /eafl favored.^ 

The natural confequence of this arrangemenr, was to form 
the nation fmo two cafts; a minority, the favourites «f the ftate, 
who pofleffed all the authority, and influence^ and emolu« 
ment; a majority, the mere objv,£ls of power, unprivfteged and 
outcaft. I am warrantccf in caUing thi^ a government againU 
the geniftsr of the people, 

Abcu 
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ftv$ fiMight to render Ireland an effe&ual help- 
piatc to Great*B(itain, and tbey only could 

fucceed 

« • • . • 

. About twenty yeam agOf tha^ part of the fyftem, which re- 
lated to property was abandoned, pr6bably on account of the 
inducements flated in the text, but certainly the confequence 
was an immenfe accefilon to the capital ai^ induftry of the 
country, which is moft unfairly fet down to the account x>{ t&e 
vigilance of Parliaineiit. Catholics^ who acouired property 
abroad, fettled in Ireland, and ethers I^id out their money at 
home, who Would have emigrated. " • . 

Shil all the avenues to honor, emolument, and political 
ioiitience.were interdi^ed, and i§ie(^ concefiions on the fide o^ 
property, (although they otherwife benefited the nation,) as they 
turned oi^n's thoughts trom an afylum in foreign countries, led 
them to rpeculate more minutely on the inconvenifence of their , 

iitnation at home. I take it to have been one of tire wiideft pro- 
^e6ts that <^er occurred to any perfon, to iuppofe that this counr 
try might be made to fiouri(h with fuch an obvious provocation t9 
diicontent. iBut feme ftarefmen imagine, that things go on very 
fmoothly, if they are ftrong enough to fupprefs or prevent rebel- 
lion. It never occurs to them that a nation, like an individtial, 
may languifb under bad management, and that a (late mu/( be 
^obuft, to flrug^e with the buffettinfl;s of (hefe times we are 
placed in. ^ 

A furt]^er conceiTion was made about fix years (lucey in cpnfe*^, 
quence of (Irong reprefentatiqns offered on the part of the Ca« 
tholics to his Majefty. But tijis favour was fo warmly difputcd, 
^that irre vi ved animofities through the country* or /harpened^ them 
where they appeared to have been dormant. And the coactiQofi 
-was in fome (and t^efe very principal) parts, more nominal 
htan'real. Fof tjic wifefght of Parliamentary intereft is fp ftrortg 
jgainll the Catholics, thac after ^II* ^hey participate as little aa 
9A36 in fituations of influence or advantage; 

I apprehend that it is the intereft of Ireland to bring the parties 
nearer to a ftate of equality than they are at prefenr, which can 
©nly be effe£ted by a change in the conllitutipn of Parliament. 
Augment the importance oi the counties and drmfnilli that of the 
dole boroughs. The thurcH eftafiliftimerit is fecured hy Eng- 
land; it has, moreovier, the balance of property on its (ide. The * 
bbjed is to put man and inan upon a levd in the affairs of civil ! 
life. This appears preferable to the policy of raifing up one party 'j 
againft another. 

Anotli^r circumftance, which operatesmore immediately agai n{t 
the repofe of this land, and to which I (hall have cccaiion loui ur 

agi-.n. 



fti(:efed by hnpiiynng the circumftances of tW 
peopk. Next came the conflid with France, 
which exemplified at once the infufficiency of tb^ 
means hitherto employed, and the urgent nece0ity 
pf binding us to the commonweal, and to each 
other, by a more impreffive feeling of affedioij 
and intereft. The feuds of the Irilh were to bq 
plucked up by the roots. The fyftem that cherilh- 
ed tiiefe contentions was to be abandoned. 

Whilft to erery man out of I^eland;^ the ob- 
jcfts of our domeftic altercations were con- 
temptible^ the condition of this kingdom^ pf 
Britain^ and of Europe, has given the moft alarm- 
ing dfpedbto the^r confcquences. Elevated above 
the coniiderations of a, felfifh^ or a local nature^ 
which fway individuals in this ifland, the coun- 
oils of the Sovereign contemplated the mifchief 
in its full extent : and in the fpirit of a wife and 
benigqant difcharge of duty, the crown propofes 
a plan of adjuftment to qooipofe the difference 
forever; the projedis hot to be liftened to :--; 
No, kt us rather truft the repofe of our country 
to accident, or to romance; the diftinftnefs pf. 
Parliament is not to be impaired; we n^uft not 
forego the pride of independence ! To all this 
fuftian it may be replied, that to facrifice your 
comfort to your pride is folly. Parliament is btit^ 
bne of the forms of the conftitution, the end of. 
which, arid "the end of . independence, is focial 




again, is the hibie of fufpefllng the members ofthe f^bje£l religion. 
They were very properly fupp«fed to be attached to the houfe of 
Stuart after the Revolution, but, ever finw every difpdfition ia 
that attachment muft have ceafed, people are unwilling to ad- 
mit that there is not fome other actuating principle of dffaffe<Sl!on. 
it is worthy of remark) that there is no other projefl on foot', 
which aims, or proft^fTes to aim at fopprefllng ' the feud$ of the'*' 
Irifli p.'ople. Thofe who oppofe the Union, deHre ua to guon in 
the old way, that is, laying the foundation of diHurbances in bad 
P'ji'-ty, and reprcffing them by faiiguinary executions. 
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Iwpptnefs; and Ibothgpod ienfe, d,n^ ^triotifin* 
eDJoin, to yaxy the. means, if they do not coue£* 
Rond to their deftination. 

^'".What in truth is thee?ctcnt of this ij^depen- 
deno€^:? andhojiirfar does it juftify the pride- imd 
pretenjBohs that are built upon it? It may not be 
irrelevant tb b'eftow a few lines upon ihis eQC|urry« 
bo riot cxpefl: that I fhall allow you the - c;boice 
of weapons, tba't has been, geperally made 09 
this occaiign ; this double gaitic of two ccmftitu- 
tions, one for ufe, and one for argument ^ one 
which we wield againft Great-Britaia^ w^hilfL.vl^ 
fmite with the other our o^yn prefuinifng. popular 
tion. I muft fix you to tba^ conftitiitiQn, «9hkh 
we hare been enrolled tog^her ^p pTOl€^» and 
which cofififts with our fubmiffiou tathe le^left 
tablilhtnents, to . the. Brjtilh crown and .em^re^i 
I prefume vou will willuigly circumfcFibe.yourrelf 
within thele lipits. If Ireland does, really inain<- 
tain the port and /figure of ap.indeppudept ftate,. 
nothing lefs than irreti^ediable abu^ in the con^ 
du£tof pi^blig affairs, can juftify ihefacxifice oi 
iiatiorial dignity. ; The -deed aciauU of no altettna' 
tive :— It is fugg^efted by the moft generous hcU 
ings of enlightened patriotifm, by pious feni^biK 
lity, and unoiaffed difcernment; OS^lfc. it iapro-? 
digal and profane, and to be feyerely lepiebeoded*' 
If the pride of plage, jreflefted froflji the nation 
to the individual, elevates. and. invigorates the- 
charadlerof th^ people; if they are well pro- 
te£led, comfortable, and contented ; what Swit- 
zerland was, with fpme defefiis in its political ar- 
rangements but what ijt now has ccafed to be ; 
then he is a bafe traitor who, even by bis fpecula- 
tiori, would interrupt the enviable enjoyment. * 
We Ihall cpnfider how that . feparatenefs of Icgif- 
lature^ commonly called the independence of 
Ireland^ operates externally as to rank, and inter- 
nally 
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nally as to happinefs. It will be incumbent o^ 
me to juftify the opinion I have fornjed, by iTrip- 
ing our conflitution of the falfe plumage, w which, 
for this occafion, falfe patriotifm jdrefik$it; and 
I bc^e to ihew that Iieland> in order to be praCt 
ticall^ free,, ought to be incorporated with 6reat-r 
^rkain* An Ad of Union, framed as we are 
atttboriied to exped, will prove to the peojp3ea 
- fu«at charter of civil liberty. iFo evwy otb?r 
gde I look in vain for a confolatory perfpediv'^. 
Our prefent d9;<iU^ cf coni^exioQ, is indeed, fub* 
ieri^idncy. . If we agree to coofider ourfelves 
blended with qui fellow citissens of Britain in a 
community of privileges and pretenlions^ we of 
courfe iland as equals. If we reil upon tbecar 
]>acity of a feparate^ but confederated people, 
whiiit the confederacy fubfifts, we are aeceflatily 
inferior. Under the fatnehead,, the ilate of Ire^ 
laiid will ever be fubfervient to thefl;ate# Biri* 
tain; but let theftates be united, and betwasn 
thefubjedsreiident in either, loqility cannot make 
anLbtrauliating difference. If fubf^vjent, you 
will reply, . we are fo^ by oiur own formsi That 
may be very ^Icll for the few, (for they are but 
few), who draw advantages frpm contributing to 
tlgii$ 9ccpaimodatioa ; I do not fee hfOw it can fa^ 
vourably affeflt the ptrt)lic. Upon tbefe qucftibn^ 
I muil invite you to decide. . Was IreUnd ^t^ny 
' time decorated with the conftitution that is- now 
fet lip ? At this hour do we fubftantially eojoy 
it? 

In the infancy of the prefent Eurc^ean fyf- 
tem, it was the fate of Ireland, (whether on aa 
happy or unpropitious moment, it.isnow too late^ 
atid beiide the prefent quqftion, to enqure) to be 
attached to the fortunes of the iifter iflafnd. At 
that period, there was little intercourfe even be- 
tween contiguous ftates* The great CQUtiaental 

powers 
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powers of our day, were in embrio* Spain and 
Uermany had fcarcely introduced tbemfclves to 
the acquaintance of thefe regions 5 and Italy 
would have b^en as little known, but that it 
happened to be the refidence of the Pope^ aiid 
the center of religious correfpondence. Fiance 
and Flanders were fplit into as many di(tin£l prin- . 
cipalities as there are fovereignties in modern 
Europe. iLet it not wound the pride of Ireland , 
to hear ah biftorical fa£i repeated, which, in her 
ancient condition, and in the circumftances of this 
'quarter of the globe, w as inevitable : and which, 
as an Iriihman, I ihouldpaufe to lament, if the 
moft idle of all things were not fuperfiuous and 
unavailing regret at accidents we cannot redrefs, 
and ^at the lot, however hard, that Providence 
affigned to us. A remote country, not naturally 
very potent, but rendered eminently feeble by 
internal difttafiions, was neither cultivated nor 
cbnfidered by foreign princes j we did not, of 
courfe, eftablifh a foundation for future notice; 
and when the commerce of ftates became more 
perfeft, our nationality, with refpe^tto .them, 
was merged in that of England, The common, 
Sovereign naturally reprefented his entire domi- 
nion. We do not attend to internal rules between 
Denmark and Norway, or to the provincial po- 
licy of all thofe regalities that conftitute the 
Spanilh monarchy. We do not take the trouble 
to difcriminate tne king of Bohemia from the 
king of Hungary, or either independent fove- 
reign from the Archduke of Auftria. In like 
manner, the potentates uho perceive in George - 

the Third, a complete competence to maintam 
the relations of fovereignty, witneiTed by his ca* 
pacity to preferve his royal faith, and avenge 
in others the breach of their engagements, ne- 
ter call their eyes beyond the Court of St. 

James's, 
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jfaines's, to learn by what cuftooiary inflmnfientsof 
authority, he fixes the obedience pf his fubje&s. 
Th^. public law of Europe recognizes nb fi6eh 
fta'te as independent Ireland; wbilft tb« rights add 
' ppffeiBon of our executive government; ate ittft- 
"frerably annexed to the Britifti Crown^ it cannot 
r^co^nize us other wife than as an undifcrimioat^ 
polion of that monarchy. IheftaLte Jstepr^- 
feWed by the prince ; it is fr;.;a their relation fo 
hirxi, arid not to Parliament^ tt.at individuals ds^- 
live ' refpedl and confiiierauon among. f6re%defi. 
Europe took no notice ot the ftatis.crf Guet- 
derland and Friefland, yet <hefe and the 6thtfr 
members of the Batavian coniFeciericy V^eft 
perfedlly fovereign and independent among them- 
ftlves; info'much, that in the ^ifpote in 1796, 
telative to the privileges of the. Stadholdepaflci, 
they were at war with each' other: fomsc- were 
in alliance, . ^cfd dthefi at enmity with t^e Eil 
of Proffia, iri bis invafion; W^ only • ocnifid^ti 
th6 State* General,' the executive Go^venim^t by 
^dm the Republic Wa:s rpprefentbdi Thefefflf- 
pa'r^te jurifdidfbrfs are, now brqken dow5iiftt^-a 
lin^e teprerehtatrve Government; ftili oabeyes" 
are fixed oh thq head of the ftate, we ^KfCeivc 
in this refped, nbdirpinut^n. of dr'gaity atiiddg' . 
it's mdmbers. ' , -' .  " \. '■ . •; ; 

So the Britilh Rat^ is divided into t#o iHpatStel 
jotifdV^flibhs of legiflatioh,. as it is into three xX 
jXi I ifprudehce', Thefe kre imijiicipal ebnxrentions 
iVhith rtefgard only the parties^ Thfey Were infti- 
tttted* to fuit loClil cbtiveniebce ; arid' updn a'dijF- 
ferSintfetrfe of that convenience, they may, and 
ought t6 be new modified. By the fame rtafon 
fhat thdrfc are two, there might be twenty diftin'S 
councils oP legiCiatiartv a^nd thef motives \Chich in- 
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duce us to abridge the number to two, * extended 
a little further may evince, that we fhould be 
more juftly governed by a fingle Parliament. 
The nature and effence' of the connexion would 
not change upon an Union eftablifhment, ^al< 
(hough the terms fhould be foraewhat varie4 ; arid 
^8 to rank, and dignity^ and importance, w^e 
bavenone without the circle of the monaVchyj 
wc have do claims in that lefpeft, but as againft 
Great Britain, our co-eftate, our equal and co-mern* 
ber; and I call upon any man to flicw how the 
relation of thefe nations to each other, wopld 
be altered by an Union. The degree of ftren^th 
andrefoiirce, which each part contributes to the 
common fiock is the real ground, upon which it cari 
^;xpeft to be confidered. Limited, as our inde- 
pendence i&^ td a certain fphere of adlion, will 
you ferioUfly tell me that we are more refpe^able, 
becaufe the fyftem of our Union is a (hade oif two 
more intricate ? Although as to each other. Great 
Britain land Ireland are dift1:n£i: provinces, iri the' 
cdn tern p lat ion Of mankind, they already form an 
incorporated ftate, tinder a fingle bead,' .with all 
the external appearance of art united people." Out 
common prince leads us, at hU difcretioii, td #ar 
and peacej with ari e^ntire cotijun^ion of tntereftj 
l)c Skfte anSi regulates joititly for us, and f^pports 
in our mutual behalf, all the offices of good arid bad 
neighbourhood. The united Irifhmen propofed to 
kttroduce this-ifland into thfe world, in the new cha- 
la^ef of a fubftaritive Government. I reje^and 
reprobate tbei^ defign, wilhfeelings.fucK as might 
bfeexpefted to arife in the bofom oTan Englifliman; 
if a fchieme were propounded to revive^^ under a 

, . republican 

* There weirfdrnflferl^, iti either kingd6ilh,two houfes of 
convocation. Why were thefe iflemblies difeon tinned ? 
from motives pf convenience, to check the growth of faction 
iind aroid the mifchicf of fo many dcjitcranve councils. 
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repwblican form, any denomipation of ^ .fifeps^ 
tarchy. It is too late, at tlie end of $00 years/ 
to look out for new relations and dependencies. 
Blcndfed in races, by the intercommnnity pf that 
fpaceof time; affiniilated in manners, ip cufr 
toms, and in language, it is now too ; late to dif- 
turt> the throne of Eing George with the a^ti-. 
quated dignity of King Roderic. But then^ the 
abettors of this plan hSve! fomething tp hold by, 
in their argument for indepenflen^e f wbilft, X^ 
ufe tfie words of our aft of Parliament, f^ the' 
Crc)wn of Ireland is infeparably kiiit to the Im-/'^ 
perUl Crown of England, "our mouths are,cloifed; 
tbisland can have no place or influence in thte, 
worjd, except what belcings to it as a member of 
the empife^ The confpirators were aware of thia 
difficulty^ and they attacked the la,w, the pai*Ua.' . 
n)eat; and the conftitution. They were |>iM"(uad^ 
that t^urveftry, or grand jury parlia^eni:,' is i' _ 
falfe foundation of grandeur : and, as national ^le- 
vatloh was their obje(3) or pretence^ they gpite 
confifteritlv aimed at the eftabliftunent of art. ap- 
propriate, ofte^fible governtnent, to matmalrf _ 
our cdnfequence with alien powers* They fet up* 
agairtil the entire eonftitution, thofe rights which; 
you oppofe only to fuch jparts as <Jo not fui^^ 
your purpofe. The G^iUican innovator^ rea-*'^ 
foned juftiy enough^ upotf falfe premifes : Jf. 
that pride of nationality, which the politicians of 
your fctool affert only againft Great-l^rit^in/ 
v<3re nec^ffary to national happinefs ; .if the vji- 
nity of holding a rank among ftates, was either 
a wile, a falutary,; or a juft .purfuit;., then, tbe 
means, which th^feperfoqfif pointed out, andthefe 
-only, ought to be adopted* On your principles, 
withont the dignity of being a feparale ftate, we' 
^ve all the inconvenience of being ^ feparatedi' 
people. It is mete dclufion, mere credulity to ap- 
prehend 
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|)Tdi€n<3 that this kingdom ilands more, high ia 
general eftimation, by reafpn of th<i bye-laws of 
it's connexion with a people, at the diftance of 
^o miles ; fubjec^s of the fame piince, in thefamje 
right and with the fame inteieft. 

The definition of our political eflablifhmeott 
is, a qualified foverejgnty, veiled in an affembly^ 
which may be a wife and virtuoue fenate, but caor 
not pretend to be a popular delegation. Fjpm 
the law and ufage of the empire it. derives a 
Tight to bind the fiibjeils of this latid*. This 
is the beginning and the end of. it's jurif- 
di^ion; and all the tokens and evidence^ of 
its conftitution are not imperial, but municipal. 
If iupreme, in the fenfc that vanity fuggeftf,, , 
why may we not a6l againft any power we 'think  
fit? why not freely m^ake contrafis with. any 
ftate ? w^hy iri either cafe, do W(e permit the duty 
of Britifh cdnnexion to bar cr tramo^l our prcr 
rogativ^ ?— We are bounrf by afiH\ion,'; Then fe- 
deed> it was merely to check the devious wandci"? 
ings of the heart, that thekingdomlias reeked with 
blood from the gibbet and the w hipping' poft.- I 
am warranted in afErming, that Ireland is not 
legally or pradically' competent to make any af- 
fumplion of authority which may be inconve- 
nient -tpGreat Britain. 'The vote of either, of of 
both Houfes of Parliament, would not" prot^<5l a 
roan from the penalties of high treafop, who pro- 
ceeded to Paris under that fandiion, to negociate 
with the Convention. We have no Irifh jurifdic- 
tion with which any foreigner would treat unfefs 
he propofed to foment rebellion ; no individuals 
whofe execution, for the very crime of confeder- 
ating with him , againft the Britifti Crown, he 
could refent as an irifraflion of fettled law and 
juftice. pur Third £flate is, by fuodamehtal 
provifion, which we cannot alter, placed beyond 

' G , our 
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our controul, and entirely within that of the fit 
ter nation. She is enabled to employ the dir^fit 
infifuence q( his negative, and his indiie£t. influ- 
ence^, as difpenfer of the public patroixage, and 
(equal in importance to ^ithcr prerogative) his 
Etuation as teprefeotative of the coounUDfty, 14 
order to reftri<a our independence within tte Ij- 
inits ftie prbfcribes to it. How does this fettef^d 
funftioqaty relcmble the reprefehtative of a fove*» 
i-eign people ? Whilfl; if fits upon incapacities and 
confifcatioris, how can Parliament pretend to juf- 
tify its right?, by ^ popular^ , or national title? 
What, befide a deferehce for legal and prcicriptiy*. 
cftablilhments, can reader .jialipFble fuch re-'. 
jprefentativefi^ions as Harriftpvim or Clogherf 
Numberlefs queftions of tjiis kind might be prppo* 
fed without the poffibility of obtaining x fatisfao- 
tqry reply, from thofe' who pretend to trace the 
prerogative of parliament to ^ higher origin thaiflk 
inunicipal regulation : — you cannot carry the claioi' 
brie (iep farther back, without' fctiing up. Kipg* 
James's parliaijient, vi^hich was declared to be a. 
treafonable meeting ; and the Affembly of Confe? 
derates at Kilkenny, who forfeited their eftatcs, 
for ading, in virtue of, an unequivocal delegation 
of the people. Our own deeds, oyer slnd o>ep 
again, bar our claim to impexial fplendor. We 
never looked upon.the fceptre, but to declare oir 
incompetence to witl^ it : * — We refigned the 
^■' '■ • ' .  ' ^F 

* Thofe writers, who have treated of the connexion be- 
tween Great-Britain and Ireland, with temper and good 
lenfe, and not in the wild rant of declamatory fpeculation, 
adcpir that the great queftions' of 'peace aiid war, rcligron, 
commerce aridacv^nue, ought 10 be finally fettled to the fe- 
tisfa<ftion of Great-Britain, (See pamphlet by Richard Jcbb 
Etq. pages 44 and 25.) Now, it appears to me, f hat if a 
feparate Parliament be good for any thiiig, it Ihould exift foV 
the {wirpofie of giving confequence to Ireland in thefe vci^y 

^ — deliberations. 
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fofty.jirctcnfidn, when we fiirretidcrcd to King 
jHfehry IL— We ircfigned jit more fully and formally 
iii the'rtign'6i Henry VIII. when we ena^cd that 
1&rliof<5evet reigned in England^ 'and under what^ 
^Vcrciilour, Ihonld of courfe, be the fovere^n 
of Ireland. Thus admitting, that the line of 
fucceffion tnighl |)offibly be interrupted by a title 
dilRsHng frbm that of ifiredl ^^fcent ; and in the 
ht&e KMicHHent^ renouncing ^^ny right of optiojn, 
crtquiiy ^' difcrim'inatioh. The arrangement 
of 1782, merely went to removte a concurrent 
torift[*ajoft of thd Britifli and Iiifh Parliament*! 
Jtmadenostkmition in the rights of the Britifli 
jGixymiV to the ol^edlence of the Irifh people* A 
ihroftg^ itteftriation of this laW of Henry VIII, ^nd 
in^%M^&'c6n(6Tmiif to 110 do^rine, was the cafe 
df Ir^and Hinder Jame^ If. That Princie fiicceed- 
pA' M a long line of artceftors ; he had, of courfe, 
pwty daim th^ cmld Be derived from the moft 
cteV^^ of du'r prejudices. Although his adminif* 
tration* might" have difgnfted the people pf Engr 
laiidy thilrilh pould not bie difpleafed with his 
iMa^res, ft^ the means did not affed them, and 
the end- totncided with their fentiments- Far 
from abdicating the Crown of Ireland, he came 
itfto the rc^lm and cha'Ucnged the ptoteftion of hi^ 
fub^%« ' The* entire authority of the ftate was 
pofie{fed"by his officers. A parliament, by elec- 
tioii at leaft as free, by national concurrence at 
Jeaft M popular, as any that ever fat in Ireland, 
;  . / very 

fidlberations. Wber^ tb^fe points Art waved, matters of 
internal regulation alone remaii)^ and here iris that tbelridi 
Parltamej^t is moll liable to error, on account of the partial 
f>ias under which it a<^s ; fp that Mr. Jtbb propofes to 
furrendcr thofe prerogatives of ParHament, which might 
poSibly he ufeful, and which certainly give an air of dig- 
nity. And he would preferve fundions, the exercife of 
which has been lead beneficial, mod reprelieqfible and mod 
obnoxious. 
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very warmly efpoufed his' ca^, and 'i^j peQ|xlq 
almoft unanimous, took Up arro&'todcf6ftd;it.. , On 
the Qther hand was King William, invttc;^ to go- 
vern by aprivate deputation of Eagliih noblemen ; 
confirmed on the throne not even by au Eag\ifli 
parliament, but by a convention of eftatefi, and 
the doubtful acqut^fcence of the people* fie 
claimed the crown, under ain appoiptmeiit on which 
Ireland was not confulted ; to which^*fair. ftom 
concurring, (he gave every teftimony: of ^ijP^if- 
faftion; yet the Irifti, preftrming to rej5ft Iqyglty 
thus acquired, and exercifed in defpit^ 9n4 cpn- 
temptof their opinion, their refiflancc wftSr.tj:^ated 
as rebellion, and putiilhed *by a very* je^tj^ve 
confifcatiori. In the , g\oty of- that emf^r^ of 
which Ireland conftitutes a icnoft effenttal m^eoiber, 
there are many things to infpire a; generoua|M^de, 
kn elevated confcipufnefs of dignity j but when 
ypu detach the pride of feparated IrelaiM . from 
the aggregate fund of honour in whiiah tti^. retire 
ft ate participStes, I am obliged to aflc, "^h^rf^ can 
an Irifhman caft hi^ eyes tofeek for: thfi evi- 
jdence of his national dignity ? . We chQfe>,i^ mo* 
parch, he wa$ expelled ; v^e chofe s^ leljig^^n, it 
was proft rated ; • and adherence to .the oiii^ . or to 
the other, was animaverted oa by heavjj , pen^ties. 
With 'what prodigality was ttie ancient b^/opd of 
Ireland flied ? With what vindi<ftivje pro/vifipli was 
the proprietary; bddy diflipatcdf : ^Wa^s-.it* that 
they betrayed the digtiity of Ireland ? jfajfor 
they were the Ireland of their- day^ .Birt becaufe, 
prepoffelfed with this very diftin^ncfs, they endea- 
voured to affume the port of an integral people, 
affociated, but not blended, whofe will, ex- 
preffed feparately frbm that of England, w.as en- 
titled to ibme deference; and in purfuance. of 
this opinion, they thwarted the favourite mea- 
fures of the empire : And had thofe who capitu- 
lated 
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lated with the Crown of England ' fewer and 
inferior rights, than perfons who came in under 
that pawer, and were plapted and niirfed by it 
into <!>fJoleficc ? Or do gedtleraen claim by a Tar- 
tar trSmfmigration, to inherit the pretenfions of 
the riien whom they deftroyed?. It is not decent,^ 
to propound tenets as. legitimajhe' now, which 
were deemed unlawful when held by the Abori 
ginesof the land; . The anceftots ,orthc forfeit- 
ing^ iri(h might indeed be prefumed to have 
in'ade ' terms; for tbeirx fettlemcnt w,as antc- 
i^edent to the royal title: upon popular noi 
tiOrt^, what bcfide cpmpa<ft with them .could, 
give a colour to that title? Admitthe.Irifti.to be 
a fepatate people in right of vv;hat are called firft 
principles^ to. whicb you oppofers of the Union, 
have become fo fond oJF reforting, .and upon which, 
you imagine the prerogj^tiv^ of.diflin£t legifla- 
tion'ftsinds/as op a rock, ,€t.ernal and .inviolate;^ 
you will then perceive to wjiiatabfurdities we are 
betrayed, when we. travel l?eyon4; j)ofitive ihfiitu-. 
tions. If Britain be an alien power, if thd I^ingV 
fubjefts of tlie fi%^t. iflyia^-be^ foreigners, there is 
not a tenable eftabliftiment in : the. country. All 
the proceedings J ]b4^e reci;ed,j. tjje fppliation of 
property xnduded. were tyrannical and unjuft,' 
and ought to be .refcin4^4^ J&Ht,^e^are not a 
fepafate^ people, but a, part of tfie Bdlifh aggie- 
gate; fueh ^re we in jtbceyics of the.worl^ and 
•fiicb are we renderediby thefe fundamental laws,' 
^hich far ftoto difturbipg, youpropofetocherifti;' 
and theadherdats 4>f thc.pwfcri%d^ft9bli(hments 
in Church and State> vif^r^ a.punorjty^ of the em- 
pire. The pj? efent form$ pf Irel^n d can not b*6 de- 
fended upon any other conftrucifon. The confti- 
tiitibn of your ftate, even th6 titles of your lands, 
are documents of this fact, that Ireland is actually 
but a branch of the undivided Empire, Whilft I 
writer, a; law is on its way through Parliament, to 

fupply ^. 
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fiipply, what is fuppofed (able lawyers fay ferrq-^ 
neoufty^ and the £pTrit of the iaftitutidn fiipp<Kt»^ 
tbeir aflertion) to be ati;OiQitt€djCafe hxi^hecata*' 
loguie of conceiSions. By tfeis bill, in erfe the 
ftation of regent of fhefe tesiims &ould. at-^aay 
time, become neceffajy, tbe iKj^miaaffeiii is ^c\u^ 
fively conferred upon the Britifii PajHament:^ 
Obler\re, that to confirm a Regent is a parilkmant- 
ary functito, and tbe Irifh Hoafe of CommonSi 
who Fcfufe to be mixed with tbe reprefiebta? 
tives:of Britain; mufl; here admit their body to 
fee art imp toper depofttary of thisprerogatiye. -I 
do not notice m^ difappKobation any act. thar^ 
binds, or affects to bind the fitter nations to each' 
©tber. But I ground upon this avowai, an argu- 
ment fegainft thfe propriety of pi^eferring: a fepa^ 
ratev to an United Legiflattire^ when It miift bd 
admitted, that thti fonper ean^ ctely by its'lacrifi* 
Ces, reconcile its exigence withthktbftheEinpic5c» 
I ground aif ^rgiitnent upon it of the abfurdityof 
tfcerifhing that tribdnal> as a piece of 4iational 
importaTice, which g^ntlem^ft acknowief%e,' -unfilf 
to texercife ^he Mgti ptemgative* for ivhich it dc^ 
nisrnds qur rd^rerice* I fee^ no p^iamoufct or 
pf-ie-eminent tokeiS 'of Coflffideratiatf, fefervedrtb 
It^cland except ihe dmi de ftkence^ which is, iu 
truth, ^poffeffed in ample plesarty. And as I 
cannot difdovfer, that olir national dignity is ad- 
Vanired, ^fey being governed by the pofieffor of 
the En^Kfh Grown, and ar feparatc legiitatttre;' 
liehher can I admit, that we ftiould be debafed, 
by t fee rtife 6f the fame prince, and' a general dc-^ 
fegation from fevery quarter of the empire,; : I 
have ehdetiv'Otl^ed to argue ifeis qpeilid?^/ .withr 
' "^ - "  '■*  • - .'■■ •* k'viesv' 

* The right of infii*^iug capitai pinjiflirrient. reilificd of 
ipnfebct ilanfling on tUe manor, c^lkd^'* le droit /de poi-' 
.tencc", was a.p high fource of pride tpfbe ha roR« on the 

^ontinenr *  . .. 
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a vievjT to (bcw that the incorpora'tion, now pf (t-* 
pofed, IS no material deviation from the fettled 
pradtce, under which our anceftors have lived 
for genelrations j and that it involves lio mattec 
of deliberation, estcept th^t care of the publiq 
ixreal, by which ^very legiflative a^ 15 > or ought 
to be ffire^ed* Prudience ffiauld decide whether 
the affairs of the empire are like to be better con.«» 
dufled on the fyffem of a Cngle, or of a double legit 
tur<?? In tire fliape of i point of honor the reV 
fleiSlion is idly and mtemperat;^?!^ urged, however 
h iuay;deferve to be maturely weighed,^ aa a confir* 
deratbri of expediency. ; . . ./' 

Thei« ^re men who will call this ftatementi 
(may I Venture to pronounce it fairly fupp9rtf54 
by faift and atgtiment ?) a diminutioijL of my coun- 
tryfs hooof. .. It is eafy to perceive for what pur^ 
pofe they eiijlft thefe lofty .gretenfions in their fer^ 

rim* Xettbite' be iwcwWi a^ only 

ttaoc the'chofmiu the puni(hm*ept df a d^lude4 
xnukitude, who ar« attfadled by the natn[e,andi wh^o 
cannot fo Tcadily caft away the;if prediledion^ 
/High-founding appellations coft little j they may 
:bc{ bellowed w^h indifcriminate facility on any 
caufeor party* .. Tbare are thpfe a;mong the op- 
pofers.oC the Union, who would, Cry up the? go- 
irerament of Turky, if they h^pptned to be 
rbalhaws,' andffeid the golden dreams of republican 
felicity realized in Venice*, if fate bad placed them- 
among its ariftodtatcy- If it be |rue that neither 
dignity, nor convenience are attached to our po-^ 
litical condition, whatraotiv^e can there be to fup- 
prefsa faflt, tp us effential to beuoderftood ? Is it 
ttee ijonor of Ireland to raife falfe conceits of a 
grandeur that does not exift, and draw the people 
bymeahsof it from the purfuit of their genuine 
welfare? Is it honourable, in order to render us 
lefs than we ought to be; to flatter us with the no- 
tion 
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tjop ot beiijgfome what. more than we are? No, 

the aj^nbitibn, the pride, the profit of incJividuab 

/are thus beld out^ as the dighity and publrc good 

of Irclaad j and will you' be the deluded' atidde- 

^ lading accomplice of that error ? Not a peafanttut 

/4Strqii)f)led to the earth, if he prefumes to reat his 

.cre^ in^he fpirif, nay in the letter of your claims 

V9 M^dependent right, and of your jealbiifies againft 

.Oreat-Biitain. 1 have laid down the conftitution 

of Ireland', not as carved out or enforced by our 

potent fifter; but as it ftands, the creature of our 

^Qwn egiflature, deliberately adopted by the high- 

/nimded Parliament of 1782, in the full career of 

viftorious triumph. I defcribe our political cf- 

'tabliflVment, not as any gentleman pleafestp deco- 

*ra.tejt to his own Imagination^buf asit praftically 

*and fubftantially exifts; as it has been interpret- 

'y^^ throughout that copiousi.* catalogue of coii- 

.fifcations which cortipbfes the hiftory of this b-i-- 

therto unhappy ifland ; ""as it formed the 'ffandatd 

^^of "guilt ^nd ipnocenCe Before KihjgJ' Ch"afle$'s 

Court .of Ciaims, and* thd prefent conimiffioners- 

', for fii0eriiig loyalifis. You may repair to Vine- 

gar-hil(^ and uVtef fighs for a purer independence ; 

but clearly the preteftt conftitution of Ireland cah- 

^ not be fupported^'on the foot of pride; for the 

I-rlnce vvho repiefents the ftate, is the point to 

\\hlchpiide fhoiilcl Be dircfted; ahd in that refpeft 

tlie union v/itli England has b^en domptete for 

. feme centuries. 1 He confiitutton you defend, is^ 

tTtat which neceflitatesdependerice. Sicily, Spain, 

/\(:haia v/ere provinces tb Rome. They were ad- 

. liiihidered by a Procorvfiil fent from the tenter of 

liie empire, whofe proceedings were guided by in* 

Ttruct'u n^ from the metropolis. 1 he inhabitants 

' tfi Italy Itood in a veiy different tclation fb' the 

l;.^public. They enjoyed common fianchifes with 

llic adlual lejidents of Rome, forming., like ibem 

a co&« 
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a conftituent |^^rt,of the. fupreroc authority. The 
former was wc fubordinate ft ate; the latter the 
participating peopteV . The firft, is the conditiba 
in wHich* IrelJUia is adually placed ; the fecond, 
that to which aa Union would advance heti* 

Although .the policy of a diftinft parliament 
x:Qnfers no external confequence on Ireland,' the 
inftitution mufl: be piit to another tcft, arid there 
perhaps, its merits will be conrpicuous* ' Imean 
to turn to our domeftic fituation. The mediocrity 
of rank will lit lightly on the friend to Ireland, 
if, in the abfence of often tatious fplendour, he 
fees peace, content, and comfort — ^the; cotifbla- 
tio^s of jObfcurity. We muft then' look for 
"the kind eflfeas of parliamentary vigilance in a 
profperous ftate of fociety, in prbvifiohs for the 
people's h^ppinefs; we fliall. find it illuftra,tcld la 
the liberal confidence that a free people repofes in 
the delegates of. thoir choice, and their chearfni 
, fobmiffion to an aiithpriiy they approve of. Affec- 
tionate folicitude for (heir cofiftituenU; wilV dif- 
tiaguifli the reprefentative body, ,and /frank ac- 
quiefcence be the chara6(eriftic of the.fubject. 
Govcrnnie/its which are not powerful^ ' have 
ufualiy their recomp^nce i;i being paternal.^— 
Really, if the ftate of Ireland" prefents this pic- 
ture, it were facrilege to deface it. What is 
the fact ? It is on this fldq our wdunds are green : 
. It is here the poignatd l^asbeen driven home, and 
every expectation moll miferably falfified. Such 

^ Suppofc, which is not the farf, thic Ireland was become 
a province by an Union 5 the Carirofics ari in this fenfe, at pr«- 
fent provineiaU to the imperial Protefla^nls; the Proteftants are 
|iroviucUls to the more imperial bof jugli-hoiders. Nu\y iftbe fu- 
periority of each part over the other be removed, the good of the 
multitude, lipon whom <his advantage would be conferred, more 
than compenfates to the nation for the diminution, if anv, of its 

Scilicet ut T6fno contingat Rfgia cenjuxi 
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is the Itatc of (bcfcty in Ireland, fuch the eternal 
Aroggle between lich and p^or, not unlike thd 
wars w^ged between the Indiain fribes, and the 
back fettlcments of North America that iiih,t 
meafure of our pride were full, and that we were 
^nainently dlftinguiflied among nations, it would 
be wildom and compaflion to renounce our tro- 
phies, and feek in an humbler rank, a milder and 
more pradicable rule of .polity. Perhaps ypii 
will tell nie that we have Britiih law5 and inftitii- 
^ons. We certainly have ; and ihe refultof thefc 
parallel eftablilhments, with regard to lecuTity, "to 
the confideration of the individual, and to civii ac* 
comraodatioxi in general, is, in the one country, 
the tei'y coniraft of the other : It here is difcontent, 
and there fatisfaSibn. How will you reconcile 
ihefe fa6is? My folution of the difBcidty is, that a 
chain of circumftances which I (hall pydently enu* 
hiferate, rendered the eftabliftiment abortive as to 
Ireland; that the fyftefm was laid upon a bafis not 
calculated to uphold the fuperftrUtftiire.' 1 feel 
that I do not addr^fs' thefe reflexions to a mani 
who would think panegyrics on Parliatnent cheap- 
ly HJade -at the expence of the people's charader. 
Such patriot? are however to be found; 2fnd they 
will attribute the failure of civil fociety in- this 
laud, to that common place inveftive, theper*ver(e 
temper, and evil difpofitioii of the Iriftl. '* Genera J^ 
accufations," faid upon fome bccafion our Uluftri- 
0U8 countryman, (that luminary. of Europe, whom 
Heaven, has withdrawn to the repofe of his exalted 
'virtue)'* although they involve many, are only 
conclufiveteftimony agairift one.** Idtfcard ev^ry. 
affertion founded on the prefumption of gcaertil 
chara6lcr,exifting independent of <?ollat^rdl*atifrf» 
not produced, nor fubjedi to be changed by thena. 
Man 18 every where moulded by the fituation ifi 
which he is placed, and from the tbriitieft hu& 

bandman. 
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l^andmani to the mofl. prodigal waoderet on eaxth^ 
he IS uniformly the creature of the circuroftances 
that a£t lipon him. We have been placed under 
bad laws, and the e^ed is matter of aft oniCti (neat. 
Remove this Iriftima0j whom they accufe of indo* 
Jence to a new fcene, and to the itifluence 6f kind 
encouragements, and mark the a6ive enterpriie by 
which he is dininguiOied. Inebriety at>d idlenefs 
in Our common people ate not the caufe, but the 
eCeds of our public difibrders ; upon thefe the ihort 
fighte4 patriot may difcharge his fpleen with un^L^. 
vailing indignation) wbilft the root of the mifcbie^ 
the fyftem remaius unmolefted. Qentlemen mufE 
recoiled, th^t the humble man has his value : In 
ibcial life a funftion of high, of very high import- 
apce is aiCgned to him. Some means maft be df^ 
yjfec} to allay the fever of vigilance, fufpicion and 
jealoufy^and to corred the habit of bufy intertned- 
dliag which difturb him. Perhaps you will doubt 
the reality of this officious . bairraffing ? You are 
not conv,erfant vith the parts of the country it 
infefts. It is not to be itiet in the metropolis^ 
nor generally in the cultivated feats of ,the linen 
maiiufadure. You do not witnefs the .evil, nor 
hear the complaint of thofe who feel it. If you 
feek for information, you are likely to confuit the 
m^n, who exempt from the laih himfelf, and not 
€;roplpying U> is inadvertent to the conduct of 
Others. The law gave to a part of the people ma* 
gifterial powers over another^ The hw has yielded 
to a better fenfe of public good. But, though the 
letter oiF the law does npt give them the ufual 
counteaahee, fome maat are found, enough for 
the purpofes of irritation, tenacious of thefe magif* 
tertal habits ; and fuch men will He found, uniil a 
radical change of niaxims ihall render their poiii^ 
tion untenable* Do not fuppofe I mean to level 
ihis cenfure againft any religious defcription. 

Thofe 
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Thofe who err in the exercife of power, muft of 
cburfe belong tp that divifion, :to which pqwcr is 
confined, but furely the men of wbooa Ifpeak are 
a ttrinority, a narrow and a defpicable minpnty.-r- 
Hoiv have I rambkd in this defeription! Let the 
man in bumble life be protected , and treated with 
regard, and he will be frugal. If he is to be re; 
ligious, communicate to himfome better ii»pref- 
fions, than thofe he has received. If. you cannot 
fucceed ip this attempt, or will not try the expe- 
riment, do not weaken his attach ajeats, treatwith 
refp^ the things and perfon§ he is ufed tq reye- 
*ren<^e.* *' May I live, faid the Great Henry, 
tbfefe every peafant in my dominions, eat his fowl 

' in 

* l/nlefs it is wified to pluRgc this country into irreaeemable' 
barbarrfm^ the body of Clergy, from whom. a great pare qf-, the 
^ prople cboofe to receive religious coirfblanon," Q^gbt in Coramonf 
ptujkncie to meet a very coniiderable.degf.eeof^^atiewfpn aoijl.en-, 
trbiirbgemftnt. lafVcad of this, the Catholic Pf iett, , i^^j in/^ibme 
r pface^, treated Hy our rural magiftrares a^ a fort qf wizafi^l^.whaf 
' is td'h^ a'fffwtrnble for tht demcahinir o^. the ParifliV ,_, Focl^his ex- 
HTt)p\e at)d dodtHfitf s : be oiight 10 be (lyidtly. rcfpanlribH i but *^ 
this be exOerided far>' no maa will e»tec .into th^..©iniftry who 
tn atiy rfcfpe^ is firfoj itV It 19 inevitable to have ajC^'iholic 
Cfet^y In tfife kifigdom;^ a very important care t^en ibould be; 
to" have that Clei-gy of i«be fccft polTible deCcriptioto' 5/ forcipedl- 
M^y as a body^ ^nd. in^lividiually/ that they .(haj];. jQqp,^ v^Iutf 
ittpon both public aitd pri\tte /repUtaiion,. aii4 dread jtbcdhi^nu- 
iion" of either. Well-ini^roi^ted men^ftoiild fe provi^deq, and 
irtcWccd to undertake this fun^fon, a^ fuc^ only ^^e fit 't0,<:6n- 
dud the people^ and moaid ckeir dmra^^ef» It w$s at all tim^^ 
a matter of precafious poiicy, to fe»d an order of m<n, fo im- 
portant to this kingdonv zt the Romifla.JP'ri^ilhoody, to (eekedu* 
catiori in a foreign tfbuntry^ at the hazard of being alienated from 
cheirowrt. • This incenve^ience- is however at an enjf, as the 
eftifbliftii».*rTfsfdfi£hat piirpofe: harreiperi^fa«d,^ln tb^pr^feai trou- 
Jrfcs on the Gofltiricnt. Still a clergy. \^ to be fupplted to the 
wants of the people, and candidates will not be backward for that 
fundffon^ Ybtx mnfthkve this Clcrg'y of one kiwi or the other 
ctiUivated or illitetate ; the powcfful men of the. country are to 
decide ) they may incline the briance. cither way* L^t tbent 
b^ affured, that if they fofFer this otdcr to be dcbaJfedar; tbe people 

^' ' . ai 
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in comfort."* Let them come to the figbt ! is the 
war-hoop of Ireland* 

More penalties have been ordained in thi$ king- 
dom fince the commencement of th^ 1 8th century, 
than in ajly other country during any. fpaf;e,9f. 
time whatever. And the refult, as migkt^.moil 
naturally be expeded, was to leave the people, in ^ 
their primitive condition, a^ to manners, as to, 
comfort, and coidiality with the government., » The 
end of legiflation elfewhere^ is^ to. protefit, man, 
againft' man ; but here it was an entrenchni^;it "^ 
thrown up, in order to fortify one peoph againft 
snother.J I do not propofe cither to juftify.or 

impeach 

wi!l fink with them. A rational laity will not fubfift urwler an 
Abiflimtn Priefthood. If they will hot accept of the chriliianity 
of the' polii)ed Cfttholic world,, they may ibftre thofe abjeft i'u- 
perftitions that ejtift under the name of Chfiftiwjitj^y. jn /pme 
parts of the Turkifli dominion3 near the Archipelago, Thp go- 
verntti^m has, by the cftabliftment of the Coilcge at Mayt?Qoth, 
ihewn a moft hudabl^ difpofition. But one is a(loniflie€(^o i^"d 
that the tnftftution meets very afllduous oppoOttoo -from a party, . 
who in general difplay ibtJh zeal againft th^it Gjitholic fel/pw- 
citizens. Moral inftru6lion i>L to b? provided for /our millions cf 
the people; and can any- man regret that the ftate tajces up the 
tfatife, and contribute? to it mod boanttfully ^ la the inflruttion 
of *rn»!Iion3 to he compared tO' the aiCccrtiniod?t iiw ota fiogle pa- 
ri(b ? Having faid fo much on .this £ubje^^ I- ^all ack( t^^t the 
project of makihgprbvrfion for t^ Catholic Clergy is not fo eaty 
of et^cneion afl at firft view it appeal^ to be. ^ Son ething ^( that 
TiafarQ*fiiighf be practicable, and in many refpc^Rureful. 
* Seie ^n Sully's Memoirs tbi« ihtcrefting anecdote, 
i A|i -anibnytn'bus writer^ whoxn. I have before me, cx- 
prefles with fo much jnfiicc and good ies^fQ theXcotir^ebts I 
wiih to convey, that I fhail iranicribe his \»rords. Speaking of 
the religious liberty granted by the Emprcfs M^ria Tiicrefa, 
he fays. " It has been obfcrved even in its fiift operation, to 
have [produced, particularly in. Hungary, tbehappieti effcdi. 
The molt mortal snimofities fubfifted between tb<? Roman 
Catholics and Proteflants in that country, occafiontjd by the 
power which the laws afforded to the worlt meu^br^s of one 
communion (wA^ are thofe that art altxiays bufy in fuck matters) 
to grieve and harrafs even the beft of the other. The taking 
way oi ih'xs unnatural and ill'bejlowed power has ft r or gly ope- 
rated 
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impeach the ftate expediency of thefe prdc^edin^re 
lu a general fyftcm of feyerity, poflibly no jgartif 
cular meafure might have been niifphced; oha 
harfti exertion of authority crestted the ngeeffitjf 
oiF anothei;. Thev Were the laws of war ; they' 
were the lines and ou tpofts of a garnfon. - B^ it 
that thofe rigid court's wcr? ricCeffary tq pfotcQf 
the recently acquired property, yon will not there- 
fore require of me to receive theifif, as ii peace' 
eftabliihmcnt of morality. It is enough for ni^ 
s^rgument, th^t in the a^endy of thejlrith legithi-; 
ture, a competent caufe is to be affighed for the 
ill-condition of its fubjefts. The Britifh branches' 
pf our ftate occafionally interfered to correS the 
jTpirit of angry iegiflation, but never to excite it. 
Thefe Popery laws never found an advocate out. 
of Ireland; they were discredited ill ap^pkfah tcr 
Weftminften Lord Camden and Lord' Mansfield- 
were the firft who cried Ihame upon the fjrffem* 
Lenity came froni abroad, whilft barftinefe was the 
immediate and natural propenfity* of oar own p^ 
vernoient; no unfavourable omen for thiS ifhedit 
tatcd change; no light inducement to prefer "the; 
ufual cpmpofition of the Britifli Legiflature^ tcr 
the native rule, recommended by rotumel bf co* 
ercive laws^ and a century of inaufpieious intet*'' 

ference. 

Atttf 

TZttd to fubdue all aniihofity and difTenfion, and it probabljr 
inay not be long, w|ten both they ahd the caufc$ from whicQ 
they originated wiilDc equally forgotten." 

* Mr. Jebb who treated this'fubjerf at its out^ti wich a de- 
gree of good fenfc, to >vhich little has been added, fpeak's-.of 
theCatholie queflion as ^ matter requiring the appropriate int^er* 
ference of the Iriih Parliarpent. I beg leave to call tbat gentl<* 
n>an*8 attention to the fa£ls 1 here ftace ; from what appeat*ed to 
the public, it muft feem that the relief of ih« Catholics wt$ 
effectaally debated in the Britilb Cabinet. > ' 
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After the revolution war, the fpirits of the Iriflt 
were completely broken: It is impoffible t6 fup* 
pofe^ that with the aid d a conciliatory adttiiniffr^r 
tion, tbfsy might not have been rendered nfefiil and 
obedientfubjea^ tO' the new fucceffion* The High- 
land cla^ft- engaged rather more zealoufly in the 
icaufe of the hoaic of Stuart. They felt the wt&th 
of the goverjaraent v^rhich they had exafperated; 
but precaution ^nd pumlhment were temporary, 
and a calm wa$ permitted tofucceed. That bul- 
wark of the empire, which Scotland is, Ireland 
would have become, had fhe been bleffcd j)y a 
iimilar policy ; and rcfourcekfe as we are, jvould 
Scotlan4 have remained^ had the grantees of for- 
feited ellates been negligentry permitted to eftab- 
liih thcijafelves ill the governiifi^lM:, ai once inde- 
pendent of the crown and of the people, and with 
tbeir power to trantait their jesiloufies to pofterity.* 
The proprietyqfthefe forfeitures is no queftionfor 
mpdera inveftigation. They conie to us fahftioned 
j)y the laws of property, and facred let thert re- 
main for ever. But i n^ay be permitted to lament 
jhe confequei^ces of the cvenft. I may be permitted 
to arraign the inexpedient poliey that accompa- 
nied it. When England changed the property of 
this iand^ ihe ought to have- taken meafur^s to 
preycnt tW clafliing of the old aricl hewpreten- 
fions. Againft the old indeed, (he effcftually pro* 
vided9/|)ut took no precaution againft the proba* 
"  ' " '\ ' ' ble 

 It i$ firan^e that when gentlemen impeached the cfS- 
cacy of the Union, on the evidence of the Sdotch rebellions, 
they did not perceive the inference to be dire»Sily agaiiijGb 
their opinjoQ. Th-e Union- government coufj not be put to 
a betted teft t.han this. It has withdrawn the^S^otch from 
an aneient prepodeilion, which three times prompted them 
to t,ake up arms, and under which they were on many occa- 
fions ready to a(fi, if cl«*cumf!ances permitted. Sec Lockart V 
Memoirs, - . 
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ble errors of the new. She gave us a govern* 
ment of hereditary alar mifts, whofe minds, fatigued 
with the eternal apprehenfion of reaffurtiptionj 
would never fettle, and would never permit a fettle* . 
ment to form about them. Your notions of polilical 
propriety will probably be fliocked at my affertion, 
that fimple monarchy, without reprefentation, had 
been preferable to the reprefentation of a party. 
So at the prefentday, a reprefentation, which does 
not tell for all defcriptions of the people, is bettet 
altered than adhered to, for it can never produce an 
impartial and uniform adminiftration. 

It was religion fay fome ; it was democracy 
ay others, the prevalent perverfion of the hour, 
and tranfitory as its caufe, which alienated the 
people from their duties.* Give me leave to at* 
fert that it was neither the one nor the other. A 
principle was planted in our cpnftitution, whenit 
received the fe^ds of life, and unfolded itfelf at 
maturity. It was foftcred . by the manifold dit 
comagements under which the common ' Irifh la- 
bour, by the intercpurfe between fquire ^nd pea- 
fant, and by every, thing that throws into the 
hands of the former an exorbitant authority;* it 
was the refult of that f^ntimqnt, fo frequently 
difavowed; yet fo afliduoufly encouraged, that 
the mafs of the people are tpbe fufpefted. Re-' 
ligion, it is true, was the catch-word of difcoun^ 
tcn^ncej the vidlorics of the French Republic 

fuggefied 

* A queilfon is very often put, why may not the Irifli Parlia- 
ment inveftif;3te and rcdfels the grievances of the ceatitry ? 
why could not the French nobility, ^(Vrembled In their chambers 
of notables, rcdrcfs the inconvenience of the people ? Becaufe, 
j )ined to all the other difiiculties of drawing them to the difcuf- 
* fion, oneof ihe mod inconvenient things \x\ the ftjte was tlicir 
own conftitiition. An Incorporating Union is the only change 
thttt can b^made in Ireland, confiltent with t'le (ccuriry of the 
properticrf, and the rational encouragement of the non-propertied 
clalfcs. 
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luggefted a ti^e for infurredion^^nd the iatrigue^' 
bf tliat governipent opeaeci a prpb'ability of luc- 
cour. But the agenU of France bad nothing to 
create; tKey found a vigorous fpirit of infubor- 
dination. They found confidence circumfcribed 
within narrow limits ; the pale of property Ibme.- 
what wid,er; but then, an immehfe guTph be- 
tween the rich man and Lazarus, beyond thp 
confines of which, no attachment to the ftate was 
tnown 5 no feeling but thbfe of outlavC* on 
a doubtful frontier. Let me induce you to afccr- 
tain the faQ:, by paffihg with me in a flight fui- 
Vey of our modern hifltory, 
, From the clofe of the Revolution war, by the 
lurrender of Limerick, to the acceffion of George 
the Third, this country enjoyed, for near fcventy, 
years, a ceflation of hoftilities ; ho fterility ; no 
ravages of famine, peftilence or enemy; noafligii- 
able caufe of backwardqefs, but what arofe 
froni political circumftances. It is ufual to *im- 
pite a greait deal to the commej:cial reftridions j 
but how tnaiiy diftrifts are there, equal in fize 
to Ireland, in which no interchange of commo- 
dities is known beyond the rude produce of the 
earth ? And yet the bobrs or peafantsare at peace 
"With themfelves,. ahd .with their . fupcriors, and 
Jive^iri thb coarfe ionifort of ruftic Competence, 
and limple civilization. Here feventy years of 
calm', oril^ ^irepared the way for thirty-five 
years of . infurreflt ion. There was in Munftcr 
an annual rifing of White- Boys, from 1 763, to 
1776 ; whiift the propertied claffes were arrayed 
in arms, dtiriag the war of America, this other 
aiforder Ceafed J in 1785, it again broke out by 
the liame of Right-Boys. From about 1786j to 
ft recent date, under the very nofe of Govern- 
iiQnt, an open war was waged in Ihe countv 

D of 
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of Armagh* betweien Proteftants and Cattolic*^ 
until the latter were completely rooted out, and 
fent through the land to diJQTeminate difa&^iod 
agairtftthe government, which bajd pernpiitedthcfe 
pxc^ifes. In 1792 and » 793 there was^a rifing 
in Lduth, Meath, Limerrek, RofconamonyLeittim^ 
Welfmeathr befides Hearts of Oak, and Hearts 
"*r Stefel, Pe^p «pf Pay Boys, and Defenders^ 
iJnUed-nien and Orange-nien* Were the exam* 
J)le,^or the Contagion, or the iptrigue^ of Fraqcc^ 
^cceffary tothefe ihifGhiefs, thirty years before 
the revolution of France was thought of? Our 
Parliament has undoubtedly never been niggard 
of remedial penalties : jubeo eum, (like MoliereV 
Do«Slor) faignereri, ^t<jue refaigncfert,. Bi>t na 
pi^ev^ntattve was . enquired after.r The difeafe re- 
curred with unabated vehemence, Snd wilt never 
ceafe to recur, until the tenure of power be. ge-. 
nera:l!y changed, and the objedionible pccupanl* 
of fuoordinate authority cither varied, orcone<9» 
ed 'y and until the government be rendered ftrong. 
in behalf of the neglected peafant, againft thofe 
who immediately interfere with biPi. 1 feel 
that details are invidious; let. us avoid them 
by ftudying the cafe of our country in the analo- 
gies of other nations. Why baive Gjreecc anjti 
Italy degenerated ?^ Why docs . the Mamejuk^ 

, govefn^nf 

* From what we tnow of the ConduS of the Britifh Houfe^ 
of Cocnmon?, could- it hefuppbferi that Cp^n hbftriity (tiouid be 
earritd ODsfor' momhs* battles publickl}' follghc» and Dotrcef 
giverfctoipcrronR, und<T penalty ^f deaths to quitifeeirkabita'-ions^ 
in any territory, fu bjt 61 tq hs jurrfJiclion, with^^ut parliamen- 
tary mvtfligntion and reufefs ? 

f ** Let us CTien.piify this matter ty a raore recent change, 
torn pare 'the £ngH& of the pfefent day wirh thofe under Henry 
HI. Edward VI. M<*ry and Elizabeth. This people* now' & 
humane, indulgent, learned, free, and induflrrous, (uch lovcW 
of the arts and philofophy,. were then nothing more than a na* 
tion of ftaves, inhuman ard fuperfticious, without art?^ and wit!^ 
out induftrj,"— Hclvetiui'^s Treatifc tn Win* 
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^tr^fimeiit in Egypt produce the moft wretchfidi 
fiibjeifs^ fo tbe world ? From thefe you way pafi 
W slnotlicf qucftioft 6f as cafy foluiiOQ* Why 
fe the-cVidulity of the Irifhopen to receive rim- 
ptefllbarf ftfem e»rfcry iinpoflbr who promife^, to im-i 
prdv^ tfciiF drcAiiiiftalttces ? Why arfe they fo 
teadjf no e3iclatiftt^*-*^e may pro^t, but we cannot 
fuflPerfrortl' a flate of turbulence ? 

Samt^ry jutJfdi£iion has erept upon tss^^, until 
ki terigth, fh^ tibial by jury is nniverfally fufpend* 
cd. To-ijvhateitent the arbitrary difcr^tion of 
tnagiftrates is permitted, let thofe bills declare, by 
\yhich they are indemnified and re-ihdemnified. 
We fia^^ jie6pl^d the navy wiih malcontents.^ w^ 
have' Colonized T^ritb them the ouicaft fettlement 
of Neit -Holland ; we now call in the aidt of Prufr 
fian 4ifeipliis^ to thleit coi^re£tion : merely to keep 
<he v^l of the ftat^ aflear, We have been con- 
flrained to throw bVe'r board the moft ufeful and 
yahiable effefl&s. As to ihd ncceffity of thefe mea^' 
iure^i take tonceffions ihe itiolt ample, they only 
fend fd ftrengthen my argiiment. The partition 
is flender between Governments who voluntarily 
employ fofe^, aiid thofe to whofe exift^nce force 
has becdiTi^ effential. I admit, that come whence 
^ It ^wiy, the fanatidfm of revolution was to be re* 
prefjied with vigour. My argument apd my con* 
fclttfions rtin In i very diflfereni diredioh* You 
do hot wifh to govern by violeW means, but fo 
completely aj:e the ftibjefts alienated from your 
i[overnment, that thefe means are not to be difpenf- 
 fed with. Then In the name of comm6n fenfe, \i 
, thifi the eulogium of the principles upon which out 
[: flate isvconftituted?* Is it t6 ftand oh this foun- 
* D 2 dation i 



'* In^ very Judicious pampWee on thia fttbjeifti under the title 
i of '* A Friend to Ireland.** 1 have noticed an argumenr^ which 
ciay ac^mre fome Currency ttgm tlte manner in which i( is put, 
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dation? Great Britain has beei\ aflailedby the fame 
epidemic rage for innovation ; yet flic has not beei> 
conftrained to alter the landmarks of her cpnftitu^ 
tian ; a well aflbrted dfllribution of powers pre- 
ferved the popularity of her government.. Power is 
not judkioufly balanced in this kingdom^ and l>ppu- 
larity never ^as fought for ;. enquire of that com- 
prehenfive chain of difabilities that runs through 
yoifr ftatutc book, whether the flavor of the people 
\ was ever efteemed or cultivated by the men who 

1 regulated thir iflancL Ai^ it of your annals* 

... The 
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but whien examla^, will be found to m^ke againft the canje it it 
emp}oyed-to vindicate. Tbe author touches u» on a pointy, 
where Y^e ought to befenfible^ the adinfntf!rat)o<l . of juftice. 
H^ compares the condu6t of the Brit iffa 'Parliament^ on the com*' 
plaint made of (he fenlence againft Mr. Muir, Mr., Qerald, and, 
others^ coQvided'of (edition^ with the proceedings of the Irifli 
Houie in the matter of the Fiats iflued again(! Mr* Mag6e, and» 
the e](horbitant bail required of him. hich6 fbrmer cafe, the 
)udge, be fays^ was applauded, f li the latter onlj '^ not cea^ 
fured."* ' ^ 

. In (be Scoteh caufe,' the judges were vindicated, as afi^nj^in 
firi 61 conformity to the law of the land, and the Houfe of Com- 
mons fandioned their proceeding. In the Iri(h caie» lio perToff 
ventured' to uccer a fyllabt'e iii deface of the. judge,* and ne* 
verthelefs be came off with impuninity.^ The. proceed in? 
in Scotland, r&rhec refembled-. the attachment canfe againa 
Mr. Stephens Reilly, which came into Pariiambnt, and. 
was defended there on controverted authorities. There 
were other complaints made, before the- cafe of Ms^ee, againft 
uhe ad'mifiidratron of juftlce, but I do not 6nd that t^e magif- 
aratea incurred cenlure. At prefcnf we hear no murmur of dif* 
iatifa6tion or« this head, thanks to the fortunate ffete6tloa of 
judges, wh'ch is not a pafliamentary prerogative. 

idow, let me fay one word, fox the difFeFCot execution of 
the lawin bochcountries. Here, it generally requires an armed 
force to take a pofTeflion under legal authority. The 
^'cp.t DQuglas caufe, both on account of the rank of the parties^ 
aii<i the value of s the eftate,-crea(ed the mod univerfal intercft 
thiough Scotland. When the houfe of Peers made its decilion,- 
the decree of (yofTeffi^^n was carried Into effe^ by the Sheriff* uo* 
accompanied. 

It was not urvtil aft^r the Union, tliat the ufe of torture it 
Secchnd was abolilhcd by the united legiflature^ 
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The reprefentmg body has lived nezx a century ui 
•open hoftility with the Tepre(ented> andexhaufted 
againft them the whole artillery of penal legifla- 
tipn. To my mind, the iafercnce is irjrefiftible 
^gainil the forni of political e(labliihn[i.^nt, that 
^rofe under thefe difadvaDtages. 

Which right of an Irifhcitiapen will be abrjdged, 
jvhich will ceafe to flourifli, in confequence ©f an 
incorporating Union with Great Britain ?. Not the. 
trial by jury. Not the privilege of free inveftiga- 
ion. . Not the fecurity of perfon and property. 
3l.et me put it to the confcience oi any ^^n^ jiyho 
is pleaf^d to beftow a moment's notice on thefe 
remarks, will the fcheme of government they re- 
commendy interfere in the mod remote degree 
,with his comforts, with his means of induftry,^nd 
with his independence? Will it impofe, (hould thp 
meafure take e^ect, fubferviency on any individual ? 
Will he be lefs than he now is, mailer of hi» 
Jihpughts, or of his a<SUQns, of his pride, or of his 
property? Certain Gentlemen do not chpofe to 
forego their parliamentary fituations, and Qthers 
wiih to ke;iep the avenjoe open for their ambitidii. 
Of all others, it is ungracious in thofe, who never 
winced at coercive feverilies, to oppofe a meafur^ 
pffered as the bafis of conqliation, and as the 
means to prevent in future the Igment^ble nec?itt» 
ty of thefe examples. 

I am aware that fome of my opinjogs rnay hp 
liable tomifconftrudion, and in a political contio- 
yerfy one is not to expect candour in every critic. 
Perhaps I Ihall be reprefented as difppfed to pal 
liate the late rebellion^ or to impute the blame of 
it, to either the executive, or fuperintcnding 
ly-^nches qf government. Nothing can be further 
from my intention. I do not mean to blame 
either the prefent, or the late, or any particular 
j^atliament ; neither do I impute any where a de- 
ficiency 
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0cicncy of good defigns and jprivatc Viitj^cj. ^^ 
truth is, that the pcnonai titfatitfesd^ 
kre loft in the iiJretriiE?rabIe difficulty df j^oMtipil 
Jtuatron. In the aptual circutnft^hcJei of coir 
conftitution, Ireland cannot, ladttiout exertipn^ 
more than human, be eiFectually JTerv^d py her re- 
prdentatives. Our l^arliaTnent, ^e -the late 
Court of France, is the center Of a fyftem ttiat 
goads and irritates the people, and whifcfhticeer 
can ceafe to draw down on Ireland a repedddh of 
Ac difafters we have witneffed. I'hat fv^enj 
branches too widely to be counteractedby'^bene- 
i iicent intentions, however pre^$;lent, ,in any df it$ 

members/ Panial agency, or teoey|^6rary eKirts 

are inadequate to correct the gfenetal ^mifebifeFr It 

was Hot the fault of Lewis -XVL that l^sftihfecta 

i "were withdrawn from their allegiance.: It tira^ 

not the cbnftqiience pf acts of hatftinefs- pto«p 
ceeding from the monartfh, or from tbofe Wbd co^. 
operated with islin in the dtities bf Jjpgijhtidnf 
Although not fo actively benevolent,' the * inten* 
tions of Lewis XV. wefe not fcfs -upright than 
thofe of tiis fticceflbn The game laws, ih^ coU 
lection of tlie rerennei ihefo^er offi^UlUrnynin^ 
the habitual cohteriipt df the lower people^ the de- 
fcctive conftttutioj^ of a noUe cajfi^ widely diffufed 
through all the claife^ of life, and intlerfering ^n)^ 
the pride and anibition, arid with every other 
pretenfion of men, whofe birth was hot adorned 
by privileges,? all thefc' Concurring cirtumftances 
of irritation had acted Ibng ahd fenfiWy upon the 
people, and when the fyren voice of reform found- 
ed in their cars, they tiftened' to its promifes ^4 
werefeduced. * - , 

Iran 

}  • • ... . . , 

• Where t»)ey were not thwarted, the rule of the French gentry 
was affectionate aixl |;eHtIe, but it was capriqious and diU nvt 
brook i>j&pofuion, . 
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: J ejm acccfv^^t for th« perverfioa of the public 

jpi»$l. ,bom ia France and Ireland; bat I do nof, 

fegarjl ^ifeb hk horror the outrages v to. whicb 

jit ^e4; l^or ..would I tecommetid m jather c^ 

Ififj^ a^ctiir^ty |n i-epellipg the licentioufnefa tbajt 

arofe ir^H, , ]tf vhe. King of France had, on. the 

^rft. ftppegran« of .infubor^^patioh, opi>loyed,. 

like the P^i^iih Momvchi hia hitherto uiuaTHte^ 

fyfcp, ^^had\^ted w^U and wifely for humanity. 

l^MX JRfk^^f ^ wpuld h^vj? been vnparfipciajble^ 

ij^ Jif-h^li £a^^\va aft^r hh victory, to thai tifiy 

fOjjtftiti^W^, |;V which the refractory, iemper. was, 

yith jpftiges. to ;be al^rifeuted. To. thtf ;gQo4 

f»«We ^j^ fijOpHjluing hi9 a)ifguid^4 fjabjwts, our* 

gpyi@-Qigp A^ds the noblerlei^terpriie of melatn»ng 

S^eW-t T fe^ Tip* .Pf J^risj j^tid that of I^Qndon<ill 

t08Oi>PPgt^* jahaye been jfiippn^fled. by ^hefenie 

iai€ftfuT^$?J ljl|t thf form^ fcpuJd h^ve given pCip- 

4;^o» 10 s^/eiEipqsjrain of refl)ecti6a9i&; whichfth; 

Hi^Uihp m^ groiindlefi? ,pBjh^T and nwiprof 

SUiks^^ ^U ffi3?^kxf pfiiJgia, .jTid -iiotin aay ref- 

f^e#'£%U rlor* The ^ufecu :$bal (»nd tol pI^6dtfice 

fiifQf 4^t$ Mf) <:onHnp(km^ i|ii.tiiQil9te, af o miatters 

foa ih^ ppjB^^atipn of 'theift«^i%anr, .nptof th^ 

inagHlr^^^ l^«t ciyil foi^ieiy ftall hazards be p#ie* 

^ye^i but eKamine by wl^t meana ciyil fodet^ 

j^ame tp be thus imminigntly in peril Neitber the 

views of the. leaders in this latf confpifac^, nor 

^ the temper of ihofe who took the field, could 

bftv^ anfwered the purpofe of improvi^ipent to this 

^^i^mry* Their fuccefs, dearly purchafed hy the 

miferieaof .war, waged atoi^r own dooc8> and be** 

tween the tendereft connen^ions, could have only 

^dded to our other calamities, the dominion of ^ 

people, who in many countries have tafied of 

povfer, 

» 

t This appears to be the objcft of Lord Cornwatlis*s miflion 
to Ireland, and the exa^ character of his governxneat* 
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power, and in all abufcd it ; or, if fortittie favorc4 
the jnfu'rgents againll thdir ally and their enemy, 
their climax of Viftoriobs hope wonld be the 
anar^chy of an armed multitude. With them no 
terms were to be made ; from them only defotatibn 
Was to be expefted. What then ?— -Means* inad- 
miffible were employed. Is the improvement tQ 
ibe rejected, which is Jafc and practicable ? ' • 

I niuft offer my proieft againft another mifcbn* 
ftructiori. Let not my objections to our mode of 
Jxtoiting the monarchy, be deemed an impeach* 
ifneint of the principle. We ' are not fo iitcmted, 
thatitftiould beneceffary to decide between a 
''government of will and caprice, and the rule of 
raw and icoiirfe of fettled juftice.* PoKtical, is the 
bulwark of civil liberty. 1 have learned aff much 
as any other perfon to reverence that form of 
fociety, under which the lifter natioii ha6 rifea 
to unparalleled profperity. L admire- the fyf* 
tern through all its branches and fnftitutians; 
but if in the entire: medhanifm I wBfe ltd 
felect that article, which appears moft eienrial 
to the perfection of the whole, I fhould p5int 
Without hefitation to Parliament, atid-talpplaud the 
utility of that inftitufidn, which, revifing the 

exercifc 

 The gentleman, to ^hom tbJi Ictrit is addrdTnii impnited 
tom^ foimer publickrion, the confuflo^ of ciivil witk pioliijcal 
liberty. I apprehend that 1 am not guilty of chat error; but I 
confider the ftate itfelf to exift merely for the good of the indi- 
viduals who compofe it. Political liberty, or the privileges of 
lie ftate, is confe^uently inferior* to civil freeiioti^ ox tile rd van- 
ages of the individuals. The former- is the means, the latter it 
the end. The one is merely fubfervient and auxiliary to* the 
other. I adopt Mr. Hume^s fentiments on this fabje<fV, ** We 
are i<^ look upon all the vaft apparatus of oWr Govern menr, as 
leaving ultimately no other obje^l or purpofe bnt the dlftrrbution 
of juftice ; or in other words, the fupport of the twelve 
Judges. • Kings and parliaments, fleets and armies, Mini/Vers, 
and Privy Counfellors, are all in their end fubfervient CO the 
part «f Adminiftiation'* — ElTay on Govcrnmcrit. 
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jCiercife of authority, corrects its tendency to dcr 
Ijenerate. My argument was directed againft the 
fuperfluous exteniiou pf the principle of Parlia- 
mentary controul, and againft an unprofitable and 
deluiive imitation of feritilfe forms. When we 
pronounce this juft eulogium on the Britifti go- 
vernment, that it is calculated to prpyide for li- 
berty,* and correfponds to its deftination, we draw 
the line with, accuracy, that difcriminates it from 
our own. I am not indifferent to political freedom, 
nor inattentive to the means by which it is to be 
procured, or to the value of the enjoyment; but 
I muft not therefore be expected to piirfue my 
object through obftacles, to which a difference of 
circamftances has given rife, and which that dif- 
ference renders infurmountable. Is he the enemy 
pf liberty who fays of France, that it is not friee, 
or o£ Athens that it \vas not happy ? There are 
ew (hades of fihliriilitude between the conftitu- 
ions of America and France, 'but there is a dif- 
parity in the habits of life, and in the divifion of 
J>roperty ; need I tell you how unlike is the agency 
<)f either government upon its fubjeds? The 
very inftitutions, under which Rome flpurifhed at 
one period, after ^ change of" manners, prov^ed 
her weaknefs, and the caufe of her deftruQion. 
The civil privileges enjoyed under the British gq- 
vernment are of umverfal application ; but the 
Britifli diftribution of powers is not adapted to 

' , ' many 

* A- political writer of very and dcferinsdly high rcpu*' 
latton^ has cxiade an eulogium on the EngliCh conflitution to 
which 1 fo fully accede, that I am willing to yield the argu- 
ment, if the defeription can be made to apply to the gofcrrnr 
ment of Ireland. '* The Briti(h Govcrnnicni is the only 
onsirn the annals of mankind, which has aimed at diffufnig j 

liberty through a multitude of people, fpread ever a wide .j 

tcjfteftt of territory,"— Profeflbr Millar's View of the Rngliih , 

Government. ^- 
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many countiies j ,arid ftill contempl^tbg;^.^ aIs 
fence of thofe leading iqiterefts, which are .ci^ftipecj 
in that fy ftem, to be the pjrotedion pf the jpeoplp^;! 
mqft clafs IreUnd among ttie exceptiQci§# , JJcjitter 
Wales nor Scotland appear toxne tp afford prpper 

' materials for a mixed nionarqby, but both P(;jtiQns 
enjpy that advantage, engrafted on the ^f<pabiUty 
of England. Ireland. llapd§, at leajft as'inu,cji,aff 
tjie latter, ir^ need of .jhis aflift4^ce, XyiJ.dq j3^t 
aft in the fpii it pf enlightened attachment^' ^jfiQ 
ji ridiculous and pedantic bigotry, wheiayou ctu^a 
yourfelf dovvn to the forms jQ»f, Brit jflfi %i^d^f 

' You ought to propofe for ypur pbjeiSl' tbc'fop4 
happinels, that thefe forma confer V'^dyou &^4 
purfue it by whatever ip'ean^ it.i.s niq{ie.^rily jit? 

. tainable. The pr^^ice, as we^.h^ve Jbefe^ 
ferved, is woFully at variance Wlt^ thj; ^^fiC^ 
our government When It is^HeP^^t^d t^^^^ 
<^ile them by merely internal regulatiobi, ^i^Cjil- 
ties occur, which are not to be a.^prb4clied!^\yith- 
but the iniminent hazardpf aii^i^^hy.; w|iil|Lp.ei* 
t^er'the ftate is endahgereff, q.pr are.iti materfel 
inftitntions, by incorpor^titxg th§ l€;p;iflativ.p c^^^^ 
oils of the empire; and by that meafure;^^ip.pQ);^r- 
€rs and influences would be. cleared awayi.* wi}if;b 
affeil the people unfavourably.* 1-et jiiq add, tnsit 
this cjrtumftance of diftmft aha jiq^epeode^ti^ 
thotities in the fame ftate, is anomalous iQ.^jiit 
tory. All other gbverntpentshaye ,t<pn^^d tp iu^jif» 
tym legiflation. / 

But this inaptitude of Britifh.inftitutipnsto the 
Iriih ftate, pafles gener^Uy unnoticed iq Wr politi- 

"  ' • Xd\ 

* I mean diftiiicl'y to aflcrt this propofition, that an 
Union with Great Britain is calculated to prodtice the bene-- 
Acial confequences of a <reformia Parliament^ wbhoal 
throwing into the democracy of the coy n try a weight :0« 
power, v^'hich *he experience of the age convinces us, is 
i)iot to l>e exei cifed without abufe, or conferred without in- 
difcretion. 
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cal cirded. It is there prefumed, that to mate 
axBplepro^fiQn.fQr liberty and happinefs, we have 
only to copy th.e code of England ; whilft to thac 
>d€gr^ do .circunaftances vary, that in the ^^jact-^ 
tteefs pf :tbc tt^ftfcript we generally lofe the fpirit 
\of the original, and the widejft difparity. is, to. be 
' ;f<Jand in the effects of regulations, which t^xhc 
fjoturibws obferver feem tp correfpond mbftjcri- 
rtically. Eor inftance, th^ law which . limited 
'^thc' idnratioq of Parliament, Until the year 1 7418, 
.#V€ty member of the Houfe of ^^ommons h?ld bis 
>feit for the t^r,m of his own life or fqr t^t of the 
'King ; it then was enacted that every, eighth y^ar a 
r^w parliament Ihoqld he elee^d, Xhs^'^- Wj^s 
1^0 ! ^ppeatahpe of partiality i4>on the face of 
thia^ meafure ; yet it wjis felt in foine parts of tb.e 
*i!ountry' as a fcourgej in others it was a wholefbme 
|?egulation, in Otliers again indifferent j fuft as 
^oqiity . el^^^^ happened tp be affected by it. 
wl^bere |he pebj^lc generally were Protejlintsj j[;i 
fl^e^ olT th'^t time when the fcatholics were uni- 
;Vi6rfally ;difqualffied from the fianchife of ekc^ 
the reprefentaitives Were placed under a faiutary 
jcdntrouL ' -Where Ae number of Proteftants, arid 
;6Dhrequebtl)r6f ele^ctors was fmall, the Domiaa- 
'tion/pretty much as before, reinai^^^^ in thefeands 
'6f fouie po^Verfial familyj butiii many pl.acesth^ 
ttiro leading denominations were pearly balahced; 
^ther<J ail the interefts of life, apd all the princi- 
ples of action were driven out of the courfe of 
their ordinary direction. It is not neceffary to 
enter here injto dfet'ails on a grievance which has 
^e^n Tttaedied. Onedefcription of citizens were 
pn every eighth year, the difpenfers of a favour 
which was earneftly fought after by the moft con- 
siderable perfons of each diftrict; another party 
Were incompetent to confer that obligation; to 
nvhich fide would power, to which would confi- 

deration 



tleration naturally incline? This octeniallaw wat 
,geacral in it3 provifions. There appeared no ex- 
ception on the face of it. As Magna Charta was 
only intended for the Barons, and their free follow- 
-crs, fo was this privilege defigned to embrace 
a comparatively fmall proportion: it brought to 
{^erf^ction that mondrous conftitution as Mr. 
B^rke appofitcly denominates it, of a plebeian 
oligarchy, under which for above thirty y^ars we 
cxifted : it was the occafion, perhaps the caijfeof 
fBoft fubfequent diforders ; by enhancing the fope- 
rfority of a party, it promoted materially the po-> 
pular divifion and difcontents^ There can be no 
doubt, that if one fet of citizens enjoy advant^sges 
over another, inproportion as they ate lefs familiarly 
difplayed 5 the preference will be lefs invidiotwO^ 

Again ih the inftance of the Place-bill, nothing 
can be conceived more fair, than to pblig^ ji r§* 
prefentative, who has fubm it ted to thein^uence 
of the Crpwn, to return to \ih cQaftituQnt| for 
their approbation ; but of your 300 repr^/eatatiyes, 
194 fit by private nomination, ai^d family influence 
fecures many more from theeffei^s of popular, cen* 
fure. Thefole effed of this famous law, was to add 
an additional claafe, to the bargain for a bo- 
rough. So whilft the independence, recognized 
in 1782, is exercifed by an Houfe of Com- 

inon^i 



f The argument applies equally to fcbe qiore itoport»nt dlfcuf- 
fion now before the public. And notupon Tuph mean motive 
as private pique ; but upon this reafon of found policy, chi 
every diflincliori which is inevitable, (hould be fofrened as much 
as podible. Qne fubm its the better to inconvenience, by n©l 
being reminded of it. Qne is really lefs incommoded by the 
fupCfiority of either a rival or a neighbour, when ic is fparingljr 
exercifed. 
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liion^j nightly communicating with the country,* 
it muft obvioufly be more the game of-the re^. 
prefentatives, than of the repreferited. 

Let me not be claflbd among the advocates 
of a very falfe fentiment, that a popular delega- 
tion is neceffary for the purpofes of good Go- 
vernment. The Britifti Parliament, although 
popular in a much jgreater degree than 
ours, would be an eminent exception. In the 
late conftitution of the Dutch dates, there was 
not any thing popular, befide that widely diffuf- 
td profperity which arofe from it ; but an arif- 
tocratic body, governing by popular forms, Ihould 
make up in public fpirit' for the unfavour- 
able circumftances of its origin* It (hould culti. 
vaie the rcprefentative char a&er ; at leaft in fen- 
timent communicate with the people; dired or a- 
dopt the publick wi(hes ; and difcharging its duties, 
with a delicatefenfibiiity to reputation, prove itfelf 
l^orthy to have been elected. The Britifh Parlia- 
ment forms an efficient control upon the executive 
magiftrate ; it even anfwers the purpofe for which it 
is deiighed, better than a more popular and tu* 
muituous delegation. In that afiembly are collec- 
ted, the principal perfoBS of tl^ landed, monied, 

and 

* The Jf i(b Hottfe of Gommons eonfifis of 300 members,^ wh9 
are thus appt)inted : . • 

. X2 Counties return - - 64. 

4 Open Cittea * ^ - 8^ 

TheUnfverfiiy - ^ z 

16 Cities and Boroughs^ in which fome particu* 
lar family intereft prddomi nates, but 'which 
are not fecure frOm change, return ^i 

97 Boroughs fd' clofe as to be transferable pro- 
perty, -t ' - - 194 

«t..   * 

300 
There is a greater mafs of frKh property in the Englifl) Peerage^ 
than rh the attending^ members of the Houfe of Lorda of Ireland. 
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tnd cbmmercial intereftai with a mcd«9*ate ixi{<;f-^ 
mixture ofaSive, aipiring nwn» whk^fiippfert tW 
weight, and animate the iwveftigation of public 
bufinefs. The profperity.of ihe greater " number 
of individuals, who fit in Parliameui, is fo inti- 
mately combined with the welfare of the fUtcf; 
that they cannot more leffeftually promote the pub-/ 
lick good, than by ipclining the miniftef to adopt 
their own views* The patronage of the Crown^- 
which in a poor fla:te i$ omftipotent^ h^felofesto-* 
tally its effeil ; it is not fufjkient to compen&te to 
individuals, thdr private lof» in a public iajury ^" 
theyciniiot ofcourfe, be bliadfolded tpthe^cgleft 
or mifmanagemeiat of minifters. Whilft you fee in' 
daily pra6lice, the trifling iccixleuts by which grfcat 
property in land> in ftocki .or iir comiiiercial ca- 
pital is materially affedtedy , yotr will find abundant 
teafon for relying on the a^ive ptiWridenieof It 
fociety, in which thefie. influences ttmimnily pr^-^ 
dominate. Wh<!) fo fit to fqperHatejad the flatted a$ ' 
men who muft ruiatheo^felvea if they, betray theiif 
country? . ^ . / 

Contrafted to ibis organ of Gay«mincnfj iii ouf 
parliamentary confl;itu,tioft5 is an ariftbcracy of per* 
ions id ofEce, with, fixed, e^ioJunicnts^whiyfe inter 
refts do not flutluate with the good or evil of the? 
natron, who have no danger to apprehend, 
befidea total overthrow of goverament, afrid from* 
that cataftrophe the fl,rength of the empire protedi^ * 
them. We have the name, not the utility, €3^" the 
Britifli fyftem. We have not the fame refdurees 
to carry it on with efFeft ; the fabric is not fup* 
ported in Ireland by thofe pillars which ir^fure its^ 
foiidity in the fiftei: country. The bulk of our 
landed intereft' is Aon-refident ; our monied and^ 
commercial interefts are at bell but thinly feat-' 
tered, and arq rendered yet more inefficient by 
religious incapaci tiesi^ There is not a merchant 

m 
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in Parliament ; fcarcely a man who feels the fluc- 
ttiations of the money market, and comparatively 
few of the Gonfiderablelafld-6wners : the ieprefeht- 
ation of fome capital towns, and of the counties, 
abforbs whatever remains to us, from habitual 
abfence, of a proprietary body. The feats for 
boroughs are generally filled by gentlemen, who 
enter Parliament in purfuit of promotion, and 
who have few fympathies with the public. Thus 
the fecurity for a judicious infpediicn of public 
affairs in thfe one country is hmor^ ia the other 
a community of feelings between the governors 
and governed. The honor of our countrymen . 
Iruns as. high as that of any other perfons ; bur it; 
IS a capricious fentiment, and the fafety of millli- 
ons deferves a lefs vulnerable proteftibn. 

True, as I have already noticed, fortune is often 
worlhipped in the Britifti Senate, but flie is not . 
the fole deity of the Temple. Fame too has her 
votaries, even among the moft energetic, and lead . 
affluent part of that auguft body. The wide 
iange of its difcuffions, and the elevated rank to , 
which it has arifen, give this impulfe to ambition ; 
whilft there is but one incentive here to mix id 
public affairs, the defire df preferment ; and upon 
thofe who come under this attraftion, the patro- 
nage of the crown can ftetjuently aft with great 
fecility. . The fault confifts in the excefs. Men 
of mere futerprife in the Englilh Houfeare few, and 
^dopt the ientimems of the greater number. They 
j[)redominatein Ireland, amd give to the whole a col- 
ledlive cbaradter of expeftation. I ftfppofe there 
is no gentleman in i^itU^merit individually ex- 
ceptionable. But every man df fenfe, even thofe 
of whom I fpeak, will admit, that one hundred 
perfons may each be an eligible member, to mix 
m any council of (late, and Itill a council compofed 
exclufively, or even principally of thofe hundred 
men, may be Uable to flrong objeftions. 
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It will be rq)Iied that foine controul upon ttkf 
executive department is preferable to a tdtal latitude 
,of (Tonfidence. But is it propofed that re^ 
ftraint and fuperintendance on the part of the pea-:, 
pie, fliould be aboliihed ? * The incorppration of 
legiflatures goes to a transfer, . not a fuppreffioa of 
jurifdidion* It fubftitutes aii eSedlive controul fw 
one that is inefficient. If the number of raprefencs^ 
tives is to be diminiihed^ the retreiicboient muft fall 
upon the moft objefiionable pat t$ of the reprefenta-^ 
tioQ. .The leading men of the kingdom, whether by 
influence or eleSiion, will flill be placed in Parlia* 
ment. As to the eSeOt of the . meafure upon 
the epnfequenee of the country, and upph th« 
prote^ion and privikges of the inhabitants; 
the people will bave.nK>re iailaepee oTer one 
hundred gentleoD&n^ generally ele^ed for cbuu* 
tieSy and great towns^ than over treble the num- 
bet, moft of whotn owe no compliment to their 
quail conftituents^ And that namber of members 
in the imperial Heufe of Comnytms, joined to the 
feveralr branches of the Irifli intereft, who already 
aft updn. the Britiih Governmenty will confer otf 
Ireknd greater con(ideration> than flie can derive 
from a domeftic Parliament, thus deftciently ot-- 
ganized, which neither proceeds from the people^' 
nor returns to them ;• wMch neither leads t^e pub- 
lic mind by the influence it enjoys, nor by t^econs 
fidence it has acquired. 

Perhaps, you imagine/ that this difficulty of 
procuring an adequate reprefentation may be placed 
among the inconveniqncies that time may re&ify. 
Quite the reverfe '^ time has hitherto enhanced the 
difproportion between the property of tbofe, wh<y' 
interfere in the fupreme difpofal of public con-' 
cecD^y and that of the nation whom they regulate/ 
And the fame caufes cannot ceafe to produce the 
fame confecjuences. When a man of fortune pro- 
cures^ 
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cures a peerage, he ceafes in general to have any 
bbjed to cultivate in this kingdom, and lipfes 
ftpm adfive pmfuit tp indolent enjoyment His 
famiily; at Icaft, fpeedily relinquilh the care of po- 
litics, and become, kbfentees; the landed fntereft 
in the Houle of Commons has confiderably de- 
clined fiitce the year 1776, when the crown bie- 
came liberal of Irifh peerages. A great part of 
the vJfeaLlth, recently Acquired, or improved^ by 
which this pcrpetuial drain ought to be fupplied, 
is in the h^nds of Catholics, and thefe pcrfons are 
iilfo dite&edi to other purfiiits, by the natdre of ou^ 
fconftitutiotl. . , 

I conclude this h^ad with a {^ofitxon which cannot 
be put too often, or too ftrongly. If ttre country 
does not afford materials for a pfgper controvl 
oVer the executive department,. feme other pro- • 
tifion ought to be made for the public welfare. 
The privilege of fuperintendance fcannot by its 
iiature be indifferent, but nuift direSly lead td 
good' or evil. ., It ihouidrioit be permitted to de- 
viate from public to private puVpofes^ ^nd if the 
£tuatiofi of fupreme influence in the ilate be in- 
accurately filled, fuch mifapplicatioh i^ inevita* 
Die. Jobbing and manceuvres will tiifgrace th^ 
irifh government, whilil it is obliged to a& 
through the medium ofperfons^ who do not dif^ 
dain* the pradice. A man of fortune in the Uoufe 
of Commons is a figure of fa much magnitude, 
that Adminiftration cannot vreli refift him in any 
thing he takes in head; Even a man of leffer rank 
is too ufeful not to be gtatified. The Minifter 
fways the Britiih Houie of Commons, biit orf 
extremely different principles : he cultivates the 
favour of that body, by not preiEng ainy meafure 
; againft the fenfe of the majority ; or of the in* 

1 terefts, which that majority are bound to culti- 

t^ Vate. When; he venture upon dther conduft, 

I E they 
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fhey withdraw their confidence, and his power' 
teVminatcs. Lord North and Mr. Fox poflcflTed the 
means which Mr. Pitt enjoys, of procuring a majorify 
by influence, to ratify the meafures of their refpedlive 
adminifirations. Sir Robert Walpole is faid to have 
retained his place againft the perfonal inclination of 
his Sovereign. What is the cafe at this hour ? 
DoesMt. Pitt hold the reigns of government by the 
weight of his diftributions ? Has he corrupted the 
people of England? Parliament Js but the echa 
of their aflenting voice, which confirms him iit 
the adminiftration of his country. 

When I piibliflied the pamphlet you wcrd 
pleafed to notice, I had in contemplation a more 
important queftion, than any, that affefled fie Beings 
df Plarliathent alone: flooded' to tliepeo^fe, for 
who nil t'arliaments exifl?. The tiewi' of govern-^ 
ment, and the circXimftiahces of tfie coiintry fe'emed 
to haVe cbnduded us to the eve of a gredt^change> 
of fyfteni; artd the relation to theftate, of a'riioft 
tdmjfrehenlive defcriptiori of its citizens, appeared^ 
lo be ^veighed very lightly. Ungracious as thtf 
found is to'foitie'ears, I cannot, ih dlleourfing 
of the ftafe" of Irelartd, decline the concern 
of one of ips itioft itnpbrtant' branc'^es. t 
have not prepared the polidcal chart of the coun- 
try ; as it lies opeii before me, T aih bouod to fol- 
low it. Be affured that the Catholics of this king- 
dom are p^rfedlly aware ql the inconvenience of 
their fituatioft. They fee, they touch the iniper* 
Virus line that is dfaA^n between' them acid the 
other defcriprions of their ielloW fubjefls. The 
/eelihg is not lefs poigridnt, whether I or any other 
intiividual, who engages iii a polihcal controverfy, 
be hlent'on thejbbjed>, or loquacious. I talk' of 
fcutimentF, with vhich no man ismore converfaut.- 
In an arrailgement,- which ought to be' com* 
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jjlete, as , it was defigned to . be fin^l, every 
inurmur fhbuld be colleded, every complaint 
Be fairlj^ heard^ arid judicioufly inveftigated. Idle 
expeft&tidh, that the perception of inconvenience 
wj^s to be blunted by neglefl: of its objefts ; as 
fome ariirhal^ imagine danger to be at an cncf 
V^hen they have fhut their eyes on the purfucr. I 
introduced the Catholic^, not a^ you, and others . 
Icfs* refpedlabl^, flrarigely feprefented,. in the 
Capacity of a partifap j but as a lover of the em- 
pire, arid as an IHfhriian. I feek in an Uriion for 
the tranquillity of Ireland, the increifed ftrength 
bf Britain,^ the more vigorous protedion of the 
world J but if the fettlemerit were to be formed on a 
defeflive bafis, thefe glorious ends would ftill re* 
main tmaccompliflied ; indeed fomething wbrfe; 
for the meafufe of an Union, between thefe 
fcountries, does riot admit of intermediate cpn- 
fequences j it riiuft be to both, the extreme of , 
good, or the extreme of ijiifchief ; and the pre- 
vious difpofitiori which is creat'ed on eit)icf fide, 
by liberality of conditions, by whdleTorne' laws, 
irid by the contentment of the people, mull de^^ 
termiDa»the alternative. Should we conceive our- 
felves ^t eafe, becaufe difconient ilumbers amidft 
tinextinguiftied embers ? Such is not- a bql- 
wark, on which the power and glory of Britain 
can fecurely reft. Such is not a benign open- 
ing of repofe to Ireland. With thefe views, arid 
with thefe feelings, I endeavoured to draw into 
iotice, fay fuchj mfearis a? 1 was co^p^tent i8 etn- 
^!py, that cardinal queftipn of Irilh politics, thp 
privileges of the Catholics. Asa neceflary preli* 
minary, I applied myfelf to refute certain notioQs 
which Were circulated among the indifpofed to 
ihat people ; and to reprehend certain inlUtutionSj;* 
^bich were confidered to be unkindly direQed 
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againft 'them.* The moment wai cmicar ait<f 
called for the difcuilion. If the government wat 
to be new-modelled, it would be right to adopt 
fiich regulations as (hould filence every whifpef 
of general grievance ; if the proppfed change did 
not take effciky i\ill the; abolition of the incapa« 
cities I complained of, would render out ftate p£ 
fbciety more tolerable. Having formed an opi- 
nion on the fubjeft o? uniting the two legiilatfires 
of the empire, I did not hefitate to exprcfs it j bul 
as it was not jny primary objeft, nor the matter 
of which I propofed to treat, J did not find it in- 
cumbent to detail the feries of reafoning that 
led to my conciufion ; the point came incidentally 
in iny way, and I expreffed what occurred to me. 
^ubfequent refleflion has confirmed my t)piniOn^ 
as to the general concern of the country in this 
queflion ; and it has itupreiTed the matter npoa 
. jny mind, even mbre forcibly than when firft it vifzs 
prQpojunded, as the genuine relief and ^xoncra-' 
tipn of that great body, who, under the appella- 
tion of Catholics, are doomed by our prcfent fyt 
tem to qolledlive'and individual inferiority : I have 
not, of courfc, occafion to rctrafl: any of my leading 
aflertipns; ,1 pauft ftill maintain, that by incorpo- 
rating our parliament .with that of Britain, wc 
have equal fecurity fqr ti\e liberty of the fobjcft, 
and a much fairer proipeft of a 'found and 

^ SucS as th6 Orange Societies, of wbich I muft petftvea'C in 
infiftingy that they tend to'perpetutfe the ciivifion of the peo« 
"plcfj^andto.counterai^, by a combination, the bene lidal cffeascrf" 
flic /repeal of the Popery Laws. The qoeflioB at prefent before 
us, is of too much aiagnitude to admit a detail of theie fubaltcriT 
folltes ; yet I muft' fay that vvhen people obforve fuch a combina- 
tion, and are enabled to coflcifl its temper frbm the publicatioa» 
that' feera to pleaCe ity abfuid and filly as ihefe publications 
may- intrinfica^/y be, it is art inducement to ftrengthen Govern- 
menCy as a prote^ion a^ainft them. 
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iteady ^tniniftratioQ : that the kind or degree 
of independcDce, whiqh fate and circumftances 
feem to have allotted to this iiland, does not fp 
fupport the external dignity of Ireland, as tb 
become a legitimate objed of pride ; aiid, at 
it operates internally, that it is, what I have 
jilready termed it, ** a great dpmeftic caufe ^ 
_of irritatibn/* I l^now not whether^ the 
prefent be the proper time and temper for the 
difcuilioQ of the itubjeft. The care and felec- 
tion of fuch circumftances belong t,o perfoos in 
an elevated place of public fundion, I treft abt 
ftraftedly and in general, of a judicious change 
pf conftit^tion, and my private opinion is n6t to 
beaffefted by collateral coijfiderations. 

Perhaps it is true, that I recommend my doc- 
trine, by its negative; merits ; or, as you call it, 
by* ** a Ihort catalogue of evils to be removed, 
without any perfuafive obfervations, grouiided on 
advantages to be conferred {,'' Your objeftidri 
indeed is whimfical; ihall not a man pull a thori^ 
from his own fide without a reconipehce ?' Mbft' 
we, Iriihmen, be induced by fuga;i* plumbs to do 
^hat is good for us ? I do riot diftindly compre- 
hend the difference between the removal of evil 
and kn advantage. If you mean that I have not 
entered into comprehenfive details on the head of 
Commerce, I muft candidly faj, that I think this 
queftion is to be decided upon confiderations of 
an higher nature. If our conftiiution bp fpuhd, 
^nd if the operation of it be beneficial, I would 
iiot be reafoned out of it by cold calculations of 
fiiipping and tonnage ; I would not be induced 
by all the wool and cotton, and all the tea and 
(ugar in the world, to forfake ;t. If its defedU 

mili^atQ 

 Memoirc, page i. 
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^lillute againd human happinefs, I want no othe^ 
impulfe to de&e ita cpprreftion. Nodeubti ihouW 
a treaty of union proceed, there wjU lie found a 
proper feafop for commercial reguUtio^^, and thjb 
codotcern. will be impoi'ltaqt ; but the iettlement of 
the country ftginds upperitioft in my mind; prof- 

S' erity.* and afftuenqe come of coQf f^^ when your 
ate. is Veil regulate4- Tb^ extin&ion of c^r 
feuds would be of itfelf a ^Dttune to Irelanid ^ to 
pacify them ftipuld be the begmning^ the end^ 
apdthe.obje£l'.piFaUour endeavours, f can diicuTs 
no queitipn but the, m^atis of drawing the people 
intQ |mity with each oth"er» and wifh the go vera- 
ihent ; and of rooting out» on either j^and, the 
feeds of jealoufy. youreonilitution liaay be as 
i>riUiapt as theory can make it ; unleft you can 
{jitocure this, temper, it is a fplectdid deception \ 
^nd the utmofl range of coinmercial oppoitu9l« 
ties is nug?it6ry; * . . ' r', : ' ' ' ' * 

But this Khort catalogue of evib, of which you 
appear tq make fo light account, comprizes what- 
ever, has kept the people of Ireland at variaiu:^ 
with' its go^^crnment: : The fafliojas of ^he.high ; 
the difcontents of the low j poverty and tu^but' 
lencei each qs in. a circle pfomotiiig the dther, 
and the inacc^urate application of authority* the 
caufe of both. ' It comprize^ tbc, mospfiolyuof 
political power and piaitronagc in a few hsmds, 
atid the nieans that were employed to fortify 
that monopoly. A principfil engine wa^t the Ji- 
yifion of the nation into diftind cafts,' by -the 
<;oritrivance for each, of .a totally difierent code 
faf laws and of iniraunities. The. force of this 
fyftcrh is weakene<i; but the hoftile difpofitions, 
that were formed under it are preferved, with 
ihore heat perhaps, and pertinacity and addrcfsi 
becaufe the parties who relied.upon this as a bul- 
wark, perceived the fecurity begin to* fail them. 

I concluded 
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I«coocluded that Parliament was no| qualified to 
lietnedy the diforders of the ftate, becaufe the 
i^oor of tbe mifchief Kes in the conftiiution of 
our Houfe t£ Commons, and in the bppoiition of 
particiilar to national interefts, which is not any 
iwbere fo predominant, as within the circle of 
'Parliament itfelf. I feel that it is incumbent 6n 
me td- €nforce my opinion, by a detailed Expla- 
nation of the reafoning th?it produced it. I hate 
etidearoured to clear the ground for the admif- 
iion of argument, by fubftantiating what every 
Iriihman ought clearly to feel before he affcnt^ to 
an incorporation of Legiflatures, that the iheafurp 
docs not iiivolve the fettled dignity of his coun- 
try. 1 have alfo endeavoured to fubftantisite^ that 
oar- prefent form of conftitution has not aded 
kindly-or beaeficially for th^ fubjeds* It was not 
tbrmed upon a fcheme of general concern for the 
entire people^ and of courfe it only promoted 
cQX!lufive' advantages. I Ihall proceed with my 
aiMilifis, ba^ttn^, as I hope, afcertairied the point 
of honor, and made fome progrefs in the confi- 
deration of expediency/ 

' Let me firft complete the*6utline of 'What 
I Qonceiveto be the intereft of th6 Catholics in 
the prf^nt qoeftibn. ^ This alfo is' no urfim- 
portant preliminary*' TliBe fituation of that pq^rt 
^^lh(B people may be tW defcribed : A flcn- 
'dcir arUiocracy^ an exiehfive middle oriJer, 
an immenfe ciafBi ' of labouring and induftri- 
ous. Gbvioufly it is more effehtial to a people 
thira drcumftaiiced) to be placed under the prp- 
tefiion of a ftrong government, than to be ad- 
mitted to a participation of power in a feeble 
•ftate^ from any efficient ihare in which their fitu^ 
aiion muft generally exclude them, 

Tha-e is not the Icail: probability that the fac-f 
600$ of Proteftant and Catholic will fubfide un- 
der 
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dcr Qur prefcnt conftitution*. Admittiiig tbcpHi?* 
fiibfift, this alternative remains fpf confideritioii^ 
whether would few or mapy of the latter be intjor 
(iu€^d into Parliameiit by an emancipation ? Ift 
ylie^ former cafe, thefe few would obtain the 
ufaal parliamentary confiderltion ; th^y would a<9t. 
like other men in the fame place, and ther^ tfcj^ 
mactef would end without a.ny alteration in the 
gen/eral managetnent of the country. If jnarijF: 
pt acccfs to Parliament, they woijld fpr;m ja;, 
!atholic oppofed to a Proteftant fa^ion, precifely 
as in the laft century, when the parties ran at 
length into civil wars, in which one was reduCQa; 
to a pitiable fttbjugation. > 

\Xhc grievance which moft materially aflfe^S; 
the Catholics is a difpofition, ungracioufly an<i« 
jfor ijnkiijd purpofes, to difcriminate th^m froni 
tb^ir feUow-fubjeQs. A comparifoh of the cffe^. 
cf ^ the rcfpeftive mcafures of union or efnaxi? 
cipgitiom upon this temper, fhouid form thiq^ 
j^rquiaA of their dedGo|i, ' T^ey arci es^clud^ 
c4 ,by law from certain high , polls. s^Wit 
from Parliament. If the incapacities 'by ft^u^ 
W^c removed, there would ftill' remain ,a natUf^ 
raV difability in their general inferiority of x^nky. 
io that in a great degree they could , not .j>r<Jfit 
of the cpnceflion.' When tne teft la w$ arc abro- 
gated^ little more is done than an ad of juftioe 
to certain individuals, and the abQlitiori'.of a 
jRignia Vhich produces difcontent, by offending, 
the feelings of a large portion of the peopled 
Thefe, to be fure, are moft meritorious corifider^ 
ations; but they do riot go to the extent of tlttj 
inconvenience ; no reftraint is thereby placed upi 

. on. 

* There 18 not a line in this argument which docs not apbly 
equally to the Diffenters, and indeed to all defcriptiow of per* 
feii who are without the pate of the Oligarchy. ' ?': 
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<oB th^ untoward difpofidon I have mentioaedr 
The Ttmbdj is, of courfe, not fo fubftantial a$ 
this other, which makes the Goyernment ftroug 
agaihft that temper, and which removes the Hao-* 
tites and powers that fupport it. On the moft 
favourable calculation, not above twelve could pro- 
cure thcjpfelves to be returned lo Parliament, (It 
]uj)pore by purchafe, and as. many upon tbe 
landed intereft and that of open towns. The 
occaifonal elevation of a dozen men, is not t)^ 
be compared in point of national advantage to ar 
mckfure, which either equalises all parties, or afc^ 
ieaft reduces them to a ftatc of reciprocal inofc 
ifenfivehefs/ Th<? Britifti government protefts-thc 
Catholics of France, Portugal and Italy, and if 
, jit were not under fome impediment, why (hould it 
pot cqpally proteft its pwn fubj<43s of Ilreland ? 

Of two Parliaments, neither of Which they tan 
nrtaterially influence, it is more the intereft OJF the 
Patholics to live qnder the jurifdidion of thit, 
M^hich has not been edijcatcd with any indifpofi- 
Jiion to them. Now the majority of thelrifh 
Parliament has upon all, or moft occafioos, diP 
played ftrong marks of rooted difinclinatiba ip 
that jpeople. Nay it is a fafhion with many per- 
fons of high confideration here, to diflike a man 
for being a Catholic This is c<?rtain]y npr the cafe? 
in England. Proteftant and Catholic, not having 
been known there, ^s political parties, for above a 
ceottlry, the diftindion became qbfolete. The li- 
beral and continued intercpurfe of thefalhion- 
able,. the diplomatic, and the commei^cial claffes, 
with Catholic countries, contributed alfo to obli- 
terate the prejudices, which formerly' arofe 
from the difference of religion. Except through 
the interpofition of the Crown, which is the 
feritifh blanch ofour Government, the IrifhLegilla. 
turehas never been didinguifhed for condefcenfioa 
to its' Catholic fubjecls- Bcfides, the property of the 

individuals. 
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individuals, wKo compofe the Britifti f arliaiheat 
is fo cxteniive, and fo mueh conneaed with tjie 
fafety of the ftate, that they never will hazkrd^o c^- 
cite difcontepts, upon thotives of a petty and ca- 
pricious difapprobation. I am therefore indiffer 
j-ent to the declarations which any man, or any 
minifter may make. I know the Britifli Govern- 
liient is conduced uppn principles of reafon, and I 
can calculate how far reafon will go. From 
this light only one may with confidence pro- 
nounce, that the Catholics will, on the Union efta- 
blifhment, obtain a total eligibility ; and, what is 
more material to them, that until they do obtain 
it, they will baye^u exemption from vejcatious j?.a- 
louiies,4od the praOical enjoymwt of |he .puvir 
leges, which have already been conceded to.thcgiy 
It may equally be prediifled, that in a coUefiive 
capacity, the CatMic body „ will not be. id? 
vanccd to be a dominant party either in, C&urcb 
or State, becaufc wbilft the balance of ppope^ty 
Lincliacs againft them^ it would neither be nec^f- 
fary, politic, nor defireafel?. 

It may be right to explairt, wherefore tl^e Ca? 
tholics cannot materially influence the Pailiawpt^ 
although they conftitute a majority of tbe:popula. . 
tion. They are excladed from the bqrpugl^s byvthe 
Conftitution of them j and from the freedomof d- 
' tics by thcjealoufy of themagiftr^t^e.* You will if>er-r 

* The Cath Jtcs who are often freeholders, but feJdom- free- 
men, will have their <iue influence over the government, when the 
reprereniation is confined to counties, and counties ofcities. And 
confidering how the men^bersof that body are generally circum- 
ftanc^d. no cv^nt can be more favourable for them, than that the 
' gentririmpoitanceorthe order of freeholders (hould be augbientcd. * 
To that order the Catholics belong, and there lie Mh« ent;c, 
fo^ce tf [heir politcd influence. Now the. influence ofth*t dats 
will encrea'c in proportion a^ the boroughs are diminllhed* and 
thu th.- number of peifons becomes more Imall who can get into 
Parlia.T/.oL, independent of the choice officeholders. 
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taps afk q{ mc, wherefore we were anxious to pro- 
cure this fraachifeof fufirage, of which the operaiioa 
i$ lb much reftrided* Becaufe though we cannot 
tave great influence, it, does not follow that we 
ihould have none at all. Becaufe although a Ca- 
tholic intereft is ^ot any where fupenor, yet 
the individuals of that communion ought fo 
6ave the full benefit of their refpeftive fituations. 
A Catholic tenantry will vote with their Protef^ 
tant landlord ; but is it indifferent to them, that 
they, as well as their neighbours, are competent 
to confer that compliment? 

The infloencj^ of the Catholics prevails pria- 
pipally in <^vil life: there indeed it is immenfe* 
jCompbfing very much the trading and induf- 
trioufi portions of the community^ they ai-e 
^oncerxied in the greater part of tranfadioDs 
through the kingdom. The bar, wholefale iofit^ 
chants, attomies^ perfons engaged in money 
dealings, will always cultivate thef favor of this 
part of the people.' Now thetielativeittiportanccof 
thefe defcriptidpfe will generally rife in confequen c 
of 'ian "Uniony f^d thofe, who will relatively de 
blin^, are th^ perfons moft independent of thefe 
inflfierices. " The'Proteftant Prelacy * of Ireland 
have generally declared, that in the event of an 
UnioBi they' could no Ibiiger imagine the intereft 
of the eftabliihment entrufted to their care, to be in 
any wife endangeried, by the moft liberal indulgence 
to the fubdrdinate communions. Is this fentiment 
fio recommendation to perfons who wifli to enjoy 
•jn peace the advantages' of their country ? 

The 

* The clergy of all dcfcripiions appear to favour ibe pro- 
je^ of an Inco |i»6raiing Union, and really this colocideince 
bi perfons, who do not concur in any thing elfe, niiift ap. 
p^ai* a powerful recommei daiipn. 
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The mof: ingenious argumentsagainft admitting. 
the Catholics tp.political trapchifes, are jo be found 
in thefpeecb of Mr. Poltep, (the Speaker) in ^703 ; 
they follow very clofely the reafoning of Lord Bfo- 
lingbroke, againft a Catholic Prince^ in his letter 
to^ir William Windham. But the analogy cora» 
pletely fails ; for as the princelsmade for the peo- 
ple, it is jufiifiable to imppfe on him a condition of 
conforniiag to their convenience ; but it is abfufd 
to talk of' making fuch terms with the people, 
for whofe accommodation and advantage the Hate 
exifts and was created. If you prove that a par- 
ticular franchife cannot with propriety be entrufted 
to tbofe inhabitants at large, who are obyioufly 
within its .purview,; the conclufion, in my mind 
Is to remove the matter of contention j^ltdgether j 
I ihguld not think of forming a monopoly in fa- 
vor of the few who chufe t© appregiat? highly 
their own fitnefs^for the enjoyment* 

Embellifli it by whatever fplendid names yoi; 
pleafe, the government of Ireland is an oligarchy. 
In the popular member of our coqftitutiou, the 
weight of certain individuals is iqimcnfe, and 
that of the people is inconiiderable. Thid bestrs 
materially upon the Adminiftration; for neither are 
the minifters of the Crown aftcd upon in any 
eminent degree by the influence of the peoj[)le j 
nor have thefe the benefit of that impartiality 
among his fubjeds, which muft be the natural 
feeling of every monarchy There is a controul 
indeed Over the royal authority; but as it is al- 
jnoft completely fevered from the .publig in^ 
.tereft, it is neceflarily direfted in its exer- 
cife by the private views, or at beft by the per- 
fonal charader of the individuals, who cotof 

^0% 
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pott it.* A compromife is maclc, fuch as can ontjf 
confift with a very irregular government, and which 
If it were not the refult of diforders in the (late, 
inuft eventually introduce them. The patronage 
and internal management of the country is given 
up to tbofe who have power to do, what ufuaHy 
is called the King's bufinefs ; that is, to faife the 
fupplies^ to pfeferve the Britifti intereft and ari 
tmiformity between the two governments. 

The confiderable members of the oligarchy 
are, by the nature of their fituation, rendered ap- 
brehenfive of z popular fpirit, and adverfeto the 
Dody of the people : it cannot be otherwife. When 
power is not bottomed upon hereditary prepoffef- 
fion, popular favour, ot the influence of pro- 
perty — the perfons, who hold it, mufl: be fenfible 
that it is infecure, and that it is invidious. — They 
will feek to turn the popular mind from puHic to 
private confideratious. Men who- have fuch ur- 
gent motives to promote competition, will faften 
with avidity upon any tendency to that terpper. 
They xyill meet in their adherents, the greateft 
prcM^fiptitpde tp fecond them in widening thebreach ; 
for a rivalftiip in emolument is as much appre- 
hended by thcmi, as a d;iminution of power by 
their fuperiors. . Th/e exclufive fpirit which they 
fcek pretences of njiftruft and jealoufy to authorife, 
tonfirma their own exclufive title to preferment.! 

I have 

* The onJy thing which the King caanat 40 la Ireland 
b tp confer favour. upon a certain defcription of his fubjc6^s, 
and that defcription by far the moft numerous. What an 
outcry, what an oppofitiori, v^hen any kindnefs h in- 
tended to them ! So that the Crown is here free in its 
power, but circunnfcribed in its benignity— the very re- 
. verfc of tvhat is dcfigncd by a popular cootroui on the Ex- 
ecutive. 

t Among the Proteftants who arc removed from thcfc in- 
ducementSy and the Catholics of the fame rank, there has 
long appeared a tendency to an oblivion of i heir ancient differ- 
ences; but the jealouficsof the former have been revived at 
different times artificially. From 
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I have* defcribed the cpurfe of feelings, whic^' 
like circumftances will prodMtmi 6vety country y 

but 

From the niemorabic meetingatDungannon, to about 178^ 
this difpofition to bamiony was very prevalent. The two deiV 
criptions difplaycd equsl zeal to re^B the ^nvafion we we^b 
thea^threateicd withy doddiared together the Volunteer (it-- 
vice. About this latter period the peafantry of Munftefy 
felt into comnimotiont on the old ground of tithes: pubii- 
c^ons immediately iflu^d from the prefs, tfulFcd wUh af« 
perfions on the religion end-moral 6'iarafter of tb6 Catha- 
IfcsV reprefenting them as a refraftory^ perfi^ipiQ people, 
who were to be keptatthepoint of thefvyord froik&you. Thf 
CJtpedient fuccecdecf. T^he paflions of the p^iple . were 
fet ii) motion, and the in<!ipient harrfioiny \Vab broken 
up cffeftually. Another, incident occurred lalcJy. (I put 
cnit of tbe way tli.* difpoOtion, the very prevalent aaxiety^ 
to inHntiate that every^Cataolic wasa rebel, and to cx^nfoun^ V^i 
eafinefs unrfcr the Popery law8, with Hoftility to thtl conftu 

Doaor Caiiifield. «e Catfidlic BifhoiJ.o? Fcrtij, had tBf 
misfortune to live in a. county which was the fceae- of th^ 
late outrages. He, with ,thoic of >hJ8, clergy whom fcc coald' 
coll eft about him, exerted all that influence, y^hicbin bett^c. - 
times their funftlon, and perfonat virtue had acquired, to refill , 
the txccflesof an armed mob, and at the imrhfnent pcHl of. 
their lives, refcu^ many from mafTacre. This was the cbuddA 
of chriAian clergymen; but it was a conduft^ for.Mrbich cJirif* 
tlan clergy nicndeferve every applaufe that cap be beftOwedupon 
a fubKme di fell argc of duty ; yet there are perfons fo mucb 
Aibrlftiedioperc^ive, tliat Roman Catholic ecdeiiaftics have afted* 
aobly, that books and paragraphs^ have been driduiated,1iiorderl 
by blackeningthe motives of tlHirfe gentlemcu'>aiiddetea£iih^TFblyi^ 
their merit, to prevent this amiable and . heroic qonclt^ i^xiitf' 
maliing a Suitable imprefllon on tHe minds of their fellow citi-'^ 
lens*. ,. .. 

There are many perfons now alive, who re<ioile»!V, wlienr. 
it was very ufual to terrify the Protellants by reports of (Iwni. 
plots, and eren days were named, \Vhen' the Catholics, if, 
was aflerjed, were to rrfe and maflacre them. Thcfe artiBces 
have fallen into difufe, (incfe the affairs of t1>H eouritry came 
lobe mtjre clofely looked after by tlie fi^*it>& Ada>ini(ha* 
tion ; and frnce the Government bv. Lords JuAices wat 
difcontinued. Lord Townfbend was the firft Viceroys 'whfii 
permanently refided, and in his attempts to break the afii**, 
, tocracy, he fqund it expedient to be{!ow fonic little couivtft^ 
aanee oathe fdbbrdliiate r^ligioti. 
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tut doubtlefs, the ftate of Ireland, ruffies upoft yoor 
mind as it does cm mine, and forms a flriking illuf- 
tratioD. The perfons mod diftinguifhcd, by po- 
litical, and almoft bv perfonal difmclination to that 
material branch of the people, the Catholics, are 
to be found among the parliamentary interefts ; 
tbofe who endeavour principally to make Popery 
a bugbear, are men in office under corporations^ 
and fubordinately under government. I have no 
idea that any particular difapprobation of reli- 
gious tenets enters into this hoftility. The term . 
of divifion is convenient ; but if any otlier equally 
anfwered the defign, it would equally be made 
ufe of. You may talk, and I am fiire you believe 
it, of advances to conciliate. The minif- 
ters of the Crowa perceived the wretched policy 
under which this country languiflied, and they 
procured laws to be enaded favourable to the Ca- 
tholics. * Many liberal aifd enlightened Proteftants 
did cordially adopt the change. But, of that 
party, all thofe who by the coarfenefs of their 
habits, or of their undcrftandiug, may be 
faid to conftitiftc the vulgar, oWcrved with' 
great fpleen the advancement of men to the or- 
der of fellow citizens, whom they had been ac- 
cuftomcd to regard as fubordinate ; and their jea- 
loufy wa« countenanced by a large portion of the 
powerful. The novelty of their fituation, the 
warmth of controverfy, but above all the un- 
neighbourly temper that broke out, whilft the re- 
peal of the popery laws was agitated, did betray 

many 

* In 1778 the firft i^hxarton of the Popery laws look 
place, and fo much was the merit of this meafure to be at- 
tributed to the royal interpoiition, that when in the begin* 
hing of the feiiion/ a bii], far lefs extetlfive, was propofed, 
\i wiis contemptuoufly rcjcdlcd. On the firft attempt the 
Hdttfc was left to itfelf. 
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many of the Catholics into politJcal indHcifetioQi^ 
On the whole, what you confider advances to con- 
ciliate, were accompanied by circumftanccs which 
appear to me to have i^ather repelled each people 
from the other. The texture that legiflation att^rapl* 
ed to weave, nlaiiners unravelled as affiduoufly. 
There are families in Ireland, who, having a&ed foi? 
generations upon this crooked policy of difunion> 
have at length loft the cltie to their conduft, and 
candidly conceive that whilfl inflamed by paffiqnf 
they purfue their intereft, they are ctiltivatingA' 
fober anid judictous principle. Tradition, educa- 
|ion, intercourfe have contributed, fo entirely to 
Work into the frame of their minds, the antl- popu- 
lar prepofleffion, that in the inodern manifefta\fo!is 
of zeal for Prpteftantifm, as a political not a reli- 
gious defignalion, there is infinitely Icfs of prede- 
termination than of cha rafter. 

lb a body thus conftituted, the croWd miift un- 
der our preient form3 refort, in order to carry on' 
the government without obftruftion ; and its con- 
fent muft be procured by the terms I hay6 fpeci-'. 

fiedi 

f I' allude here to a^s of alienatioii, not from thd ftate, but 
from the individuals in authority. As to the rebellion,! conceive 
the remote operation of the pbpery laws to have conduced to 
, it, by throwing too mu<sh power into the hands of private 
gentlemen, by preventing the difFu (ion of property, and f© 
creating a lawlefs charatSler in the comniun people; but cefi^ 
tain'ly it had nothing in it of political pretcnfidhs of theonf 
party againft the other. If the rebellion had' not been fup- 
prelTed, there is no doiibt it muft have proved fatal to rclr- 
gion in general. The people here, prepifely as ih Fcaixce, 
were fanaticifed by Delfts. If they had proceeded much f^fr- 
thcr, they wouW hav6 been induced, is they were in France, 
to leave tlieir Pallors in a minority of timid devotees andf 
women, and the former pretcnfions of that clergy to popula- 
ritv, would h ]ve occafioned to them a very bitter perfecutjon* 
J fay with confidence that the feniiments I here cxprefs^' 
were, pending and previous to the late commotions, enter- 
tained by the heads of the Catholic clergy in this kingdoib; 
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fied. Now can you for an inftant argue that this 
is afuitable organ for the management of the moft 
divided people on the^earth, and of the moft jar- 
Yieig mterefts ? lt(clf a^principal in the difpute, it- 
fejf the foul and prime mover of the conflidl. Let 
the Crown be relieved from this neccffity, encou- 
fagement and protedion will be difpenfed ac- 
cording to the feelings and intereft of the Sove- 
reign ; that is, in other virords, they vtrill be dif- 
penfed indifcriniinately ; for the iituation of a 
Prince places him above the views and quar-^ 
rels which pafs from private into publict life; 
he cannot be fenfible to any other divifion of his 
people, than of thofe who are; or who are not rc- 
fra^dry to his goviernment ; tbofe who make his 
dbniinibnsflourilh^orthofe who ncgle^l them. Here 
are my premifes : Ireland ilands em inent ly in need 
of an impartial Adminiftration ;#JM||||hf predif- 
pofed to difunion and unfocial humours, by reli;- 
^ious difference, it" requires a vigorous, a fteady, 
and an, even-handed government to reftrain or 
counteraft the unhappy propenlity* Can you 
deny my conclu(ion> that it is not fo confonant to 
the welfare of the country, to be governed l^ per- 
fons, who are themfclves engaged in the diltraA- 
ing famous, as by a power that nature and 
iituation leadtt indifferent, and which in addition, 
prefents an cquai affu ranee for ouf civil 
liberties ? If vvitn yoUj^ I attributed to accident, 
a^y part of the temper which we all deplore, I 
ihould be difpofed with you to exped the remedy 
from time and patience. The hiftpry of Europe for 
a few years back, that rich harvelt of cxperictiGe^ 
has inftrufted me not to admire the (hott cut to- 
poUtical improvement. But it is here I beg leave 
particularly to remind you, that the fourceof our 
couhtry*js itiiibfortunes feems Ko . lie deeper than 

- " M be 
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1)e traced to^iajfkiwces and, interpQ^^^arijIiiig frora 
t)be organization of our . conftkvtioq, zpA wiiirTx 
contain a irenoy^tii^ principlfe of diCcQjji,, C3?fyj.* 
la ted to endure to the utmoifl: J^rm, of. US;.^^ji^ 
where theic ip JJariiality in the exercifc, or.cliAH- 
bution of power, he who is called (fti lo ohteyi Will 
to the end of tinjie perform his. duty witii, rielw^- 
aqce. Where tbore ie even. the appe^iraiicet oc 
fufpidon. of partiality, tljc fubjeawill nQt,be,cor^' 
dial. I do. not aQcqfe ouc parli^rtientary lea<?5rs. 
of any cond>i<5k that is rarCj extraordinary, oi^nnr 
precedent€id« Pdwer is grateful, and few. who. 
ijave a fituation to prefiprve, are phitofophically: fcru- 
pulous in emptoyiag the means^ which ar^ mofl 
^fy an4 effedual for their puipofe. The fpible,,is 
of human nature, and for that very reafpn. to. bu- 
ipaa naturp I would appjy myfelf, apdren&ayqur.to 
!j ^ountera|||ilH6ef eral infirmity, by princifjUiof 
e<lJially ejctenfive operation? The be?,ds of the 
nation are fubjeded to certain influences ^nd inte* 
i?fls ; let the. miiguiding motives h? reEaove4» 
and the conduct of ihofe whom they aiflfe^ will tie. 
ceiye a new djrevlion, and through the land new 
fprings of a6iba will be generally coniuiiinicated. 
This is not ^ narrow or a palliative pQiicy, but 
broad and fundapiental, fuch as the exigency de- 
mands; and in aoalogy <o the means, by whicbi 
W^en the heart is found!, you feek t.o reclaim your 
friend, to re<aifytbe fanJts of habit, and the errors 
cither of his education or his judgment. Reforto 
the Irilh Houfe of Commons, and you have a de- 
mocracy ; the confequence is unavoidable, if the 
i^Iteration be on any very capacious fcale ; and if 
it benot, the oligarchy is merely fhifted into other 
bands, without any acceffion to the popular jnte* 
rctt from the transfer. Repeal the diftiuguifhihg 
Ijiws J ^ood ;,but yo^i cannot .by your aft of Parlia- 
xnextt rea^h JLbe fp^rit o^ di(tin<^tion. The tenden- 



cy to difutlion v^iU fbbJBif , vri^ alt the initatiW 
circumftances that accompany that temper, lo 
long as thefe intertfts are preferved, which give to 
perfons of the very firfi influence in the land, a 
powerrul inducement to encourage it. And 
they never will want a pretence; for whilft 
the lower people are wretched, they will be 
turbulent; and the name of a common reli- 
gion will furnifli the ground of jealous accufation 
agatnft^the Catholics of more improved condition. 
Interefted men will circulate the charge, and felfilh* 
hefs arid credulity will combine to fupply believers. 
Folitkal parties will attach tfaemfelves as it may 
fuit their purpofe, either to the fide of thofe' who 
are unwilling to acknowledge i fuperior, or of 
. thefe. Who, with lefs appearance of propriety, re- 
fufe to admit an equal. It may be very defireable 
fdr party leaders to place themfelves at the hfead 
of the Catholics, but that body can ne\^er, to any 
material fextent, be more than the fbotftool of fac* 
til)ns ; a ijituation I fhould appfehend, neither en- 
viable nor advantageous, and from which, he is 
their friend, who defires to refcue them : they are 
moft getierally dependant, are'moft expofed to the 
abufe of powei^, and ftand moft in need of protec- 
tion. What, although amidft fcrambles for autho* 
rity, fome of that body might get within the pre*' 
cin&s of the oligarchy. Catholic, or pea<^ 
fs^nt, oi by whatever name you pleafe to call 
th^, the people would ndt, therefore, be exo- 
nerated from the heavy hand of power. Perhaps you 
will teir me that this propeofity to divifion, is the 
inherent vice of free conftitutiona. True it is fo j 
we are not therefore to encreafe the caufes of dif- 
ference, in number and malignity. Without this * 
inconvenienee, we can have the fecure enjoyment of 
civil' liberty, under the fandion and fuperintendU 
ance of a popular affembly, with the advantage of 
reprcfcAtatioii, iaxnyopioion^to ftn»ade4uateex« 

tent J 



tMCi but beyood qiie(Uon, m a mote vampk^ 
AqpWf diom a! prefent we enjpy i.t« In conv 
mea. life; at man wouUr be warned by hahLr 
tual infivaityy to avoid the oecafion of hie mis* 
fertonea. And (ball not Irdand, to whom feuds 
and ftrifea have coft fo dear, prefer that form of 
firee government, which is b^ ptotefted againft 
the reetirrence of the very diiafters we complain of? 
Itwaaon this view of the (ubjed, and upon this rea- 
foiii&ff f grounded fpy affertion, thasth^neceffities 
oftfmnd caited fot a '^ a great change of manner s,, 
fa be founiod on a great ehaage of Confl;iiution«!' 
Sify dieevil of refth&ive law$ upon the people^ has> 
been* loft in the magnitude of their confeqaences. 
The ftatutes of Queen Anne formed the nucleus- 
of a fyftem of abufes» Not the primidve mifchief 
alofte, but ail its iiici eats, are to be re&itied- 
All the bearings^ and relations of authority are to- 
be varied *: civiKoeiety itfelf is t(>^e new-modelled. 
Where is the power, where the perfevcrance^ 
where tbe virtue, to undertake that ta& i^^— to pro- 
fecutewith vigour and difcharge the duty witU 
fidelity? Are we to await in pious expedation,. 
that the country may he regenerated by the play of 
&£H<ons, where fadion^^ are proverbially corrupt? 
or retrieved by the energetic virtue of feme chief 
governor^ whiM notorioufly the mofl; feeble thing. 
on earth, againft local cabE^Is, is.the gavernment 
of Ireland I How many of tbefe cabals would 
lUrt up to obftru£t a proje&, by the fuccefs of 
wbieh nearly all of them would be oflfended ? No ;. 
Jet the cabals be foft put out of the way, and then 
the ftupendous labour of improvement may be 
attempted. When the borough intereft fhall be 
reduced and fixed in £ngland, its influence 
*^)1 be altered jnaterially as ta the empire^ 

' but 
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bttalmoft tdtally as tb Ireland. It will no^bftgev 
fed theneceffityof lelming for fup^n on party 
ipirit } add if any perfons ftill retain a hank^ 
ering for that Aale expedient, the CrowQ) reliev* 
ed from its adual ftate of depeadaace> wautd ht 
fully competent to coatroul them* I imh to heal? 
people tell, what prodigies were to be eie<Sed i>)r 
particular adminiftratkms ; we (Loukl haviiam WiOa^ 
roy in each pariih lo tarry into eSeSt aay exteit- 
five fcheme of benevolenoe. General faulefit mA 
impartial kindnieft to all the ^peOpk. ji» coutcaKrjr 
to the nature of our prefem arraa^eaient. A 
Chief Governor may extend the pt action yift fo 
far as his eye and his adivity can rdieh and for )uft 
fo long a term, as the duration of tu» aathoi^ty • 
Let his vigilance relax for an hour» or let a tw^ 
Ceflbr come, with different vie^s or inferior eoer'^ 
]gy, — ^^chaos returns again ; every thing Dtlapfea 
to ftifpicion and feveiity* Lord C^ortB^wallir 
brought with him to the government ^ kgCm 
land greater perfonal advantages, tbwi pw- 
haps any nobleman ' poffefied, ivnce Cbe £Mike 
of Ormoiid filled that fituation. Whai ob» 
ilruftions has he encountered i How comp>i9^ 
tively little has he beeii able toefie^ i How una* 
vailing will all his efforts prove, if retiring from 
the helm, he ihall leave the fyfteni as he found it} 
What were the virtues of Trajan to the Roman 
world 1 They paffed without confequenoe or im*' 
pteflion, beyond the day cm which they were di& 
played : As the beam that (hoots acrofs a dull ho* 
rizon, for aninftant it feema to chear, aiid tl^e ge* 
neral gloom envelopes it* 

Arguiug politically,! know nothing of tn^>Ii*^ 
dt confidences. I pmpofetotruft lo the Crowo» 
becatife the interefts of 'the Prince.concur ib.exn 
aAly with thofe of the people ; and, as littl^e in?^ 
^iQcd to general fufpicion^ 1 inculcate diffidence 

9S 
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^ tbfc oatlvc power? in Aat ^at ptilj;, i^erf 
I fee them repelled f rofp tjbc) gieneral gQf)4 by tke 
law, the omnipotent law of fis^lf-aggra^dk^ ment^ 
and merely to the extetit pf that repiiHion. J>oes 
my credulous faith embrace the hpt^orol ^ri^ain ? 
It does ptecifelyt ubder the guidance of the fame 
rule» and to the fame Utitud^. Tkf ^ritiCh G^ 
vernment U condii^edupon princi{)j:^;wl;iich do 
not leave room to fqpppfei xh%% it would be ifnjoft 
gratuitouily^ and to its o^ti. detriment* The^ 
do I fix »^y mind, whf re I fee pofitivtQ regiala* 
tion, fupported by d>vious intercft. O^r tmpir^ 
depends for its exiftenoe ia (be Ei>r(^au fy^io, 
on the refourcesof itafub'je^i^- Coj^ipa red with ^ 
powers to whom it is pppdfed, its popi^atiioA ia 
Mall, m langeof territoiiy diminutive. Aaflie 
ia obliged to adopt' 4 navi^l ii}et;bpd of defence, 
England could not, if fhe were inclineds, ad in 
that fpirit of fummaty 'de%>tift»3 which w$ fee 
pmdHed ^oo. the Goisttin^nt* Conftr^ini c^^y- col* 
USi an^*rmy.} plunder ma:y fubifift and tfotbart j 
afleet itniift lie equipped by money ; and tbatrc* 
vemie,' which is iodifpenfabie to a maritinia 
1iate,>caa only be dratsfn from a people; in opu« 
knee.: Now if the fub|e9:$ of Ireland trete rich^ 
and that a wayward Parlianient dealiouttbe pub* 
Kc tteafure with a parfimoniduis h^nd, I ti^ght 
fappofe die Miniftpr was- anxioijs to be «eHeti£d 
fromrthe refttiaiQm When ,1 find, thai a p6o* 
iiate isr taxed profuf<dy'; taxed to the full amount 
of what i^ at any time deQianded, I nnift. eodea^ 
vour to affign a motive more intelligit>le.' Admi- 
niflration hopes to make Iceland cohtribute to this 
general cxigemSe,' Orafttedj but does it tliercforc 
ipcan to wring from poverty, by means of a new 
Coofttfutionj what it may have at difcretkm uni 
der the a^ncy of the old ? or doei k father un^ 
dertake the liev:ec^ taik.of bdbging ^tb^t miW. t>l^* 
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^ei* to perfe2Bon, that it may create by z more 
kind maoapiemedt the ability to aflord affiftance? 
it iiropofe^ tb diJSufe coiitent, to pioted the pro- 
idodive claifles; to govern us, an expeTiment/whicfai 
lias not yet biien tried, id fome conforwity^with 
tbe geniuk bf the nation. Truly if ihe offiiccrs pf 
the Cfokp bai^e atiy other bbjed in view, they 
^i^e thei^iblve^ much unneceffary trouble. If 
ihey entertain deiigns of a lefs gracious k^d^ thej 
purfne tb^t ehd by the moft improbable and un* 
'profitable bf scM dtpedients. < I have fpmewhcce 
tead of a giant v^ho'wa^ choaked by a fix-penny 
Ipaf jifterbe h^d breakfafied upon wind-mill^/ 
^zfc ^11 the oM cofitnvance? for government in 
ifeUtid frilled? Is the hand paralized that difpenjfes 
J>ktronage? . Has influence become innoxious ? 
To be plain anid fedous* whatis that unfavouraW 
{npafpi^e of regulation for Irilh^people, or Jrifll 
pretenfiotis, "Which tuight not be carried into ef« 
.fe{k wjtbou.t chfs concuffion and this |:emova1, 
]^nd effe^e4 tp6 by meaiis, infinitely left trouble* 
fome^and invidious ? But^ fay they^ the Minifter 
. projed^ to render this ifland a military depot^ for 
the Empire^ T^etx indeed; he is ^ fimpjeton, whp 
tefu&s to leave u$ this eonftitutioi|» lyhicb re- 
hires tSrty lfbo<?fa^d atixilUries to preferve |t{^ 
<Qt^ilib^um« I {boddtfaink that he deprives himfelf 
CTst verycpmpetente^cufe for martial preparaUpns. 
An Ipcoi:porating pnion dpe$ not a^ the 
Crowq with (lew powers againftjthepeopl^. Mi- 
piilers dp ncft gain apy thing on the nd^ of autbo* 
lity. Ail their refources for that f ffe& ftre as com- 
plete and pi^rfefl as they could yiiih. Thp public 
inlnd,indeeclyrequire9 to be cultivateiiii from thence 
ilone^ refiiiaMe to the wiU of fuperlor men 13 to ht 
apprehended m Ireland. But ftfter an Union» the 
jtiibUc mind will juft a^ as powerfiiHy as before; 
iifndit diay as w^U communicate itgimpreflions to ib^ 

imperial^ 
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' n^"* * a« to the local legiflatorfr j» What ! aatr 
ali ber exertions to produce a cl^aijge of govera- 
ment, of which this countryftands in peed, Qreat 
isritain is at once to caft the advantage tfbm jbec, 
and play the tyrant to herowndetrimeni She 
IS to go to Ruflia arid the Morea to look fi)r 
Iroops, and vnH not attach' to her a warlike 
people, h«;r clofeft neighbour. She will fuflTeV t^U 
land in every war to be the advanced poft of the 
cnemyj Such terrors are fot the nurfc^. zik 
more fimpje than children are' thofe "who will 
indulge in theifa.. I confers if, like tlie ieil^ 
f I'^.fJ*^ to entertain thefe apprehen&piC I 
^ould bring myfelf to think, that the Bn^M gd* 
vermnenf was hot to be. induced, even by^u in- 
tereft, cren by the urgent heceffity of^ felf-p^ 
ftrvatioD, to deal h^ncRHy by tills kirigdonT I 
ftoultl mua hefitate to doom a man to dtktK 
xbh6 turned his thoughts to feparation. Go<3 
gentlemen how do you (upportthe Cjrqwn, wbw 
you, lay down, that^ the ftate, oyer which hii 
Majefty prefidds,. w themoft incorrijiihle of aU 
enemies to thi» peopTe ? " ' i ^'  • ^ * 

ic5 ^^**««« government and fuhjaa/th^re 
&^ """ amrie%-no oblivion of jerranepuj 
pohcy ; notj power on earth can fo corieftitl 
tflc of cotidUil, as to create fatisfa^ion in t^ 

*na IS more eafvi of arrAfe ^k^J ♦!,- t *n. - ^^? 
the very difK-r^n/ . ^^^ ^"* ^"^» witncfs 

Maroon? r^^'t^^^ «^?nner jp whkh- the «afe of th& 

«iflate». •; "'"^®' "S""" «he fubjefts/or whom «e k,; 



.>eopk. Relatioiis cprnmeFcial and political aw 

at this d«y better underftood, than tbey were . ia 

toe middle of the prefent century. The fcidhce 

ot Ipcifty 18 ft|ll in progrefn; and ate we to fix our 

^*j ."?P° *^* retrofpeet, aijd pine over ea. 

Pr?~ Jaolts? and are we toinjag^ that in the 

great change of maxims that has tajcen pUc<^ 

one courieof impolitic proceedings will aloi^ be 

prefpv^, although this fyftem of condwa has 

t>een ren6tmced, has been difcawledaB iojudi^ 

«ipu8, and atoned for as olfenfive ; al\jur?d by 

Itotefmen, and cenfured by authorities i and all thii 

through the mere love of doing evil ; for ihc apor' 

^ i' P'***^'^? *"y rcftraint upon this, country^ 

the qply' one indeed ever offered, that Ireland 

vf^ not pledged to all the liurdens of the enipirc^ 

M at an end, when the two countries Ihall be 

formisd by an' in^iorporatipg y«i9» hin <m^. 

goyernmeAt. 

_rf our domeftic, government were to U, &V 
jectedto the feme jealous teft, and to the 
lame ngid fcrutiny, has it fo exer^fed its func;. 
tions, as to be entitled jo the confidence, which, 
on the ground of England's delinquencies, we are 
^wfed to withhold fi;om the Imperial Legiflatare? 
Has fuch been the blamelcfs tenor of its pdliti- 
<al eaftence, that we are to thrbw ourfelves with 
imjphat reliance on its difcreUon ? If felfc poUcy 
be inext>ia^e, whtere is the fliade of the Popery 
laws to repofc i The ParKaiment of :Englana 
abridged our foreign trade j a feries of Bnclifl* 

ZTZ^-^^^^r^^^ 'J"^"' ^f'^^e P«^«:«» aJd it 
was abohOied. The Parliament of Ireland fub- 

nutted to the inconvenienc<^ and filled up the 
lyltem. where it was incothplete ; but it aUb in-' 
terdified the people from the cultivation ^ the • 
wnd, and from cinl Uberty, We might have 

liycd 
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^red without fdrdgn 'tradie ; bttt livhzt h a n^tidn 
without ATt&^ or maahers, 6f improvement ? A 
lalir was in force in thisikingdohi, to adate asreceftt as 
ihe Britlflireftrii^ions ilpori oiii^comiwerce, which 
authorifed any maa to fix at five pounds the^value of a 
Papift's borfe^ or to Ifevy *ipon that dcrctiptibh of 
4be people, the ailibtint of depfedatipns cOm^ 
mitted upon the coaft by an enemy. Nd^ I rely 
upon the maruiers of the age, that thefe Islws w|][l 
not bt again impofed.^ I rely upon the fame man- 
ners, and upon an hnfj^oved fenfe of jpdblic 
interefl, that the Catholics yfiW not i^^ln be ren- 
idered incapabfe of holding landed property, eyeix 
although no more thab tweiity years havfe elapfed^ 
£nce> in thi« refpeO, the ft^ttKte law has bfceii cor- 
itSted in their favour, Shall we^not |t Jeaft 
expeS the mahqers of the age, to b^ as accu* 
fately foHo wed,* and ^ judicious fenfe of publiqih- 
tereil to be confulted by ah Imperial Legiflature, aft 
by tbi^ do'meftic ParUament, which does not toucli 
the people very clofely cij:her by d^lejgation , or 
j^roperty ? It i; moraHy ceft^in, that the Bfidfli? 

|0V^rnnient 

f No cjrcutnftance kas contributed in a greater degree t^ 
render the Union papular In feme parts of Ireland, inan the 
ten>per difplayed by the gentlemen who can^ecnrer, iir th« 
beg' nning of the diilu rbanc^s, as officer^ of. the gvaxd^ -md 
n|?iitia reginlcnts. ItM*asnotthe l^aft of the gopd con(e-. 
quence^ r^uhing from that genisrous and fortunm acceflioa 
of military firength, that Idofe fufpiciosi ceafed^ A Kr fSl- 
Iqwed ' by the puniihoient of atrocrous g^ilt ; ^inft tik 
religious defcriptioti, undf r which a tnaa was claded^ td b^ 
i^cei veidas prefumptive evii^edce of his cJriminalfty. I'hqfeL 
DFhQ9f;e acquainted witbthe fiyle of converfationthat pi^evailed 
during the laft fummer, will readily agree, thait Irdand waS 
feved from -itfelf by the Britifli reinforcetneut. The pof/jt 
would have chofen in preference^ to arm thpir own adher* 
toti^ who were certarinly veiy adequate to fiSpprefs there- 
beilion, bur wbofe means and {>r0Je^ for reftbring ]peace 
were no l^fs pernicious^ than the diforders they wetc op* 
jpofed to. 



-gowmnxecit intrft, for its own Gke, cooduft 
this natMn with a v«ew to its laipmveiiient ; 
and equally certain, tliat paffions muft eiefnally 
arife; which will prevent the high tVoleftant ar^ 
<end9w:y from becoming a mild dominidn^ I 
€o&ceive that the controverfy between the Minifter, 
-^tnd a cert^n parly, deep in the of^ofition to th«^ 
meafure, might be reduced to a dialogue of thiis 
fenor. ^' Sir, wd will uodertaketo preferve ke- 
^<^ land to the Grown ; but youtouft give up the 
^ country 16 bur mode of management.^' ^^ No>, 
^ ' gentlemen, I do not approve of your proje£l ( 
^ it 18 a bad fyftem, which has beeb ^ purfued t6o 
^^ long, and we Mt we^ry of it. I know 
*^ Ireland may be kq>t by ii government of 
•* terror; but a refourcelefs fubjeftion wiH 
Aot anfwer tht e;xigancies of the times* I 
muft not only hold Ireland, but make it a pi^ 
^ finable memberoftheeo^irer I will endeavour to 
^ reclaim the people. The puke of Cumber- 
^ land reduced Scotland j but 9 judlcioi^ nk» 
*^ nagament, and clemency fecufed it. I will 
^' make the law apply with ^ equal vigour and 
^ vigilance to a^l clal&s of the Irifhriaiion. I 
<« boW you g.entlemen by your properties j J will 
V gain the aSe^ion .of the lower people,"— <- 
This . lang^ag^ fo^^d^ ftraogeiy in th« ears of per« 
£sins whQ cannot imagiue^ akiy r^foiirGe of im<* 
perial gov^moiisnt, exciept afibcing Ir^and by a. 
party, to Great-Britain., They .eatclaim that the 
«cone£tion of the countries is in danger; they made 
the fame exclamation, on the diiferent fteps to the 
abolition of the popery laws,^^ and each outcry may 

^ Compare tlie refoltstiont of thie county of JDionth, snd thofe 
of the Corporations of Dublin, in spAmand in 1799. 
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iieiacplamecrby the other. The narrow previnr ^ 
cUl or garrifon policy, vto which their ouDds hsiA 
been formed, was certainly put to haziard. But 
the members of the cabinet, not having imr 
bibed their politics in CoUege-greeo, happened 
to entertain a more rational aud comprehen- 
fiire fcbeine both of goyernmeo^ and conneQ* 
tion. 

The law of the land does not bear heavil y on the 
Irifh people.4- They are opprefied by dieyptaftical . 
difciptine between rich and poor, and: by grievances 
arifing from the local msjnagement of .counties and 
diiiri^ts. Then, prefer ve the law, and take effect 
Cual meafures to compel a change of practice. ' The 
mild application of authority may in the cafe of a 
Tcry unthinking people, be expeded to precede, it 
certainly cannot fail to produce, a benignant 
temper. 

Let the influence of private men be diminiAed. 

Accommodate, in fome de^ee to the temper of 

the people, the manner of forming a fund for the 

inaintenance of the Church, and place that income 

tmder the fafeguar€ of the laws of property. The 

"^eight of landed intereft gives to the body of 

Proteftants an immenfe preponderance ; but it is 

iuch, as cannot admit or a reafonable exception.' 

It fecures every objed they hold dear ; it ought 

to fuffice ; k does fatisfy ihe mod valuable and 

intelligent members of that communion. A pre-^ 

|>onderance9 founded on pa^ preteniions aloae» 

■''•'■ * the 

^ I hare omitted a kead which is vQ*y piaterialt, but whtcb 
lias been already very feniibly dircufled. The di£ference pC 
intefeftoetween the government and the people, running ii^ 
adverfe currqnts^ aac^ onljr to be recoocilcdbjf an XJaiotik 
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t^e food will declmc, and the wife will repro- 
bate; let it be legally fuppieffed, and pradti. 
cally difcounte'nanced, and give Great- Britain 
an intcreft to guarantee the fettlcnicnt. Such 
is the fchenie pf pacification, which the ft ate 
of the country feems to demand, and which 

g-oniifes to be durable. Such I humbly offer as the 
uthanafia of our fliort-livedf but boifterous^ and 
ill-omened independence. 
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